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ADVERTISEMENT. 

CT'HE  IDLER  having  omitted  to  diftinguljh  the  Effays 
**"  of  bis  Correspondents  by  any  particular  fignature,, 
thinks  it  neceffary  to  inform  his  Readers,  that  from 
the  ninth,  the  fifteenth,  thirty-third,  forty-fecond, 
fifty-fourth,  Jixty-feventh,  feventy-Jixth,  feventy -ninth, 
eighty- fecond,  ninety -third,  ninety-fixth,  and  ninety- 
eighth  Papers,  he  claims  no  other  fraife  than  that  of 
having  given  them  to  the  Publick. 


THE 


IDLER, 


NUMB.  i.     SATURDAY,  April  15,  1758. 

Vaciti  fub  umlra 
Lujimus.  HOR. 

THOSE  who  attempt  periodical  effays  feera 
to  be  often  flopped  in  the  beginning,  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  proper  title.  Two  writers, 
fince  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  have  affumed  his 
name,  without  any  pretenfions  to  lawful  inherit- 
ance ;  an  effort  was  once  made  to  revive  the  Tatler  ; 
and  the  ftrange  appellations,  by  which  other  papers 
have  been  called,  Ihow  that  the  authors  were  dif- 
trefied,  like  the  natives  of  America^  who  come  to  the 
Europeans  to  beg  a  name. 

It  will  be  eafily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if  his 
title  had  required  any  fearch,  he  never  would  have 
found  it.  Every  mode  of  life  has  its  conveniencies. 
The  Idler^  who  habituates  himfelf  to  be  fatisfied  with 
what  he  can  moft  eafily  obtain,  not  only  efcapes  la- 
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bours  which  are  often  fruitlefs,  but  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeds  better  than  thofe  who  defpife  all  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valuable  as 
it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  fimilitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kindnefs, 
the  Idler  may  flatter  himfelf  with  univerfal  patron- 
age. There  is  no  fmgle  character  under  which  fuch 
numbers  are  comprifed.  Every  man  is,  or  hopes  to 
be,  an  Idler.  Even  thofe  who  feem  to  differ  moft 
from  us  are  haftening  to  increafe  our  fraternity ;  as 
peace  is  the  end  of  war,  fo  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
purpofe  of  the  bufy. 

There  is  perhaps  no  appellation  by  which  a  writer 
can  better  denote  his  kindred  to  the  human  fpecies. 
It  has  been  found  hard  to  defcribe  man  by  an  ade- 
quate definition.  Some  philofophers  have  called 
him  a  reafonable  animal ;  but  others  have  confidered 
reafon  as  a  quality  of  which  many  creatures  partake. 
He  has  been  termed  likewife  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  diftinguifhed 
as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
fometimes  idle.  It  is  at  leaft  a  definition  from 
which  none  that  fliall  find  it  in  this  paper  can  be 
excepted ;  for  who  can  be  more  idle  than  the  reader 
of  the  Idler? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idlenefs 
muft  be  not  only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteriftick  of  man  ;  and  perhaps  man  is  the  only 
being  that  can  properly  be  called  idle,  that  does  by 
others  what  he  might  do  himfelf,  or  facrifices  duty 
or  pleafure  to  the  love  of  eafe. 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  from  which 
lefs  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded.  The  Idler 
has  no  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man  of  buiinefs  for- 
gets him ;  the  man  of  enterprize  defpifes  him  ;  and 
though  fuch  as  tread  the  fame  track  of  life  fall  com- 
monly into  jealoufy  and  difcord,  Idlers  are  always 
found  to  aflbciate  in  peace ;  and  he  who  is  mofl 
famed  for  doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as 
idle  as  himfelf. 

What  is  to  be  expefted  from  this  paper,  whether 
it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  learned  or  familiar, 
ferious  or  gay,  political  or  moral,  continued  or  in- 
terrupted, it  is  hoped  that  no  reader  will  enquire. 
That  the  Idler  has  fome  fcheme,  cannot  be  doubted  j 
for  to  form  fchemes  is  the  Idler's  privilege.  But 
though  he  has  many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now 
grown  fparing  of  communication,  having  obferved, 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  he  forgets 
himfelf;  that  his  tardinefs  of  execution  expofes  him 
to  the  encroachments  of  thofe  who  catch  a  hint  and 
fall  to  work;  and  that  very  fpecious  plans,  after  long 
contrivance  and  pompous  difplays,  have  fubfided  in 
wearinefs  without  a  trial,  and  without  mifcarriage 
have  been  blafted  by  derifion. 

Something  the  Idler's  character  may  be  fuppofed 
to  promife.  Thofe  that  are  curious  after  diminutive 
hiflory,  who  watch  the  revolutions  of  families,  and 
the  rife  and  fall  of  characters  either  male  or  female, 
will  hope  to  be  gratified  by  this  paper;  for  the  Idler 
is  always  inquifitive,  and  feldoin  retentive.  He  that 
delights  in  obloquy  and  fatire,  and  wifties  to  fee  clouds 
gathering  over  any  reputation  that  dazzles  him  with 
its  brightnefs,  will  fnatch  up  the  Idler's  eflays  with 
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a  beating  heart.  The  Idler  is  naturally  cenforious ; 
thofe  who  attempt  nothing  themfelves,  think  every 
thing  eafily  performed,  and  coniider  the  unfucceff- 
ful  always  as  criminal. 

I  think  it  neceffary  to  give  notice,  that  I  make  no 
contract,  nor  incur  any  obligation.  If  thofe  who 
depend  on  the  Idler  for  intelligence  and  entertain- 
ment, fhould  fuffer  the  difappointment  which  com- 
monly follows  ill-placed  expectations,  they  are  to 
lay  the  blame  only  on  themfelves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  caft  away.  The 
Idler,  though  fluggifh,  is  yet  alive,  and  may  fome- 
times  be  ftimulated  to  vigour  and  activity.  He  may 
defcend  into  profoundnefs,  or  tower  into  fublimity  ; 
for  the  diligence  of  an  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous, 
as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with 
violence  proportionate  to  their  weight. 

But  thefe  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  cannot 
be  frequent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly  receive  help 
from  any  correfpondent,  who  lhall  enable  him  to 
pleafe  without  his  own  labour.  He  excludes  no 
flyle,  he  prohibits  no  fubjedt;  only  let  him  that 
writes  to  the  Idler  remember,  that  his  letters  muft 
not  be  long ;  no  words  are  to  be  fquandered  in  de- 
clarations of  efteem,  or  confeffions  of  inability ; 
confcious  dulnefs  has  little  right  to  be  prolix,  and 
praife  is  not  fo  welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet. 
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NUMB.  2.     SATURDAY,  April ^^,   1758. 

Toto  <vlx  quater  anna 
Me/nbranam.  HOR. 

MANY  pofitions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and 
feldom  in  the  mind ;  there  are  many  truths 
which  every  human  being  acknowledges  and  forgets. 
It  is  generally  known,  that  he  who  experts  much  will 
be  often  difappointed;  yet  difappointment  feldom 
cures  us  of  expectation,  or  has  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  producing  a  moral  fentence,  or  peevifli  ex- 
clamation. He  that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life, 
will  always  wim  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulfe  of 
the  wind,  than  the  flrokes  of  the  oar;  and  many 
founder  in  the  paffage,  while  they  lie  waiting  for  the 
gale  that  is  to  waft  them  to  their  wifli. 

It  will  naturally  be  fufpeded  that  the  Idler  has 
lately  fuffered  fome  difappointment,  and  that  he  does 
not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing.  No  man  is  re- 
quired to  betray  his  own  fecrets.  I  will,  however, 
confefs,  that  I  have  now  been  a  writer  almoft  a  week, 
and  have  not  yet  heard  a  {ingle  word  of  praife,  nor 
received  one  hint  from  any  correfpondent. 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not  able 
to  difcover.  Many  of  my  predeceflbrs  have  thought 
themfelves  obliged  to  return  their  acknowledgments 
in  the  fccond  paper,  for  the  kind  reception  of  the 
firft ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  apologies  have  become 
neceflary  to  thofe  ingenious  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
vvhofe  performances,  though  in  the  higheft  degree 
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elegant   and   learned,    have   been    unavoidably   de- 
layed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who,  having 
experienced  no  kindnefs,  have  no  thanks  to  return  ; 
whom  no  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet  enabled  to  give 
any  caufe  of  difcontent,  and  who  have  therefore  no 
opportunity  of  Ihewing  how  fkilfully  I  can  pacify  re- 
fentment,  extenuate  negligence,  or  palliate  rejection? 

I  have  long  known  that  fplendor  of  reputation  is 
not  to  be  counted  among  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and 
therefore  lhall  not  much  repine  if  praiie  be  withheld 
till  it  is  better  deferved.  But  furely  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  complain,  that,  in  a  nation  of  authors,  not 
one  has  thought  me  worthy  of  notice  after  fo  fair  an 
invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  has  feized 
the  old  and  young,  when  the  cook  warbles  her 
lyricks  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  thralher  vociferates 
his  heroicks  in  the  barn  ;  when  our  traders  deal  out 
knowledge  in  bulky  volumes,  and  our  girls  forfake 
their  famplers  to  teach  kingdoms  wifdom ;  it  may 
feem  very  unneceffary  to  draw  any  more  from  their 
proper  occupations,  by  affording  new  opportunities 
of  literary  fame. 

I  fhould  be  indeed  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the 
fake  of  correfponding  with  the  Idler,  the  fmith's  iron 
had  cooled  on  the  anvil,  or  the  fpinfter's  dilhff 
flood  unemployed.  I  folicit  only  the  contributions 
of  thofe  who  have  already  devoted  themfelves  to 
literature,  or,  without  any  determinate  attention, 
wander  at  large  through  the  expanfe  of  life,  and 
wear  out  the  day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they 
utter  at  another, 

Of 
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Of  thefe,  a  great  part  are  already  writers.  One 
has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he  exercifes 
his  powers ;  whofe  paffions  he  raifes  and  deprefies ; 
whofe7  understanding  he  perplexes  with  paradoxes, 
or  ftrengthens  by  argument  •,  whofe  admiration  he 
courts,  whofe  praifes  he  enjoys  ;  and  who  ferves 
him  inftead  of  a  fenate  or  a  theatre  ;  as  the  young 
foldiers  in  the  Rr,nan  camp  learned  the  ufe  of  their 
weapons  by  fencing  againft  a  pod  in  the  place  of  an 
enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  effays  and  epi- 
grams, which  he  reads,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  to  fe- 
ted: parties  ;  and  which  his.  acquaintances  are  daily 
entreating;  him  to  withhold  no  longer  from  the  im- 

o  o 

patience  of  the  publick. 

If  among  thefe  any  one  is  perfuaded,  that,  by  fuch 
preludes  of  compofition,  he  has  qualified  himfelf  to 
appear  in  the  open  world,  and  is  yet  afraid  of  thofe 
cenfures  which  they  who  have  already  written,  and 
they  who  cannot  write,  are  equally  ready  to  fulmi- 
nate againft  publick  pretenders  to  fame,  he  may,  by 
tranfmitting  his  performances  to  the  Idler,  make  a 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  fuccefs,  without  the  hazard  of  mifcar- 
riage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  arife  from 
this  method  of  dealing  on  the  publick.  The  (land- 
ing author  of  the  paper  is  always  the  object  of  criti- 
cal malignity.  Whatever  is  mean  will  be  imputed 
to  him,  and  whatever  is  excellent  be  afcribed  to  his 
aiEftants.  It  does  not  much  alter  the  event,  that 
the  author  and  his  correfpondents  are  equally  un- 
known ;  for  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  indi- 
B  4  vidual. 
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vidual,  of  whom  every  reader  has  feme  fixed  idea, 
and  whom  he  is  therefore  unwilling  to  gratify  with 
applaufe ;  but  the  praifes  given  to  his  correfpondents 
are  fcattered  in  the  air,  none  can  tell  on  whom  they 
will  light,  and  therefore  none  are  unwilling  to  beftow 
them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodical 
work,  needs  no  other  caution  than  not  to  tell  what 
particular  pieces  are  his  own :  fuch  fecrecy  is  in- 
deed very  difficult ;  but  if  it  can  be  maintained,  it 
is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  at  how  fmall  an  expence  he 
may  grow  confiderable. 

A  perfon  of  quality,  by  a  fingle  paper,  may  en-, 
grofs  the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  is  indeed 
dealt  with  a  hand  lefs  and  lefs  bounteous  through 
the  fubordinate  ranks,  till  it  defcends  to  the  profeffed 
author,  who  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  more 
than  he  deferves  ;  but  every  man  who  does  not  want 
it,  or  who  needs  not  value  it,  may  have  liberal  al- 
lowances ;  and,  for  five  letters  in  the  year  fent  to  the 
Idler,  of  which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be 
pomoted  to  the  fir  ft  rank  of  writers  by  thofe  who 
are  weary  of  the  prefent  race  of  wits,  and  wim  to  fink 
them  into  obfcurity  before  the  luftre  of  a  name  not 
yet  known  enough  to  be  detefted. 
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Olia 
Solamur  cantu,  STAT. 

IT  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  thofe  who  fre- 
quent the  theatres,  that  all  the  dramatick  art  has 
been  long  exhaufted,  and  that  the  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tune, and  accidents  of  life,  have  been  (hewn  in  every 
poffible  combination,  till  the  firft  fcene  informs  us  of 
the  laft,  and  the  play  no  fooner  opens,  than  every 
auditor  knows  how  it  will  conclude.  When  a  con- 
fpiracy  is  formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  guefs  by  whom  it 
will  be  detected  ;  when  a  letter  is  dropt  in  a  co- 
medy, we  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found.  No- 
thing is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character  and  fen- 
timent,  which  are  to  make  their  way  as  they  can, 
without  the  foft  anxiety  of  fufpence,  or  the  enliven- 
ing agitation  of  furprize. 

A  new  paper  lies  under  the  fame  difadvantages 
as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  left  it  be  new 
without  novelty.  My  earlier  predeceflbrs  had  their 
choice  of  vices  and  follies,  and  feledted  fuch  as  were 
moft  likely  to  raife  merriment  or  attract  attention  ; 
they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before  them,  un- 
trodden and  unfurveyed  ;  characters  of  every  kind 
fhot  up  in  their  way,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  luxu- 
riant growth,  or  moft  confpicuous  colours,  were 
naturally  cropt  by  the  firft  fickle.  They  that  fol- 
low are  forced  to  peep  into  neglected  corners,  to 

note 
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note  the  cafual  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  to 
recommend  themfelves  by  minute  induftry,  and  dif- 
tindtions  too  fubtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen,  that  the  hafle  or  negli- 
gence of  the  firft  inquirers  has  left  enough  behind 
to  reward  another  fearch  ;  fometimes  new  obje&s 
{tart  up  under  the  eye,  and  he  that  is  looking  for  one 
kind  of  matter,  is  amply  gratified  by  the  difcovery 
of  another.  But  {till  it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  as 
more  is  taken,  lefs  can  remain  ;  and  every  truth 
brought  newly  to  light  impoverifhes  the  mine, 
from  which  fucceeding  intellects  are  to  dig  their 
treafures. 

Many  philofophers  imagine,  that  the  elements 
themfelves  may  be  in  time  exhaufted ;  that  the  fun, 
by  fhining  long,  will  effufe  all  its  light ;  and  that, 
by  the  continual  wafte  of  aqueous  particles,  the  whole 
earth  will  at  laft  become  a  fandy  defart. 

would  not  advife  my  readers  to  difturb  them- 
felves by  contriving  how  they  fhall  live  without  light 
and  water.  For  the  days  of  univerfal  thirft  and  per- 
petual darknefs  are  at  a  great  diftance.  The  ocean 
and  the  fun  will  laft  our  time,  and  we  may  leave 
pofterity  to  fhift  for  themfelves. 

But  if  the  ftores  of  nature  are  limited,  much  more 
narrow  bounds  muft  be  fet  to  the  modes  of  life;  and 
mankind  may  want  a  moral  or  amufmg  paper,  many 
years  before  they  {hall  be  deprived  of  drink  or  day- 
light. This  want,  which  to  the  bufy  and  the  inven- 
tive may  feem  eafily  remediable  by  fome  fubititute  or 
other,  the  whole  race  of  Idlers  will  feel  with  all  the 
fenfibility  that  fuch  torpid  animals  can  fuffer. 

When 
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When  I  confider  the  innumerable  multitudes  that, 
having  no  motive  of  defire,  or  determination  of  will, 
lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity,  till  fome  external 
impulfe  puts  them  in  motion  ;  who  awake  in  the 
morning,  vacant  of  thought,  with  minds  gaping  for 
the  intellectual  food,  which  fome  kind  effayift  has 
been  accuftomed  to  fupply ;  I  am  moved  by  the 
commiferation  with  which  all  human  beings  ought 
to  behold  the  diftreffes  of  each  other,  to  try  fome  ex- 
pedients for  their  relief,  and  to  enquire  by  what  me- 
thods the  liftlefs  may  be  actuated,  and  the  empty  be 
replenifhed. 

There  are  faid  to  be  pleafures  in  madnefs  known 
only  to  madmen.  There  are  certamly  miferies  in 
idlenefs,  which  the  Idler  only  can  conceive.  Thefe 
miferies  I  have  often  felt  and  often  bewailed.  I 
know  by  experience,  how  welcome  is  every  avoca- 
tion that  fummons  the  thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and 
how  much  languor  and  lafficude  are  relieved  by  that 
officioufnefs  which  offers  a  momentary  amufement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himfelf. 

It  is  naturally  indifferent  to  this  race  of  men  what 
entertainment  they  receive,  fo  they  are  but  enter- 
tained. They  catch,  with  equal  eagernefs,  at  a  mo- 
ral lecture,  or  the  memoirs  of  a  robber ;  a  prediction 
of  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  a  lottery. 

They  might  therefore  eafily  be  pleafed,  if  they 
confulted  only  their  own  minds;  but  thofe  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themfelves,  have  al- 
ways fomebody  that  thinks  for  them ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  writing  is  to  pleafe  thofe  from  whom  others 
learn  to  be  pleafed. 

Much 
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Much  mifchief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very  little 
interefl  or  defign.  He  that  affumes  the  character  of 
a  critick,  and  juflifies  his  claim  by  perpetual  cen- 
fure,  imagines  that  he  is  hurting  none  but  the  au- 
thor, and  him  he  confiders  as  a  peflilent  animal, 
whom  every  other  being  has  a  right  to  perfecute;  lit- 
tle does  he  think  how  many  harmlefs  men  he  involves 
in  his  own  guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious 
without  malignity,  and  to  repeat  objections  which 
they  do  not  underftand ;  or  how  many  honeft  minds 
he  debars  from  pleafure,  by  exciting  an  artificial  fa- 
ftidioufnefs,  and  making  them  too  wife  to  concur 
with  their  own  fenfations.  He  who  is  taught  by  a 
critick  to  diflike  that  which  pleafed  him  in  his  na- 
tural ftate,  has  the  fame  reafon  to  complain  of  his 
inftructor,  as  the  madman  to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who, 
when  he  thought  himfelf  matter  of  Peru,  phyficked 
him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  ftruggle  againft  their  own  advantage, 
they  are  not  to  expeft  that  the  Idler  will  take  much 
pains  upon  them ;  he  has  himfelf  to  pleafe  as  well 
as  them,  and  has  long  learned,  or  endeavoured  to 
learn,  not  to  make  the  pleafure  of  others  too  nccef- 
iary  to  his  own. 
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CHARITY,  or  tendernefs  for  the  poor,  which 
is  now  juftly  confidered,  by  a  great  part  of 
mankind,  as  infeparable  from  piety,  and  in  which 
almoft  all  the  goodnefs  of  the  prefent  age  confifts,  is, 
I  think,  known  only  to  thofe  who  enjoy,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  tranfmiffion,  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. 

Thofe  ancient  nations  who  have  given  us  the  wifeft 
models  of  government,  and  the  brighteft  examples  of 
patriotifm,  whofe  inftitutions  have  been  tranfcribed  by 
all  fucceeding  legiflatures,  and  whofe  hiftory  is  ftudied 
by  every  candidate  for  political  or  military  reputa- 
tion, have  yet  left  behind  them  no  mention  of  alms- 
houfes  or  hofpitals,  of  places  where  age  might  repofe, 
or  ficknefs  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large  donatives 
to  the  citizens  and  ibldiers,  but  thefe  diftributions 
were  always  reckoned  rather  popular  than  virtuous  : 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  an  oftentation  of 
liberality,  nor  was  any  recompence  expected,  but 
fuffrages  and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occafional  ;  he  that 
ceafed  to  need  the  favour  of  the  people,  ceafed  like- 
wife  to  court  it  ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  thought  it 
either  neceflary  or  wife  to  make  any  (landing  pro- 
vifion  for  the  needy,  to  look  forwards  to  the  wants  of 
4  pofterity, 
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pofterity,  or  to  fecure  fucceflions  of  charity,  for  fuc- 
ceffions  of  diflrefs. 

Compaffion  is  by  fome  reafoners,  on  whom  the 
name  of  philofophers  has  'been  too  eafily  conferred, 
refolved  into  an  affection  merely  felfifh,  an  involun- 
tary perception  of  pain  at  the  involuntary  fight  of  a 
being  like  ourfelves  languifhing  in  mifery.  But  this 
fenfation,  if  ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the  brute  in- 
ftinct  of  uninftrucled  nature,  will  only  produce  ef- 
fects defultory  and  tranfient ;  it  will  never  fettle  into 
a  principle  of  action,  or  extend  relief  to  calamities 
xmfeen,  in  generations  not  yet  in  being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  fuccour  of 
the  poor,  is  a  height  of  virtue,  to  which  humanity 
has  never  rifen  by  its  own  power.  The  charity  of 
the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which  their  teacher  evi- 
dently tranfplanted  from  the  doctrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity  ;  and  the  care  with  which  fome  of  the  Oriental 
fedts  attend,  as  is  faid,  to  the  neceffities  of  the  dif- 
eafed  and  indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  argu- 
ments, which  prove  Zoroajler  to  have  borrowed  his 
inftitutions  from  the  law  of  Mofes. 

The  prefent  age,  though  not  likely  to  mine  here- 
after among  the  moft  fplendid  periods  of  hiftory,  has 
yet  given  examples  of  charity,  which  may  be  very 
properly  recommended  to  imitation.  The  equal 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  long  commerce  has 
produced,  does  not  enable  any  fingle  hand  to  raife 
edifices  of  piety  like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate 
manors  to  religious  ufes,  or  deal  out  fuch  large  and 
lading  beneficence  as  was  fcattered  over  the  land  in 
ancient  times,  by  thofe  xvho  pofleffed  counties  or 
provinces,  But  no  fooner  is  a  new  fpecies  of  mifery 

brought 
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brought  to  view,  and  a  defign  of  relieving  it  pro- 
feffed,  than  every  hand  is  open  to  contribute  fome- 
thing,  every  tongue  is  buiied  in  folicitation,  and 
every  art  of  pleafure  is  employed  for  a  time  in  the 
intereft  of  virtue. 

The  moft  apparent  and  prefling  miferies  incident 
to  man.  have  now  their  peculiar  houfes  of  reception 
and  relief;  and  there  are  few  among  us  raifed  how- 
ever little  above  the  danger  of  poverty,  who  may  not 
juftly  claim,  what  is  implored  by  the  Mahometans  in 
their  moft  ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the 
poor. 

Among  thofe  aftions  which  the  mind  can  mod  fe- 
curely  review  with  unabated  pleafure,  is  that  of 
having  contributed  to  an  hofpital  for  the  fick.  Of 
fome  kinds  of  charity  the  confequences  are  dubious ; 
fome  evils  which  beneficence  has  been  bufy  to  re- 
medy, are  not  certainly  known  to  be  very  grievous 
to  the  fufferer,  or  detrimental  to  the  community ; 
but  no  man  can  queftion  whether  wounds  and  lick- 
nefs  are  not  really  painful ;  whether  it  be  not  wor- 
thy of  a  good  man's  care  to  reftore  thofe  to  eafe  and 
ufefulnefs,  from  whofe  labour  infants  and  women 
expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  cafual  hurt,  or 
lingering  difeafe,  lie  pining  in  want  and  anguilh, 
burthenfome  to  others,  and  weary  of  themfelves. 

Yet  as  the  hofpitals  of  the  prefent  time  fubfift  only 
by  gifts  beftowed  at  pleafure,  without  any  folid  fund 
of  fupport,  there  is  danger  left  the  blaze  of  charity, 
which  now  burns  with  fo  much  heat  and  fplendor, 
Ihould  die  away  for  want  of  lafting  fuel ;  left  fa- 
fhion  fhould  fuddenly  withdraw  her  fmile,  a/id  in- 
conftancy  transfer  the  publick  attention  to  fomething 
2  which 
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which  may  appear  more  eligible,  becaufe  it  will  be 
new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  muft  be 
fubject  to  viciffitude  ;  and  when  any  eftablifhment  is 
found  to 'be  ufeful,  it  ought  to  be  the  next  care  to 
make  it  permanent. 

But  man  is  a  tranfitory  being,  and  his  defigns  muft 
partake  of  the  imperfections  of  their  author.  To 
confer  duration  is  not  always  in  our  power.  We 
muft  fnatch  the  prefent  moment,  and  employ  it  well, 
without  too  much  folicitude  for  the  future,  and  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  reflecting  that  our  part  is  per- 
formed. He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wifhes, 
and  regret,  in  the  laft  hour,  his  ufelefs  intentions, 
and  barren  zeal. 

The  moft  active  promoters  of  the  prefent  fchemes 
of  charity  cannot  be  cleared  from  fome  inftances  of 
mifconducl:,  -which  may  awaken  contempt  or  cenfure, 
and  haften  that  negleft  which  is  likely  to  come  too 
foon  of  itfelf.  -The  open  competitions  between  dif- 
ferent hofpitals,  and  the  animofity  with  which  their 
patrons  oppofe  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak 
minds  againft  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  eafily 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reafons,  with 
to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The  fpirit  of 
charity  can  only  be  continued  by  a  reconciliation  of 
thefe  ridiculous  feuds;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  con- 
tentions who  fhall  be  the  only  benefactors  to  the 
needy,  let  there  be  no  other  ftruggle  than  who  mall 
be  the  firft. 
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OUR  military  operations  are  at  lafl  begun  •,  our 
troops  are  marching  in  all  the  pomp  of  war, 
and  a  camp  is  marked  out  on  the  Me  of  Wight  ; 
the  heart  of  every  Englifhman  now  fwells  with  confi- 
dence, though  fomewhat  foftened  by  generous  com- 
panion for  the  confternation  and  diftrefies  of  our  ene- 
mies. 

This  formidable  armament  and  fplendid  march. 
produce  different  effects  upon  different  minds,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundlefs  diverfities  of  temper,  occu- 
pation, and  habits  of  thought. 

Many  a  tender  maiden  confidcrs  her  lover  as  al- 
ready loft,  becaufe  he  cannot  reach  the  camp  but  by 
crofting  the  fea;  men  .  of  a  more  political  under- 
ftanding  are  perfuaded  that  we  fhall  now  fee,  in  a 
few  days,  fhe  ambaffadors  of  France  fupplicating  for 
pity.  Some  are  hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  becaufe 
a  bloody  battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative  ;  fome 
are  compofing  fongs  of  victory  ;  fome  planning 
arches  of  triumph  ;  and  fome  are  mixing  fireworks 
for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extenfive  and  complicated  objects  different 
parts  are  feledted  by  different  eyes  ;  and  minds  are 
varioufty  affefted,  as  they  vary  their  attention.  7'he 
care  of  the  publick  is  now  fixed  upon  our  foldiers, 

VOL.  VII.  C  who 
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who  are  leaving  their  native  country  to  wander, 
none  can  tell  how  long,  in  the  pathlefs  defarts  of  the 
JJle  of  Wight.  The  tender  figh  for  their  fuiferings, 
and  the  gay  drink  to  their  fuccefs.  1,  who  look,  or 
believe  myfelf  to  look,-,  with  more  phildfophlc  eyes- 
en  human  affairs,  muft  confefs,  that  I  favv  the  troops 
march  with  little  emotion  ;  my  thoughts  were  fixed 
upon  other  fcenes,  and  the  tear  ftole  into  my  eyes, 
not  for  thofe  who  were  going  away,  but  for  thofer 
who  were  left  behind. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  our  troops  will 
proceed  with  proper  caution  ;  there  are  men  among 
tliem  who  can  take  care  of  themfelves.  But  how 
ihall  the  ladies  endure  without  them  ?  By  what  arts5 
can  they,  who  have  long  had  no  joy  but  from  the  ci- 
vilities of  a  foldier,  now  amufe  their  hours,  and  fo- 
lace  their  feparation  ? 

Of  fifty  thoufand  men,  now  dellined  to  different 
Nation's,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  occafionally 
neceflary  only  to  four  women,  a  fhort  computation 
will  inform  us,  that  two  hundred  thoufand  ladies  are 
left  to  languifh  in  diftrefs ;  two  hundred  thoufand1 
ladies,  who  muft  run  to  fales  and  auctions  without 
dn' attendant ;  fit  at  the  play,  without  a  critick  to: 
diredt  their  opinion;-  buy  their  fans  by  their  own- 
judgment  ;  difpofe  fhells  by  their  own  invention ; 
walk  in  the  mall  without  a  gallant ;  go  to  the  gar- 
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dens  without  a  protedtor ;  and  muffle  cards  with  vain- 
impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth  to  complete  the 
party. 

Of  thefc  ladies,  fome,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs,  and* 
fome  monkies ;  but  they  are  unfatisfaciory  compa- 
nions. 
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nions.  Many  ufeful  offices  are  performed  by  men 
of  fcarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor  monkey  has 
adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  indeed,  is  as  fine  as  a 
colonel,  and,  if  he  has  been  much  ufed  to  good 
company,  is  not  wholly  without  converfation ;  but 
a  parrot,  after  all,  is  a  poor  little  creature,  and  has 
neither  fvvord  nor  Ihoulder-knot,  can  neither  dance 
nor  play  at  cards. 

Since  the  foldiers  muft  obey  the  call  of  their  duty, 
and  go  to  that  fide  of  the  kingdom  which  faces 
France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who  cannot  live 
without  them,  fhould  not  follow  them.  The  pre- 
judices and  pride  of  man  have  long  prefumed  the 
fword  and  fpindle  made  for  different  hands,  and  de- 
nied the  other  fex  to  partake  the  grandeur  of  mili- 
tary glory.  This  notion  may  be  confiftently  enough 
received  in  France,  where  the  falick  law  excludes  fe- 
males from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  fovereigns,  may  furely  fuppofe  them  capable  to 
be  foldiers.  ^ 

It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  fome  man,  whofe  expe- 
rience and  authority  might  enforce  regard,  would 
propofe  that  our  encampments  for  the  prefent  year 
Ihould  comprife  an  equal  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men, who  fhould  march  and  fight  in  mingled  bodies. 
If  proper  colonels  were  once  appointed,  and  the 
drums  ordered  to  beat  for  female  volunteers,  our 
regiments  would  foon  be  filled  without  the  reproach 
or  cruelty  of  an  imprefs- 

Of  thefe  heroines,  fome  might  ferve  on  foot,  un- 
fler  the  denomination  of  the  Female  Buffs,  and  fome 
am  horfeback,  with  the  title  of  Lady  Huffars, 

C  2  What 
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What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  fcheme  I 
have  endeavoured  maturely  to  confider;  and  can- 
not find  that  a  modern  foldier  has  any  duties,  except 
that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot  perform.  If 
the  hair  has  loft  its  powder,  a  lady  has  a  puff;  if  a 
coat  be  fpotted,  a  lady  has  a  brum.  Strength  is  of 
lefs  importance  fince  fire-arms  have  been  ufed ; 
blows  of  the  hand  are  now  feldom  exchanged  ;  and 
what  is  there  to  be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  fprightly  maiden  ? 

Our  mafculine  fquadrons  will  not  iuppofe  them- 
felves  difgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till  they  have 
done  fomething  which  women  could  not  have  done. 
The  troops  of  Braddock  never  faw  their  enemies,  and 
perhaps  were  defeated  by  women.  If  our  American 
general  had  headed  an  army  of  girls,  he  might  dill 
have  built  a  fort  and  taken  it.  Had  Minorca  been 
defended  by  a  female  garrifon,  it  might  have  been 
furrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  feven  thoufand  women  might 
have  ventured  to  look  at  Rochfort,  fack  a  village,  rob 
a  vineyard,  and  return  in  fafety. 


Nf  MB. 
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NUMB.  6.     SATURDAY,  May  20,   1758. 

•i  atfil^;  ytw,~ct,  yvtn*  GR,  PRO. 


THE  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  one 
horfe  a  thoufand  miles  in  a  thoufand  hours, 
has  completed  her  journey  in  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  ilipulated,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  laft  mile  with  triumphal  honours.  Ac- 
clamation fliouted  before  her,  and  all  the  flowers  of 
the  fpring  were  fcattered  in  her  way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit  is 
diftinguifhed  with  public  notice.  1  am  far  from 
wifhing  either  to  the  amazon  or  her  horfe  any  dimi- 
nution of  happinefs  or  fame,  and  cannot  but  lament 
that  they  \vere  not  more  amply  and  fuitably  rewarded. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  confidered  as  recompences  equal  to  the 
mod  wearifome  labours  and  terrifkk  dangers,  and 
when  the  miferies  of  long  marches  and  itormy  feas 
were  at  once  driven  from  the  remembrance  by  the 
fragrance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  born  in  ancient  times,  fhe 
might  perhaps  have  been  delighted  with  the  fimpli- 
city  of  ancient  gratitude  ;  or  if  any  thing  was  want- 
ing to  full  fatisfa&ion,  fhe  might  have  inpplied  the 
deficiency  with  the  hope  of  deification,  and  antici- 
pated the  altars  that  would  be  raifed,  and  the  vows 
that  would  be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  equef- 
trian  glory,  to  the  patronefs  of  the  race  and  the  god- 
defs  of  the  ftable. 

i  But 
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But  fate  referved  her  for  a  more  enlightened  age, 
which  has  difcovered  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  tran- 
fitory  things  -,  which  confiders  profit  as  the  end  of 
honour ;  and  rates  the  event  of  every  undertaking 
only  by  the  money  that  is  gained  or  loft.  In  theie 
days,  to  flrew  the  road  with  dailies  and  lilies,  is  to 
mock  merit,  and  delude  hope.  The  toyman  will  not 
give  his  jewels,  nor  the  mercer  meafure  out  his  filks, 
for  vegetable  coin.  A  primrofe,  though  picked  up 
under  the  feet  of  the  mod  renowned  courfer,  will 
neither  be  received  as  a  ilake  at  cards,  nor  procure 
a  feat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor 
lace  for  a  livery.  And  though  there  are  many  vir- 
tuofos,  whofe  fole  ambition  is  to  poflefs  fomething 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  hand,  yet  fome  are 
more  accuftomed  to  ftore  their  cabinets  by  theft  than 
purchafe,  and  none  of  them  would  either  fleal  or 
buy  one  of  the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows 
that  all  the  reft  are  totally  deftroyed. 

Little  therefore  did  it  avail  this  wonderful  lady  to 
be  received,  however  joyfully,  with  fuch  obfolete 
and  barren  ceremonies  of  praife.  Had  the  way  been 
covered  with  guineas,  though  but  for  the  tenth  part 
of  the  laft  mile,  fhe  would  have  considered  her  fkil'l 
and  diligence  as  not  wholly  loft;  and  might  have 
rejoiced  in  the  fpeed  and  perfeverance  which  had  left 
her  fuch  fuperfluity  of  time,  that  ihe  could  at  leifure 
gather  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  Atlanta's 
inifcarriage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  but  at  a  large  expence,  and  we  are 
at  prefent  engaged  in  a  war,  which  demands  and  en- 
forces frugality.  But  common  rules  are  made  only 

for; 
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for  common  life,  and  feme  deviation  from  general 
policy  may  be  allowed  in  favour  of  a  lady  that  rode 
a  thoufand  miles  in  a  thoufand  hours. 

Since  the  fpirit  of  antiquity  fo  much  prevails 
amongft  us,  that  even  on  this  great  occafion  we  have 
given  flowers  inftead  of  money,  let  us  at  leaft  com- 
plete our  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  endeavour  to 
tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  memory  of  that  virtue,  which 
we  conficler  as  fuperior  to  pecuniary  recompence* 
Let  an  equestrian  ftatue  of  this  heroine  be  erected, 
near  the  flarting-poft  on  the  heath  of  Newmarket* 
to  fill  kindred  fouls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the 
grand-daughters  of  our  grand-daughters  what  an 
Englijh  maiden  has  once  performed. 

As  events,  however  ilkiflrious,  are  foon  obfcured 
if  they  are  intrufted  to  tradition,  I  think  it  neceffary, 
that  the  pedeftal  fhouid  be  infcri.bed  with  a  concifs 
Account  of  this  great  performance.  The  compofi- 
•tion  of  this  narrative  ought  not  to  be  committed 
fafhly  to  improper  hands.  If  the  rhetoricians  of 
Nc.wwarket,  who  may  be  fuppofed  likely  to  conceive 
in  its  full  flrength  the  dignity  of  the  fubjedt,  fliould 
undertake  to  exprefs  it,  there  is  danger  left  they  ad- 
mit fome  phrafes  which,  though  well  underflood  at 
prefent,  may  be  ambiguous  in  another  century.  If 
pofterity  fhould  read  on  a  public  monument,  that 
•the  lady  carried  her  horje  a  ti.'oufand  miles  in  a  thoufand 
•hours,  they  may  think  that  the  flatue  and  inlcription 
are  at  variance,  becaufe  one  will  reprefent  the  horfe 
as  carrying  hi?  lady,  and  the  orhcr  tell  that  the  lady 
carried  her  horfe. 

Some  doubts  likewife  may  be  raifed  by  fpeculatifts, 
and  fome  cojotroverfies  be  agitated  among  hillorians,, 

-C  4  coaceifl- 
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concerning  the  motive  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the 
action.  As  it  will  be  known,  that  this  wonder  was 
performed  in  a  time  of  war,  fome  will  fuppofe  that 
the  lady  was  frighted  by  invaders,  and  fled  to  pre- 
ferve  her  life  or  her  chaftity  :  others  will  conjecture, 

that  ihe  was  thus   honoured   for   fome   intelligence 

t> 

carried  of  the  enemy's  defigns  :  fome  will  think  that 
fhc  brought  news  of  a  victory  ;  others,  that  (he  was 
commiffioned  to  tell  of  a  confpiracy  ;  and  fome  will 
congratulate  themlelves  on  their  acuter  penetration, 
and  find,  that  all  thele  notions  of  patriotifm  and 
publick  fpirit  are  improbable  and  chimerical ;  they 
will  confidently  tell,  that  Ihe  only  ran  away  from  her 
guardians,  and  that  the  true  cauies  of  her  fpeed  were 
fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that  by 
this  performance  Jhe  won  her  wager  ;  and,  left  this 
fhould,  by  any  change  of  manners,  feem  an  inade- 
quate or  incredible  incitement,  let  it  be  added,  that 
at  this  time  the  original  motives  of  human  actions 
had  loft  their  influence ;  that  the  love  of  praile  was 
extinct ;  the  fear  of  infamy  was  become  ridiculous  -, 
and  the  only  wifh  of  an  Engujhman  was,  to  win  bis 
•wager* 
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NUMB.  7.     SATURDAY,    May  27,    1758. 

ONE  of  the  principal  amufements  of  the  Idler 
is  to  read  the  works  of  thole  minute  hiftorians 
the  writers  of  news,  who,  though  contemptuoufly 
overlooked  by  the  compofers  of  bulky  volumes,  are 
yet  neceflary  in  a  nation  where  much  wealth  pro- 
duces much  leifure,  and  one  part  of  the  people  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obferve  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  other. 

To  us,  who  are  regaled  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  intelligence,  and  are  fnpplied  from  day  to 
day  with  materials  for  converfation,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  man  can  fubfift  without  a  news-paper, 
or  to  what  entertainment  companies  can  afiemble, 
in  thofe  wide  regions  of  the  earth  that  have  neither 
Chronicles  nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Ad- 
vertifers^  neither  Journals  nor  Evening-Pofts. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
vvhofe  reafon  or  invention  can  find  employment  for 
their  tongues,  who  can  raife  a  pleafing  difconrfe 
from  their  own  (lock  of  fentiments  and  images ;  and 
thofe  few  who  have  qualified  them  (elves  by  fpecu- 
lation  for  general  difquifitions  are  foon  left  without 
an  audience.  The  common  talk  of  men  muft  relate 
to  facts  in  which  the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have, 
an  intereft ;  and  where  fuch  facts  cannot  be  known, 
the  pleafures  of  fociety  will  be  merely  fenfual.  Thus 
the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires,  who  approach 
mod  nearly  to  European  civility,  have  no  higher  plea- 

furc 
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fure  at  their  convivial  aflemblies  than  to  hear  a  piper, 
or  gaze  upon  a  tumbler,  and  no  company  can  keep 
together  longer  than  they  are  diverted  by  founds  or 
ihows. 

All  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  people  of  England  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  vulgar.  This  fuperiority  we  undoubtedly 
owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence,  which  are  con- 
tinually trickling  among  us,  which  every  one  may 
catch,  and  of  which  every  one  partakes. 

This  univerfal  diffufion  of  inftrudion  is,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  without  its  inconveniences ;  it  certainly 
fills  the  nation  with  fuperficial  difputants ;  enables 
thofe  to  talk  who  were  born  to  work ;  and  afford* 
information  fufficient  to  elate  vanity,  and  flifTen  ob- 
flinacy,  but  too  little  to  enlarge  the  mind  into  com~ 
plete  fkill  for  full  compreheniion. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  publick,  will  be 
multiplied  by  the  emulation  of  venders  beyond  ne- 
ceffity  or  ufe.  This  plenty  indeed  produces  cheap • 
nefs,  but  cheapnefs  always  ends  in  negligence  and 
depravation. 

The  compilation  of  news-papers  is  often  commit- 
ted to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not  qualified 
for  the  tafk  of  delighting  or  inftrudting ;  who  are 
content  to  fill  their  paper,  with  whatever  matter, 
without  induflry  to  gather,  or  difcernment  to  {elect. 

Thus  journals  are  daily  multiplied  without  increafe 
of  knowledge.  The  tale  of  the  morning  paper  is 
told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the  narratives  of  the 
evening  are  bought  again  in  the  morning.  Thefe 
repetitions,  indeed,  wafte  time,  but  they  do  not 
fhorten  it.  The  mofl  eager  perufer  of  news  is  tired 

before 
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before  he  has  completed  his  labour;  and  many  a  man, 
who  enters  the  coffee-hopfe  in  his  night-gown  and 
flippers,  is  called  away  to  his  fhop,  or  his  dinner, 
before  he  has  well  confidered  the  ftate  of  Europe. 

It  is  difcovered  by  Reaumur ',  that  fpiclers  might 
make  filk,  if  they  could  be  perfuaded  to  live  in 
peace  together.  The  writers  of  news,  if  they  could 
be  confederated,  might  give  more  pleafure  to  the 
publick.  The  morning  and  evening  authors  might 
divide  an. event  between  them  ;  a  fmgle  a&ion,  and 
that  not  of  much  importance,  might  be  gradually 
difcovered,  fo  as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy, 
anxiety,  and  conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  fhip  of  war  was  lately 
taken  by  alhip  of  England;  but  this  event  was  fuf- 
fered  to  burfh  upon  us  all  at  once,  and  then  what  we 
knew  already  was  echoed  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week. 

Let  us  fuppofe  thefe  fpiders  of  literature  to  fpin 
together,  and  enquire  to  what  an  extenfive  web  fuch 
another  event  might  be  regularly  drawn,  and  how 
fix  morning  and  fix  evening  writers  might  agree  to 
retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  Morning  the  Captain  of  a  fhip  might 
arrive,  who  left  the  Frifeur-of  France,  and  the  Bull- 
dog, Captain  Grim,  in  fight  of  one  another,  fo  that 
an  engagement  feemed  unavoidable. 

Monday  Evening.  A  found  of  cannon  was  heard 
off  Cape  Finifterre,  fuppofed  to  be-  thofe  of  the  Bull- 
dog and  Frifeur. 

Tuefday  Morning.  It  was  this  morning  reported, 
that  the  Bulldog  engaged  the  Frifeur,  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm,  three  glaffes  and  a  half,  but  \\  as  obliged  to 

fheer 
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ihecr  off  for  want  of  powder.     It  is  hoped  that  en- 
quiry will  be  made  into  this  affair  in  a  proper  place. 
'Tuefday  Evening.     The  account  of  the  engagement 
between  the  Bulldog  and  Frifeur  was  premature. 

Wednefday  Morning.  Another  exprefs  is  arrived, 
which  brings  news,  that  the  Frifeur  had  loll  all  her 
mails,  and  three  hundred  of  her  men,  in  the  late  en- 
gagement; and  that  Captain  Grim  is  come  into  har- 
bour much  fhattered. 

Wednefday  Evening.  We  hear  that  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Grim,  having  expended  his  powder,  propofed  to 
enter  the  Frifeur  fword  in  hand  ;  but  that  his  lieu- 
tenant, the  nephew  of  a  certain  nobleman,  remon- 
ilrated  againtl  it. 

Tburfday  Morning.  We  wait  impatiently  for  a  full 
account  of  the  late  engagement  between  the  Bulldog 
and  Frifeur. 

Tburfday  Evening.  It  is  faid  that  the  order  of  the 
£atb  will  be  fent  to  Captain  Grim. 

Friday  Morning.  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty has  been  heard  to  fay  of  a  certain  Captain,  that 
if  He  had  done  his  duty,  a  certain  French  fhip  might 
have  been  taken.  It  was  not  thus  that  merit  was 
rewarded  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

Friday  Evening.  There  is  certain  information  at 
the  Admiralty,  that  the  Frifeur  is  taken,  after  a  re- 
(iftance  of  about  two  hours. 

Saturday  Morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  gun- 
ners of  the  Bulldog  mentions  the  taking  of  the  /•>/'- 
feur,  and  attributes  their  luccefs  wholly  to  the  bravery 
and  refolution  of  Captain  Grim,  who  never  owed  any 
of  his  advancement  to  borough-jobbers,  or  any  other 
corrupters  of  the  people. 

Saturday 
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Saturday  Evening.  Captain  Grim  arrived  at  the 
Admiralty,  with  an  account  that  he  engaged  the  Fn- 
feur,  a  Ihip  of  equal  force  with  his  own,  off  Cape  Fi- 
niftene^  and  took  her  after  an  obftinate  refiftancc, 
having  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  French, 
with  the  lofs  of  ninety-five  of  his  own  men. 


NUMB.  8.     SATURDAY,  June  3,  1753. 
fa  the  IDLER. 

SIR, 

N  the  time  of  publick  danger,  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  in  fome  meafure 
from  his  private  intereft,  and  employ  part  of  his 
time  for  the  general  welfare.  .National  conduct 
ought  to  be  the  refult  of  national  wifdom,  a  plan 
formed  by  mature  consideration  and  diligent  (elec- 
tion out  of  all  the  fchemes  which  may  be  offered, 
and  all  the  information  which  can  be  procured. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  Ihould  fight  as  if  he  was 
the  Cngle  champion  ;  in  preparations  for  war,  every 
man  fhould  think,  as  if  the  laft  event  depended  on 
his  counfel.  None  can  tell  what  difcoverie~s  are 
within  his  reach,  or  how  much  he  may  contribute  to 
the  publick  fafety. 

Full  of  thefe  confederations,  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  procefs  of  the  war,  and  find,  what  every 
other  man  has  found,  that  we  have  hitherto  added 
nothing  to  our  military  reputation  :  that  at  one  time 

we 
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we  have  been  beaten  by  enemies  whom  we  did  not 
fee  ;  and,  at  another,  have  avoided  the  fight  of  ene- 
mies left  we  fliould  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  difcipline  or 
in  courage,  is  not  very  ufeful  to  inquire  ;  they  evi- 
dently want  fomething  neceflary  to  fuccefs  ;  and  he 
that  fhall  fupply  that  want  will  deferve  well  of  his 
country. 

jT0  learn  of  an  enemy  has  always  been  accounted 
politick  and  honourable ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will 
raife  no  prejudices  againfl  my  project,  to  confefs  that 
I  borrowed  it  from  a  Frenchman. 

When  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centuries  ago, 
in  the  hands  of  that  military  order  now  called  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon,  who 
inhabited  a  den  under  a  rock,  from  which  he  iffued 
forth  when  he  was  hungry  or  wanton,  and  without 
fear  or  mercy  devoured  men  and  beafts  as  they  came 
in  his  way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and  many 
devices  offered,  for  his  deflrudtion ;  but  as  his  back 
was  armed  with  impenetrable  fcales,  none  would 
venture  to  attack  him.  At  laft  Dudon,  a  French 
knight,  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  ifland. 
From  fome  place  of  fecurity  he  took  a  view  of  the 
dragon,  or,  as  a  modern  foldier  would  fay,  recon- 
witred  him,  and  obferved  that  his  belly  was  naked 
and  vulnerable.  He  then  returned  home  to  take 
his  arrangements  ;  and,  by  a  very  exaft  imitation  of 
nature,  made  a  dragon  of  pafteboard,  in  the  belly 
of  which  he  put  beef  and  mutton,  and  accuftomed 
two  fturdy  maftiffs  to  feed  themfelves,  by  tearing 
their  way  to  the  concealed  fleflh.  When  his  dogs 
were  well  praftifed  in  this  method  ef  plunder,  he 

marched 
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marched  out  with  them  at  his  heels,  and  mewed  them 
the  dragon  ;  they  ruihed  upon  him  in  queft  of  their 
dinner  j  Dudon  battered  his  fcull,  while  they  lace- 
rated his"belly ;  and  neither  his  fling  nor  claws  were 
able  to  defend  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  praclifed  in  our  pre- 
fent  (late.  Let  a  fortification  be  raifed  on  Salijbury- 
Plain,  refembling  Brejl,  or  Toulon,  or  Paris  itfelf, 
with  all  the  ufual  preparations  for  defence  :  let  the 
inclofure  be  filled  with  beef  and  ale :  let  the  foldiers, 
from  fome  proper  eminence,  fee  fhirts  waving  upon 
lines,  and  here  and  there  a  plump  landlady  hurrying 
about  with  pots  in  their  hands.  When  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  animated  to  advance,  lead  them  in  exact 
order,  with  fife,  and  drum,  to  that  fide  whence  the 
wind  blows,  till  they  come  within  the  fcent  of  roafl 
meat  and  tobacco.  Contrive  that  they  may  approach 
the  place  fading  about  an  hour  after  dinner-time, 
affure  them  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  command 
an  attack. 

If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  fpeaks,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  carry  the  place  by  ftorm  ; 
but  if  a  panick  Ihould  feize  them,  it  will  be  proper 
to  defer  the  enterprize  to  a  more  hungry  hour. 
When  they  have  entered,  let  them  fill  their  bellies 
and  return  to  the  camp. 

On  the  next  day  let  the  fame  place  be  fhewrt 
them  again,  but  with  fome  additions  of  ftrength  or 
terror.  I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  generals 
through  what  gradations  of  danger  they  mould  train 
their  men  to  fortitude.  They  beft  know  what  the 
foldiers  and  what  themfelves  can  bear.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  war  fhould  every  day  vary  its  ap- 
5  pearanee,, 
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pearance.  Sometimes,  as  they  mount  the  rampart, 
a  cook  may  throw  fat  upon  the  fire,  to  accuftom. 
them  to  a  fudden  blaze;  and  fometimes,  by  the 
clatter  of  empty  pots,  they  may  be  innred  to  for- 
midable noifes.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
victory  mult  repofe  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French  pri- 
foners  from  the  coaft,  and  place  them  upon  the  walls 
in  martial  order.  At  their  firft  appearance  their 
hands  mud  be  tied,  but  they  may  be  aliow-ed  to 
grin.  In  a  month  they  may  guard  the  place  with 
their  hands  looted,  provided  that  on  pain  of  death 
they  be  forbidden  to  ftrike. 

By  this  method  our  army  will  foon  be  brought  to 
look  an  enemy  in  the  face.  But  it  has  been  lately 
oblerved,  that  fear  is  received  by  the  ear  as  well  as 
the  eyes ;  and  the  Indian  war-cry  is  reprefented  as 
too  dreadful  to  be  endured ;  as  a  found  that  will 
force  the  braved  veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and 
defert  his  rank ;  that  will  deafen  his  ear,  and  chill 
his  bread ;  that  will  neither  fuffer  him  to  hear  orders 
or  to  feel  fhame,  or  retain  any  fenlibility  but  the 
dread  of  death. 

That    the    favagc    clamours    of  naked  barbarians 

O 

fhould  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to  war,  and 
ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  their  hands,  is  fnrely 
ftrange.  But  this  is  no  time  to  reafon.  I  am  of 

o 

opinion,  that,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  afles,  bulls, 
turkeys,  geefe,  and  tragedians,  a  noife  might  be  pro- 
•cured  equally  horrid  with  the  war-cry.  When  our 
men  have  been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories, 
nothing  will  remain  but  to  qualify  them  tor  extreme 
danger,  by  a  fudden  concert  of  tcrrifick  vocifera- 
tion. 
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tion.  When  they  have  endured  this  laft  trial,  let 
them  be  led  to  adtion,  as.  men  who  are  no  longer  to 
be  frightened ;  as  men  who  can  bear  at  once  the 
grimaces  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 


NUMB.  9.     SATURDAY,  June  10,  1758. 

To     the    IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

IH  AV  E  read  you ;  that  is  a  favour  few  authors 
can  boaft  of  having  received  from  me  belides 
yourfelf.  My  intention  in  telling  you  of  it  is  to  in- 
form you,  that  you  have  both  pleafed  and  angered 
me.  Never  did  writer  appear  fo  delightful  to  me  as 
you  did  when  you  adopted  the  name  of  the  Idler  • 
But  what  a  falling-off  was  there  when  your  firft  pro- 
duction was  brought  to  light !  A  natural  irrefiflible 
attachment  to  that  favourable  paffion,  idling,  had  led. 
me  to  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  Idler,  but  I  find 
him  a  ftranger  to  the  title. 

What  rules  has  he  propofed  totally  to  unbrace  the 
flackened  nerve ;  to  fhade  the  heavy  eye  of  inatten- 
tion ;  to  give  the  fmooth  feature  and  the  uncon- 
tracked  mufcle  •,  or  procure  infenfibility  to  the  whole 
animal  compofition  ? 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  placid  blefiings  I  promifed 
myfclf  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  committed  violence 
upon  myfelf  by  muflering  up  all  my  flrength  to  fet 
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about  reading  you ;  but  I  am  difappointed  in  them 
all,  and  the  ftroke  of  eleven  in  the  morning  is  flill  as 
terrible  to  me  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my 
clothes  ftill  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh  that  our 
climate  would  permit  that  original  nakednefs  which 
the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  enjoy  !  How 
many  unfolicitous  hours  Ihould  I  bafk  away,  warmed 
in  bed  by  the  fun's  glorious  beams,  could  I,  like 
them,  tumble  from  thence  in  a  moment,  when  necef- 
fity  obliges  me  to  endure  the  torment  of  getting  upon 
my  legs. 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  fubjedts  of 
this  delicate  nature  ?  you  who  feem  ignorant  of  the 
inexpreffible  charms  of  the  elbow-chair,  attended 
with  a  foft  ftool  for  the  elevation  of  the  feet !  Thus, 
vacant  of  thought,  do  I  indulge  the  live-long 
day. 

You  may  define  happinefs  as  you  pleafe  ;  I  em- 
brace that  opinion  which  makes  it  eonfifl  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  pain.  To  refledt  is  pain  ;  to  ftir  is  pain  ; 
therefore  I  never  relied:  or  ftir  but  when  I  cannot 
help  it.  Perhaps  you  will  call  my  fcheme  of  life  in- 
dolence, and  therefore  think  the  Idler  excufed  from 
taking  any  notice  of  me  :  but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  indolence  and  idlenefs  as  the  fame ;  and  fo  de- 
fire  you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profefs  your- 
felf  of  6ur  fraternity,  take  fome  notice  of  me,  and 
others  in  my  fituation,  who  think  they  have  a  right 
to  your  affiftance ;  or  relinquifh  the  name. 

You  may  publim,  burn,  or  deflroy  this,  juft  as 
you  are  in  the  humour  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  1  forget 
that  I  wrote  it,  before  it  reaches  you.  I  believe  you 
may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  lioraee,  but  I  cannot  reach 

him 
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him  without  getting  out  of  my  chair  ;  that  is  a  fufH- 
cient  reafon  for  my  not  affixing  any — And  being 
obliged  to  fit  upright  to  ring  the  bell  for  my  fervanc 
to  convey  this  to  the  penny-pod,  if  I  flip  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  being  now  in  the  room,  makes  me 
break  off  abruptly. 


THIS  correfpondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not  to  be 
difmiffed  without  fome  tokens  of  regard.  There  is 
no  mark  more  certain  of  a  genuine  Idler,  than  unea- 
finefs  without  moleftation,  and  complaint  without  a 
grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half  a  pa- 
per fliall  not  wholly  overpower  my  fincerity.  I  mull 
inform  you,  that,  with  all  his  preteniions,  he  that 
calls  for  directions  to  be  idle,  is  yet  but  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  idlenefs,  and  has  attained  neither  the  prac- 
tice nor  theory  of  wafting  life.  The  true  nature  of 
idlenefs  he  will  know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be 
idle.  Virgil  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
that  acquires  ftrength  by  motion.  The  Idler  acquires 
weight  by  lying  Hill. 

The  vis  inertia,  the  quality  of  refilling  all  exter- 
nal impulfe,  is  hourly  increafing ;  the  reftlefs  and 
troublefome  faculties  of  attention  and  diftinctionj 
reflection  on  the  pad,  and  folicitude  for  the  future, 
by  a  long  indulgence  of,idlenefs,  will,  like  tapers  in 
unelaftic  air,  be  gradually  extinguished  ;  and  the 
officious  lover,  the  vigilant  foldier,  the  bufy  trader, 
may,  by  a  judicious  compofure  of  his  mind,  fink  into 
a  ftate  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter  ;  in 
which  he  fliall  retain  the  confciQiifnefs  of  his  own 
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exigence,  only  by  an  obtufe  languor  and  drovvfy  dif-* 
content. 

This  is  the  lowed  fta-ge  to  which  the  favourites  of 
idlenefs  can  defcend ;  thefe  regions  of  undelighted 
quiet  can  be  entered  by  few.  Of  thofe  that  are  pre- 
pared to  fink  down  into  their  {hade,  fome  are  roufed 
into  adlion  by  avarice  or  ambition,  fome  are  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  fame,  fome  allured  by  the  fmile  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importunities  of 
want.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idlenefs,  want  is  the 
moft  formidable.  Fame  is  foon  found  to  be  a  found, 
and  love  a  dream  ;  avarice  and  ambition  may  be 
juftly  fufpedted  of  privy  confederacies  with  idlenefs; 
for  when  they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  vota- 
ries, they  often  deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives 
tinder  her  dominion.  Want  always  Struggles  againft 
idlenefs,  but  Want  herfelf  is  often  overcome  ;  and 
every  hour  fhews  the  careful  obferver  thofe  who  had 
rather  live  in  eafe  than  in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idlenefs,  and  fa  powerful. 
her  influence.  But  fhe  does  not  immediately  confer 
all  her  gifts.  My  correfpondent,  who  feems,  with 
all  his  errors,  worthy  of  advice,  mud  be  told,  that  he 
is  calling  too  haftily  for  the  laft  effufion  of  total  in- 
fenfibility.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
tmikilful  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  neceffary  in  hi* 
initiation  to  idlerrefs.  He  that  never  labours  may 
know  the  pains*  of  idlenefs,  but  not  the  pleafure. 
The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  devotes  himfelf  to  infenii- 
bility,  he  will'  daily  lengthen  the  intervals  of  idlenefs, 
and  fhorten  thofe  of  labour,  till  at  laft  he  will  lie 
down  to  reft,  and  no  longer  difturb  tbe  world  or 
himfelf  by  buftle  or  competition. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that  in- 
formation  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not 
want;  for  a  true  Idler  often  calls  for  that  which  he 
knows  is  never  to  be  had,  and  afks  qneftions  which 
he  does  not  defire  ever  to  be  anfvvered. 
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,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too 
great  for  the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is 
derive^  we  find  to  be  a  general  weaknefs  imputed 
•by  every  fed:  and  party  to  all  others,  and  indeed  by 
every  man  to  every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity,  the  inofl  obftmate  and 
•wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots  ;  of  men,  wh0 
being  numbered,  they  know  not  how  or  why,  ia 
any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  flate,  reiign  the  ufe 
of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  refolve  to  believe 
nothing  that  docs  not  favour  thofe  whom  they  pro- 
fefs  to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  philofophy  is  feduced  by  authorities 
which  he  has  not  always  opportunities  to  examine, 
is  intangled  in  fyftems  by  which  truth  and  falfehood 
are  inextricably  complicated,  or  undertakes  to  talk 
on  fubjedts  which  nature  did  not  form  .him  able  to 
comprehend, 

The  Cartefian,  who  denies  that  his  horfe  feels  the 
fpur,  or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when  the  hounds  ap- 
proach her;  the  difciple  of  Malbranche,  who  main- 
tains that  the  man  was  not  hurt  by  the  bullet,  which, 
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according  to  vulgar  apprehenfion,  fwept  away  his 
legs  ;  the  follower  of  Berkeley,  who,  while  he  fits 
writing  at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  neither 
table,  paper,  nor  finger's  •,  have  all  the  honour  at  leaft 
of  being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  eafily  detected, 
and  may  plead  that  they  did  not  for  fake  truth,  but 
for  appearances  which  they  were  not  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  feldom  to 
do  with  any  thing  remote  or  abftrufe.  The  prefent 
jftate  of  things  is  before  his  eyes ;  and,  if  he  cannot 
be  fatisfied  without  retrofpe&ion,  yet  he  feldom  ex- 
tends his  views  beyond  the  hiflorical  events  of  the 
lad  century.  All  the  knowledge  that  he  can  want 
is  within  his  attainment,  and  moil:  of  the  arguments 
•which  he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Yet  fo  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of  his 
life  with  men  who  have  different  opinions  upon 
every  thing  paft,  prefent,  and  future;  who  deny  the 
mod  notorious  facts,  contradict  the  moft  cogent 
truths,  and  perfift  in  averting  to-day  what  they  af- 
ferted  yefterday,  in  defiance  of  evidence,  and  con- 
tempt of  confutation. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old  in 
idlenefs,  are  Tom  Tempeft  and  Jack  Sneaker.  Both  of 
them  confider  themfelves  as  negledted  by  their  par- 
ties, and  therefore  entitled  to  credit;  for  why  fhould 
they  favour  ingratitude  ?  They  are  both  men  of  in- 
tegrity, where  no  fa&ious  intereft  is  to  be  promoted; 
and  both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they  are  not  heated 
with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempeft   is   a  fleady  friend  to  the  houfe  of 

Stuart.     He  can  recount  the  prodigies  that  have  ap- 
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peared  in  the  fky,  and  the  calamities  that  have  af- 
flidcd  the  nation  every  year  from  the  Revolution ; 
and.  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  con- 
tinued to  reign,  there  would  have  neither  been  worms 
in  our  fhips  nor  caterpillars  in  our  trees.  He  won- 
ders that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by  the  hard 
froft  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  king,  and  is  hourly 
afraid  that  the  whole  ifland  will  be  loft  in  the  fea. 
lie  believes  that  king  William  burned  Whitehall  that 
he  might  (leal  the  furniture ;  and  that  ftllotfon  died 
an  Atheift.  Of  queen  Anne  he  fpeaks  with  more  ten- 
dernefs,  owns  that  flie  meant  well,  and  can  tell  by 
whom  and  why  fhe  was  poifoned.  In  the  fucceeding 
reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  malice,  and  defign. 
He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has  ever  happened 
for  thefe  forty  years  by  chance  or  error;  he  holds 
that  the  battle  of  Dettingen  was  won  by  mi  (lake,  and 
that  of  Fontenoy  loft  by  contract ;  that  theFiftory  was 
funk  by  a  private  order ;  that  Cornhill  was  fired  by 
emiflaries  from  the  council ;  and  the  arch  of  Weft- 
minjler-bridge  was  fo  contrived  as  to  fink  on  purpofe 
that  the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge.  He  con- 
iiders  the  new  road  to  JJlington  as  an  encroachment 
on  liberty,  and  often  aflerts  that  broad  wheels  will  be 
the  ruin  of  England* 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noify,  but  never- 
thelefs  has  fome  fecrets  whicl.  he  always  communi- 
cates in  a  whifper.  Many  and  many  a  time  has  'Tom 
told  me,  in  a  corner,  that  our  miferies  were  almoft 
at  an  end,  and  that  we  fhould  fee,  in  a  month,  an- 
other monarch  on  the  throne  ;  the  time  elapfes  with- 
out a  revolution ;  lorn  meets  me  again  with  new 
D  4  inteU 
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intelligence,  the  whole  fcheme  is  now  fettled,  and  we 
lhall  fee  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to  the  prefent 
eftablifhment ;  he  has  known  thofe  who  faw  the  bed 
into  which  the  Pretender  was  conveyed  in  a  warming- 
pan.  He  often  rejoices  that  the  nation  was  not  en- 
ilaved  by  the  Iri/h.  He  believes  that  king  William 
never  loft  a  battle,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  one  year 
longer  he  would  have  conquered  France.  He  holds 
that  Charles  the  Firft  was  a  Papift.  He  allows  there 
were  fome  good  men  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  a  blaft  upon  the  nation, 
and  has  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  evil  that  we  have 
fuffered  to  the  prefent  hour.  He  believes  that  the 
fcheme  of  the  South  Sea  was  well  intended,  but  that 
it  mifcarried  by  the  influence  of  France.  He  con- 
fiders  a  ftanding  army  as  the  bulwark  of  liberty, 
thinks  us  fecured  from  corruption  by  feptennial  par- 
liaments, relates  how  we  are  enriched  and  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  electoral  dominions,  and  declares  that 
the  publick  debt  is  a  bleffing  to  the  nation. 

Yet  amidft  all  this  profperity,  poor  Jack  is  hourly 
diilurbed  by  the  dread  of  Popery.  He  wonders  that 
fome  ftricler  laws  are  not  made  againfl  Papifts,  and 
is  fometimes  afraid  that  they  are  bufy  with  French 
gold  among  the  bilhops  and  judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  fo  quiet 
for  nothing,  they  muft  certainly  be  forming  fome 
plot  for  the  eftablimment  of  Popery ;  he  does  not 
think  the  prefent  oaths  fufficiently  binding,  and 
•whiles  that  fome  better  fecurity  could  be  found  for 
the  fucceffion  of  Hanover.  He  is  zealous  for  the 

naturali- 
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naturalization  of  foreign  Proteftants,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  admiffion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Engli/h  privileges, 
becaufe  he  thought  a  Jew  would  never  be  a  Papift. 


NUMB.  u.     SATURDAY,  June 24,  1758. 

T  is  commonly  obferved.  that  when  two  Englijb* 
men  meet,  their  firft  talk  is  of  the  weather  •,  they 
are  in  hafte  to  tell  each  other,  what  each  muft  already 
know,  that  it  is  hot  or  cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy 
or  calm. 

There  are,  among  the  numerous  lovers  of  fubtil- 
ties  and  paradoxes,  fome  who  derive  the  civil  inftitu- 
tions  of  ev.ery  country  from  its  climate,  who  impute 
freedom  and  flavery  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
can  fix  the  meridian  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  tell  at 
what  degree  of  latitude  we  are  to  expecl  courage  or 
timidity,  knowledge  or  ignorance. 

From  thefe  dreams  of  idle  fpeculation,  a  flight  fur- 
vey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  hiftory,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  awaken  any  enquirer,  whofe  ambition  of 
diftindtion  has  not  overpowered  his  love  of  truth. 
Forms  of  government  are  feldom  the  refult  of  much 
deliberation  ;  they  are  framed  by  chance  in  popular 
affemblies,  or  in  conquered  countries  by  defpotick 
authority.  Laws  are  often  occafional,  often  capri- 
cious, made  always  by  a  few,  and  fometimes  by  a 
fingle  voice.  Nations  have  changed  their  charac« 
ters;  flavery  is  now  no  where  more  patiently  en- 

dured, 
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dured,  than  in  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  zea- 
lots of  liberty. 

But  national  cuftoms  can  arife  only  from  general 
agreement ;  they  are  not  impofed,  but  chofen,  and 
are  continued  only  by  the  continuance  of  their  caufe. 
.An  Englijhman's  notice  of  the  weather,  is  the  natural 
confequence  of  changeable  flues  and  uncertain  fea- 
fons.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  wet  weather  and 
dry  are  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods ;  but  in 
our  ifland  every  man  goes  to  fleep,  unable  to  guefs 
whether  he  mall  behold  in  the  morning  a  bright  or 
cloudy  atmofphere,  whether  his  reft  (hall  be  lulled 
by  a  fhower,  or  broken  by  a  tempeft.  We  there- 
fore rejoice  mutually  at  good  weather,  as  at  an  efcape 
from  fomething  that  we  feared  ;  and  mutually  com- 
plain of  bad,  as  of  the  lofs  of  fomething  that  we 
hoped. 

Such  is  the  reafon  of  our  practice ;  and  who  fhall 
treat  it  with  contempt  ?  Surely  not  the  attendant  on 
a  court,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a 
being  weak  and  foolim  as  himfelf,  and  whofe  vanity 
is  to  recount  the  names  of  men,  who  might  drop 
into  nothing,  and  leave  no  vacuity  ;  nor  the  proprie- 
tor of  funds,  who  flops  his  acquaintance  in  the  ftreet 
to  tell  him  of  the  lofs  of  half-a-crown  ;  nor  the  en- 
quirer after  news,  who  fills  his  head  with  foreign 
events,  and  talks  of  fkirmimes  and  fieges,  of  which 
no  confequence  will  ev&c  reach  his  hearers  or  him- 
felf.  The  weather  is  a  nobler  and  more  interefling 
fubject ;  it  is  the  preient  flate  of  the  ikies  and  of  the 
earth,  on  which  plenty  and  famine  are  fufpended,  on 
which  millions  depend  for  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

The 
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The  weather  is  frequently  mentioned  for  another 
reafon,  lefs  honourable  to  my  dear  countrymen. 
Our  difpofitions  too  frequently  change  with  the  co- 
lour of  the  fky;  and  when  we  find  ourfelves  cheerful 
and  good-natured,  we  naturally  pay  our  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  powers  of  fun-lhine  ;  or.  if  we  fink 
into  dullnefs  and  peevifhnefs,  look  round  the  horizon 
for  an  excufe,  and  charge  our  difcontent  upon  an 
eafterly  wind  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being  en- 
dowed with  reafon,  than  to  refign  its  powers  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  dependance  on  the 
weather  and  the  wind,  for  the  only  bleffings  which 
nature  has  put  into  our  power,  tranquillity  and  be- 
nevolence. To  look  up  to  the  iky  for  the  nutriment 
of  our  bodies,  is  the  condition  of  nature  ;  to  call 
upon  the  fun  for  peace  and  gaiety,  or  deprecate  the 
clouds  left  forrow  fhould  overwhelm  us,  is  the 
cowardice  of  idlenefs,  and  the  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet  even  in  this  age  of  enquiry  and  knowledge, 
when  fuperftition  is  driven  away,  and  omens  and 
prodigies  have  loft  their  terrors,  we  find  this  folly 
countenanced  by  frequent  examples.  Thofe  that 
laugh  at  the  portentous  glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear 
a  crow  with  equal  tranquillity  from  the  right  or  left, 
will  yet  talk  of  times  and  fituations  proper  for  intel- 
leftual  performances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezes,  and  the  reafon  invigorated  by  a 
bright  calm. 

If  men  who  have  given  up  themfelves  to  fanciful 
credulity  would  confine  their  conceits  in  their  own 
minds,  they  might  regulate  their  lives  by  the  baro- 
meter, with  inconvenience  only  to  themfelves ;  but 

to 
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to  fill  the  world  with  accounts  of  intellects  fubjeft  to 
ebb  and  flow,  of  one  genius  that  awakened  in  the 
fpring,  and  another  that  ripened  in  the  autumn,  of 
one  mind  expanded  in  the  fummer,  and  of  another 
concentrated  in  the  winter,  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
to  tell  children  of  bugbears  and  goblins.  Fear  will 
find  every  houfe  haunted  ;  and  idlenefs  will  wait  for 
ever  for  the  moment  of  illumination. 

This  difUnction  of  feafons  is  produced  only  by 
imagination  operating  on  luxury.  To  temperance 
every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to 
diligence.  He  that  fhall  refolutely  excite  his  facul- 
ties, or  exert  his  virtues,  will  foon  make  himfelf  fu- 
jperior  to  the  feafons,  and  may  fet  at  defiance  the 
morning  mift,  and  the  evening  damp,  the  blafts  of 
the  eaft,  and  the  clouds  of  the  fouth. 

It  was  the  boaft  of  the  Stoick  philofophy,  to  make 
man  unfhaken  by  calamity,  and  undated  by  fuccels, 
incorruptible  by  pleafure,  and  invulnerable  by  pain ; 
thefe  are  heights  of  wifdom  which  none  ever  attained, 
and  to  which  few  can  afpire ;  but  there  are  lower  de- 
grees of  conftancy  neceflary  to  common  virtue  ;  and 
every  man,  however  he  may  diftruft  himfelf  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  good  or  evil,  might  at  lead  druggie  againft 
the  tyranny  of  the  climate,  and  refufe  to  enflave  his 
virtue  or  his  reafon  to  the  mod  variable  of  all  varia- 
tions, the  changes  of  the  weather. 
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NUMB.  12.    SATURDAY,  July  i,  1758. 

TH  AT  every  man  is  important  in  his  own  eyes, 
is  a  poiition  of  which  we  all  either  voluntarily 
or  unwarily  at  leaft  once  an  hour  confefs  the  truth  ; 
and  it  will  unavoidably  follow,  that  every  man  be- 
lieves himfelf  important  to  the  publick. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to  gene- 
ral notice  and  viftble  diftindtion,  is  one  of  thofe  dif- 
putable  privileges  which  we  have  not  always  courage 
to  aflert ;  and  which  we  therefore  fuffer  to  lie  dor- 
mant till  fome  elation  of  mind,  or  viciflitude  of 
fortune,  incites  us  to  declare  our  pretenfions  and  en- 
force our  demands.  And  hopelefs  as  the  claim  of 
vulgar  characters  may  feem  to  the  fupercilious  and 
fevere,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  one  time  or  other 
endeavour  to  ftep  forward  beyond  their  rank,  who 
do  not  make  fome  ftruggles  for  fame,  and  fliew  that 
they  think  all  other  conveniences  and  xlelights  im- 
perfectly enjoyed  without  a  name. 

To  get  a  name,  can  happen  but  to  few.  A  name, 
even  in  the  moft  commercial  nation,  is  one  of  the 
few  things  which  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  the  free 
gift  of  mankind,  which  muft  be  deferved  before  it 
will  be  granted,  and  is  at  laft  unwillingly  beftowed. 
But  this  unwillingnefs  only  encreafes  defire  in  him 
who  believes  his  merit  fufficient  to  overcome  it. 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life,  in  which  this 

fondnefs  for  a  name  feems  principally  to  predominate 

in  both  fexes.    Scarce  any  couple  comes  together 
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but  the  nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newfpapcrs  with 
encomiums  on  each  party.  Many  an  eye,  ranging 
over  the  page  with  eager  curiofity  in  queft  of  ftatef- 
men  and  heroes,  is  flopped  by  a  marriage  celebrated 
between  Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminent  falefman  in 
I'hreadneedle-ftreet,  and  Mifs  Dolly  Juniper,  the  only 
daughter  of  an  eminent  diftiller,  of  the  parifh  of  St. 
Giles's  in  the  Fields,  a  young  lady  adorned  with 
every  accomplishment  that  can  give  happinefs  to  the 
married  ftate.  Or  we  are  told,  amidft  our  impa- 
tience for  the  event  of  a  battle,  that  on  a  certain 
day  Mr.  Winker,  a  tide-waiter  at  Tarmouth,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accom- 
plifhments,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed  they  fet  out  in  a  poft-chaife  for  Tar- 
mouth. 

Many  are  the  enquiries  which  fuch  intelligence 
rnuft  undoubtedly  raife,  but  nothing  in  this  world  is 
lafting.  When  the  reader  has  contemplated  with 
envy,  or  with  gladnefs,  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram 
and  Mr.  Winker,  and  ranfacked  his  memory  for  the 
names  of  Juniper  and  Cackle,  his  attention  is  diverted 
to  other  thoughts,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will  not 
cover  this  feafon  ;  or  that  a  fpaniel  has  been  loft  or 
ftolen,  that  anfvvers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arifes  that  on  the  day  of  marriage  all 
agree  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am  not  able 
to  difcover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it  kind,  by  a 
publick  declaration,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealoufy,  to  let  parents  know 
that  they  may  fet  their  daughters  at  liberty  whom 
they  have  locked  up  for  fear  of  the  bridegroom,  or 
to  difmifs  to  their  counters  and  their  offices  the 

amorous 
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amorous  youths  that  had  been  ufed  to  hover  round 
the  dwelling  of  the  bride. 

Thefe  connubial  praifes  may  have  another  caufe. 
Tt  may  be  the  intention  of  the  hufband  and  wife  to 
dignify  themfelves  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  ami, 
according  to  their  different  tempers  or  expecta- 
tions, to  win  affection,  or  enforce  refpedr. 

It  was  faid  of  the  family  of  Lucas,  that  it  was  no- 
ble 9  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  fijlers 
were  virtuous.  What  would  a  ftranger  fay  of  the 
Englijh  nation,  in  which  on  the  day  of  marriage  all 
the  men  are  eminent,  and  all  the  women  beautiful, 
accomplijhed,  and  rich? 

How  long  the  wife  will  be  perfuaded  of  the  emi- 
nence of  her  hufband,  or  the  hufband  continue  to 
believe  that  his  wife  has  the  qualities  required  to 
make  marriage  happy,  may  reafonably  be  queftion- 
ed.  I  am  afraid  that  much  time  feldom  paffes  before 
each  is  convinced  that  praifes  are  fallacious,  and 
particularly  thofe  praifes  which  we  confer  upon  our- 

felves. 

i  •  *  i  / 

I  Ihould  therefore  think,  that  this  cuftom  might 

o 

be  omitted  without  any  lofs  to  the  community  -,  and 
that  the  fons  and  daughters  of  lanes  and  alleys  might 
go  hereafter  to  the  next  church,  with  no  witnefles  of 
their  worth  or  happinefs  but  their  parents  and  their 
friends;  but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on  the  bridal 
day  without  fome  gratification  of  their  vanity,  I  hope 
they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a  friend  of  mine 
who  propofes  to  devote  his  powers  to  their  fervice. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whofe  eminence  was  once  allowed 
by  the  eminent,  and  whofe  accompli  foments  were  con- 
fefled  by  the  accomplijhed,  in  the  latter  part  of  a  long 

life 
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life  fupported  himfelf  by  an  uncommon  expedient-, 
He  had  a  (landing  elegy  and  epithalamium,  of  which 
only  the  firfl  and  laft  were  leaves  varied  occafionally, 
and  the  intermediate  pages  were,  by  general  terms, 
left  applicable  alike  to  every  character.  When  any 
marriage  became  known,  Settle  ran  to  the  bridegroom 
with  his  epithalamium ;  and  when  he  heard  of  any 
death,  ran  to  the  heir  with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himfelf  difgraced  by  a  trade  that 
was  pra&ifed  fo  long  by  the  rival  of  Dryden,  by  the 
poet  whofe  Emprefs  of  Morocco  was  played  before 
princes  by  ladies  of  the  court? 

My  friend  purpofes  to  open  an  office  in  the  Fleet 
for  matrimonial  panegyricks,  and  will  accommodate 
all  with  praife  who  think  their  own  powers  of  ex- 
preflion  inadequate  to  their  merit.  He  will  fell  any 
man  or  woman  the  virtue  or  qualification  which  is 
moft  fafhionable  or  moft  defired  ;  but  defires  his 
cuftomers  to  remember,  that  he  fets  beauty  at  the 
higheft  price,  and  riches  at  the  next,  and,  if  he  be 
well  paid,  throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 
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NUMB.  13.     SATURDAY,  July  8,  1758. 

?o  tie  IDLE  R. 

DEAR  Mr.  IDLER, 

THOUGH  few  men  of  prudence  are  much  in- 
clined to  interpofe  in  difputes  between  man 
and  wife,  who  commonly  make  peace  at  the  expence 
of  the  arbitrator ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  before  you 
a  controverfy,  by  which  the  quiet  of  my  houfe  has 
been  long  difturbed,  and  which,  unlefs  you  can  de- 
cide it,  is  likely  to  produce  lafting  evils,  and  embit- 
ter thofe  hours  which  nature  feems  to  have  appropri- 
ated to  tendernefs  and  repofe. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,  but  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  domeftick  prudence,  and  ele- 
gant frugality.  I  lived  with  her  at  eafe,  if  not  with 
happinefs,  and  feldom  had  any  reafon  of  complaint. 
The  houfe  was  always  clean,  the  fervants  were  active 
and  regular,  dinner  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the 
fame  minute,  and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  frightened  when  I  invited  -their  hufbands^  left 
their  own  economy  fhould  be  lefs  efteemed. 

During  this  gentle  lapfe  of  life,  my  dear  brought 
me  three  daughters.  I  wiflied  for  a  fon,  to  continue 
the  family  :  but  my  wife  often  tells  me,  that  boys  are 
dirty  things,  and  are  always  troublefome  in  a  houfe  ; 
and  declares  that  (he  has  hated  the  fight  of  them  ever 
fmce  flie  law  lady  Fondle* s  elded  fon  ride  over  a  car- 
pet with  his  hobby-horfe  all  mire.  * 

VOL.  VII.  E  I  did 
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I  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinon,  but  knew 
that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys;  and  therefore 
compofed  myfelf  to  bear  what  I  could  not  remedy, 
and  refolved  to  beflow  that  care  on  my  daughters, 
to  which  only  the  Tons  are  commonly  thought  en- 
titled. 

But  my  wife's  notions  of  education  differ  widely 
from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  idle- 
nefs,  and  confiders  every  ftate  of  life  as  idlenefs,  in 
which  the  hands  are  not  employed,  or  feme  art  ac- 
quired, by  which  fhe  thinks  money  may  be  got  or 
faved. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  ihe  calls  up  her 
daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints  them  a  taik 
of  needle-work  to  be  performed  before  breakfafl. 
They  are  confined  in  a  garret,  which  has  its  window 
in  the  roof,  both  becaufe  work  is  beft  done  at  a  iky- 
light,  and  becaufe  children  are  apt  to  lofe  time  by 
looking  about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfafl,  and  as 
they  deferve  are  commended  or  reproved ;  they  are 
then  fent  up  with  a  new  tafk  till  dinner ;  if  no  com- 
pany is  expected,  their  mother  fits  with  them  the 
whole  afternoon,  to  direct  their  operations,  and  to 
draw  patterns,  and  is  fometimes  denied  to  her  neareft 
relations  when  me  is  engaged  in  teaching  them  a  new 
flitch. 

By  this  continual  exercife  of  their  diligence,  Ihe 
has  obtained  a  very  confiderable  number  of  laborious 
performances.  We  have  twice  as  many  fire-fkreens 
as  chimneys,  and  three  flourifhcd  quilts  for  every 
bed.  Half  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
futile  pictures,  which  imitate  tapeftry.  But  all  their 

work 
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work  is  not  fet  out  to  fhevv;  fhe  has  boxes  filled  with 
knit  garters  and  braided  fhoes.  She  has  twenty  co- 
vers for  fide-faddles  embroidered  with  filver  flowers, 
and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  various  figures, 
which  fhe  refolves  fome  time  or  other  to  hang 
up.  All  thefe  fhe  difplays  to  her  company  when- 
ever fhe  is  elate  with  merit,  and  eager  for  praife ; 
and  amidft  the  praifes  which  her  friends  and  herfelf 
bellow  upon  her  merit,  fhe  never  fails  to  turn  to  me, 
and  afk  what  all  thefe  would  coft,  if  I  had  been  to 
buy  them. 

1  fometimes  venture  to  tell  her,  that  many  of  the 
ornaments  are  fuperfluous ;  that  what  is  done  with 
fo  much  labour  might  have  been  fupplied  by  a  very 
eafy  purchafe;  that  the  work  is  not  always  worth 
the  materials ;  and  that  I  know  not  why  the  children 
fhould  be  perfecuted  with  ufelefs  tafks,  or  obliged  to 
make  fhoes  that  are  never  worn.  She  anfwers  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never  care  ho'.v  money 
goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of  a  dozen  new  chairs  for 
which  fhe  is  contriving;  covers,  and  of  a  couch 

O  fc  » 

which  fhe  intends  to  ftand  as  a  monument  of  needle- 
work. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  girls  grow  up  in  total  igno- 
rance of  every  thing  paft,  prefent,  and  future.  Molly 
afked  me  the  other  day,  whether  Ireland  was  in 
France,  and  was  ordered  by  her  mother  to  mend  her 
hem.  Kitty  knows  not,  at  fixteen,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Proteftant  and  a  Papift,  becaufe  fhe  has  been 
employed  three  years  in  filling  the  fide  of  a  clofet 
with  a  hanging  that  is  to  reprefent  Cranmer  in  the 
flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldeil  girl,  is  now  unable  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  fpcnt  all  the  time, 
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which  other  children  pafs  at  fchool,  in  working  the 
interview  between  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sbeba. 

About  a  month  ago,  Tent  and  jTz/r/^-ftitch  feemed 
at  a  fland  ;  my  ,vife  knew  not  what  new  work  to  in- 
troduce; I  ventured  to  propofe  that  the  girls  fhould 
now  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  mentioned  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  little  arithmetick  ;  but,  unhappily,  my 
wife  has  difcovered  that  linen  wears  out,  and  has 
bought  the  girls  three  little  wheels,  that  they  may 
fpin  hukkaback  for  the  fervants  table.  I  remon- 
ftrated,  that  with  larger  wheels  they  might  difpatch 
in  an  hour  what  muft  now  coft  them  a  day  ;  but  flic 
told  me,  with  irrefiftible  authority,  that  any  bufinefs 
is  better  than  idlenefs  ;  that  when  thefe  wheels  are 
fet  upon  a  table,  with  mats  under  them,  they  will 
turn  without  noife,  and  keep  the  girls  upright  ;  that 
great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentlewomen  ;  and  that 
with  thefe,  fmall  as  they  are,  flie  does  not  doubt  but 
that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are  kept  clofe,  will  fpin 
every  year  as  much  cloth  as  would  colt  five  pounds 
if  one  were  to  buy  it. 
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NUMB.  14.     SATURDAY,  July  15,  1758. 


WHEN  Diogenes  received  a  vifit  in  his  tub 
from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  afked,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtefy,  what 
petition  he  had  to  offer;  /  have  nothing,  faid  he,  to 
ajk,  but  that  you  would  remove  to  the  other  fide,  that 
you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  funfhine,  take  from  me 
what  you  cannot  give  me, 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the  greateft 
monarch  of  the  earth,  which  thofe,  who  have  lefs 
power  than  Alexander,  may,  with  yet  more  propriety, 
apply  to  themfelves.  He  that  does  much  good, 
may  be  allowed  to  do  fometimes  a  little  harm.  But 
if  the  opportunities  of  beneficence  be  denied  by 
fortune,  innocence  fhould  at  leaft  be  vigilantly  pre- 
fer ved. 

It  is  well  known,  that  time  once  pad  never  re- 
turns ;  and  that  the  moment  which  is  loft,  is  loft  for 
ever.  Time  therefore  ought,  above  all  other  kinds 
of  property,  to  be  free  from  invafion  ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  man  who  does  not  claim  the  power  of  wafting 
that  time  which  is  the  right  of  others. 

This  ufurpation  is  fo  general,  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  year  is  fpent  by  choice  ;  fcarcely  any 
thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended,  or  obtained  when 
it  is  defired.  Life  is  continually  ravaged  by  in- 
vaders; onejleals  away  an  hour,  and  another  a  day  ; 

E  3  one 
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one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into  bufi- 
neis,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amufement ;  the  de- 
predation is  continued  through  a  thoufand  viciflitudes 
of  tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  loft  all,  vve 
can  lole  no  more. 

This  vvafte  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  vvhofe  followers 
linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations,  and  die  at 
lair,  with  petitions  in  their  hands.  Thofe  who  raife 
envy  will  ealiiy  incur  cenfure.  1  know  not  whether 
ttatefmen  and  patrons  do  not  fuffer  more  reproaches 
than  they  deferve,  and  may  not  rather  themfelves 
complain,  that  they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  preten- 
fions  without  merit,  and  to  importunity  without 
ihame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  attend- 
ance are  more  lamented  than  felt.  To  the  greater 
number  felicitation  is  its  own  reward.  To  be  feen 
in  good  company,  to  talk  of  familiarities  with  men 
of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  frefheft  news,  to  gra- 
tify an  inferior  circle  with  predictions  of  encreafe  or 
decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate 
for  high  offices,  are  compenfations  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  delay  of  favours,  which  per- 
haps he  that  begs  them  has  hardly  confidence  to 
expeft. 

A  man  confpicuous  in  a  high  (ration,  who  mul- 
tiplies hopes  that  he  may  muhiply  dependants,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  beaft  of  prey,  juftly  dreaded,  but 
eafily  avoided ;  his  den  is  known,  and  they  who 
would  not  be  devoured,  need  not  approach  it. 
The  great  danger  of  the  wafte  of  time  is  from 
i  cater- 
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caterpillars  and  moths,  who  are  not  refifted,  becaufe 
they  are  not  feared,  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded 
mifchiefs,  and  invifible  encroachments. 

He,  whofe  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  notice 
of  mankind,  muft  give  up  himfelf,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of  thofe  who 
furround  him.  Every  man,  who  is  fick  of  himfelf, 
will  fly  to  him  for  relief ;  he  that  wants  to  fpeak  will 
require  him  to  hear;  and  he  that  wants  to  hear  will 
expect  him  to  fpeak.  Hour  pafles  after  hour,  the 
noon  fucceeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon, 
while  a  thoufand  objects  are  forced  upon  his  atten- 
tion, which  he  rejects  as  faft  as  they  are  offered,  but 
which  the  cuftomof  the  world  requires  to  be  received 
with  appearance  of  regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindnefs  of  others,  we  muft 
endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  perfuade 
himfelf  to  withdraw  from  fociety,  muft  be  content 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  multitude  of  ty- 
rants; to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  appointments 
which  he  never  keeps ;  to  the  confultor,  who  afks 
advice  which  he  never  takes ;  to  the  boafter,  who 
blufters  only  to  be  praifedj  to  the  complainer,  who 
whines  only  to  be  pitied;  to  the  projector,  whofe 
happinefs  is  to  entertain  his  friends  with  expec- 
tations which  all  but  himfelf  know  to  be  vain ; 
to  the  economift,  who  tells  of  bargains  and  fet- 
tlements;  to  the  politician,  who  predifts  the  fate 
of  battles  and  breach  of  alliances ;  to  the  ufurer, 
who  compares  the  different  funds ;  and  to  the 
talker,  who  talks  only  becaufe  he  Joves  to  be  talk- 
ing. 

£4  To 
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To  put  every  man  in  pofiemon  of  his  own  time, 
and  refcue  the  day  from  this  fucceffion  of  ufurpers, 
is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  my  hope.  Yet, 
perhaps,  fome  (lop  might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful 
perfecution,  if  all  would  feriouily  reflect,  that  who- 
ever pays  a  vifit  that  is  net  defired,  or  talks  longer 
than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an 
injury  which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  that 
which  he  cannot  give. 


NUMB.  15.   SATURDAY,  July  22,  1758. 

To  the    IDLE  R. 

/ 

SIR, 

1HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  bufinefs; 
that,  you  will  fay,  is  a  mod  grievous  one ;  but 
what  makes  it  the  more  fo  to  me,  is,  that  my. wife  has 
nothing  to  do :  at  lead  fhe  had  too  good  an  educa- 
tion, and  the  profpedt  of  too  good  a  fortune  in  re- 
verfion  when  I  married  her,  to  think  of  employing 
herfelf  either  in  my  mop -affairs,  or  the  management 
of  my  family. 

Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  my  own,  muft  be 
filled  up  fome  way  or  other.  For  my  part,  I  have 
enough  to  mind,  in  weighing  my  goods  out,  and 
waiting  on  my  cuftomers  :  but  my  wife,  though 
fhe  could  be  of  as  much  ufe  as  a  Ihopman  to  me,  if 
fhe  would  put  her  hand  to  it,  is  now  only  in  my 

way. 
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way.  She  walks  all  the  morning  fauntering  about 
the  mop  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket-holes, 
or  {lands  gaping  at  the  door-fill,  and  looking  at 
every  perfon  that  paries  by.  She  is  continually  afking 
me  a  thoufand  frivolous  queflions  about  every  cuf- 
tomer  that  comes  in  and  goes  out;  and  all  the'while 
that  lam  entering  any  thing  in  my  day-book,  fhe  is 
lolling  over  the  counter,  and  flaring  at  it,  as  if  I  was 
only  fcribbling  or  drawing  figures  for  her  amufement. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  fhe  will  take  a  needle  :  but  as  fhe 
always  works  at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
fhop,  fhe  has  fo  many  interruptions,  that  fhe  is  lon- 
ger hemming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  flocking,  than  I 
am  in  breaking  forty  loaves  of  iugar,  and  making  it 
up  into  pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  I  am  fure  likewife  to  have  her 
company,  except  fhe  is  called  upon  by  fome  of  her 
acquaintance  :  and  then,  as  we  let  out  all  the 
upper  part  of  our  houfe,  and  have  only  a  little 
room  backwards  for  ourfelves,  they  either  keep 
fuch  a  chattering, . or  elfe  are  calling  out  every  mo- 
ment to  me,  that  I  cannot  mind  my  bufinefs  for 
them. 

My  wife,  1  am  fure,  might  do  all  the  little  mat- 
ters  our  family  requires ;  and  I  could  wifh  that  fhe 
would  employ  herfelf  in  them  ;  but,  inftead  of  that^ 
we  have  a  girl  to  do  the  work,  and  look  after  a 
little  boy  about  two  years  old,  which  I  may  fairly 
fay  is  the  mother's  own  child.  The  brat  mud  be 
humoured  in  every  thing :  he  is  therefore  fuffered 
conftantly  to  play  in  the  fhop,  pull  all  the  goods 
about,  and  clamber  up  the  fhelves  to  get  at  the 
plumbs  and  fugar.  I  dare  not  correct  him  ;  be- 

caufe, 
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caufe,  if  I  did,  I  ihould  have  wife  and  maid  both 
upon  me  at  once.  As  to  the  latter,  Ihe  is  as  lazy 
and  fluttilh  as  her  miftrefs;  and  becaufe  fhe  com- 
plains file  has  too  much  work,  we  can  fcarcely  get 
her  to  do  any  thing  at  all :  nay,  what  is  worfe 
than  that,  I  am  afraid  fhe  is  hardly  honeft  ;  and 
as  (lie  is  cntrufted  to  buy  in  all  our  provifions,  the 
jade,  I  am  fare,  makes  a  market-penny  out  of  every 
article. 

But  to  return  to  my  deary. — The  evenings  are 
the  only  time,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  that  1  am  left 
to  myfelf;  for  then  flie  generally  takes  the  child  out 
to  give  it  milk  in  the  park.  When  fhe  comes  home 
again,  fhe  is  fo  fatigued  with  walking,  that  fhe  can- 
not itir  from  her  chair  :  and  it  is  an  hour,  after  Ihop 
is  fhut,  before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  fupper,  while  the 
maid  is  taken  up  in  undrelTmg  and  putting  the  child 
to  bed. 

But  you  will  pity  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
you  the  manner  in  which  we  generally  pafs  our  Sun- 
days. In  the  morning  fhe  is  commonly  too  ill  to 
drefs  herfelf  to  go  to  church  ;  fhe  therefore  never 
gets  up  till  noon ;  and  what  is  dill  more  vexatious, 
keeps  me  in  bed  with  her,  when  I  ought  to  be  bu- 
fily  engaged  in  better  employment.  It  is  well  if  fhe 
can  get  her  things  on  by  dinner-time ;  and  when 
that  is  over,  I  am  fure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her, 
cither  to  Georgia,  or  Hornfey  Wood,  or  the  White 
Conduit  Houfe.  Yet  even  thefe  near  excurfions  are 
fo  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  befides  what  it  cofts 
me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  fyllabubs,  and  cakes 
for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently  forced  to  take  a  hack- 
ney-coach, or  drive  them  out  in  a  one-horfe  chair. 

At 
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At  other  times,  as  my  wife  is  rather  of  the  fatted, 
and  a  very  poor  walker,  befides  bearing  her  whole 
weight  upon  my  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  child 
myfelf. 

Thus,  Sir,  does  ihe  conftantly  drawl  out  her  time, 
without  either  profit  or  fatisfa&ion  ;  and,  while  I 
fee  my  neighbours  wives  helping  in  the  fhop,  and 
almoO:  earning  as  much  as  their  hufbands,  I  have  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead 
weight  upon  me.  In  fhort,  I  do  not  know  any 
greater  misfortune  can  happen  to  a  plain  hard-work- 
tradefman,  as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to  fuch  a 
woman,  who  is  rather  a  clog  than  an  helpmate  to 
him. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

ZACHARY  TREACLE. 
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NUMB.  16.     SATURDAY,  July  29,  1758. 

IP  AID  a  vifit  yefterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned 
Drugget,  at  his  country-lodgings.  Ned  began 
trade  with  a  very  fmall  fortune  j  he  took  a  imall 
houfe  in  an  obfcure  ftreet,  and  for  fome  years  dealt 
only  in  remnants.  Knowiog  that  light  gains  make  a 
heavy  purfe,  he  was  content  with  moderate  profit; 
having  obferved  or  heard  the  effech  of  civility,  he 
bowed  down  to  the  counter  edge  at  the  entrance  and 
departure  of  every  cuftomer,  litlened  without  impa- 
tience to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant,  and  refufed 
without  refentment  the  offers  of  the  penurious.  His 
only  recreation  was  to  ftand  at  his  own  door  and  look 
into  the  ftreet.  His  dinner  was  fent  him  from  a 
neighbouring  alehoufe,  and  he  opened  and  fhut  the 
ihop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  foon  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
ftreet  to  the  other  ;  and  Mr.  Drugget's  exemplary 
condudt  was  recommended  by  every  matter  to  his 
apprentice,  and  by  every  father  to  his  fon.  Ned 
was  not  only  confidered  as  a  thriving  trader,  but  as 
a  man  of  elegance  and  politenefs,  for  he  was  re- 
markably neat  in  his  drefs,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
threadbare  without  fpotting  it ;  his  hat  was  always 
bruihed,  his  fhoes  glofly,  his  wig  nicely  curled,  and 
his  (lockings  without  a  wrinkle.  With  fuch  quali- 
fications it  was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  gain  the 
heart  of  Mifs  Comfit^  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit 
the  confectioner. 

Ned 
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Ned  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  happinefs  marriage  has 
encreafed.  His  wife  had  the  fame  difpofition  with 
himfelf;  and  his  method  of  life  was  very  little  chang- 
ed, except  that  he  difmifled  the  lodgers  from  the  firfl 
floor,  and  took  the  whole  houfe  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parlimony,  accumulated  a 
confiderable  fum,  to  which  the  fortune  of  his  wife 
was  now  added.  From  this  time  he  began  to  grafp 
at  greater  acquifitions,  and  was  always  ready,  with 
money  in  his  hand,  to  pick  up  the  refufe  of  a  fale, 
or  to  buy  the  flock  of  a  trader  who  retired  from 
bufinefs.  He  foon  added  his  parlour  to  his  (hop, 
and  was  obliged  a  few  months  afterwards  to  hire  a 
warehoufe. 

He  had  now  a  (hop  fplendidly  and  copioufly  fur- 
nifhed  with  every  thing  that  time  had  injured,  or 
fafhion  had  degraded,  with  fragments  of  tiffues,  odd 
yards  of  brocade,  vaft  bales  of  faded  filk,  and  innu- 
merable boxes  of  antiquated  ribbons.  His  fhop  was 
foon  celebrated  through  all  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  frequented  by  every  form  of  oftentatious  po- 
verty. Every  maid,  whofe  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
taller  than  her  lady,  matched  her  gown  at  Mr.  Drug- 
get's ;  and  many  a  maiden,  who  had  patTed  a  winter 
with  her  aunt  in  London,  dazzled  the  rufticks,  at  her 
return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drugget  had  fup- 
plied.  His  fhop  was  often  vifited  in  a  morning  by 
ladies  who  left  their  coaches  in  the  next  flreet,  and 
crept  through  the  alley  in  linen  gowns.  Drugget 
knows  the  rank  of  his  cuftomers  by  their  bafhful- 
nefs ;  and,  when  he  finds  them  unwilling  to  be  feen, 
invites  them  up  Hairs,  or  retires  with  them  to  the 
back  window. 

4  I  rejoiced 
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I  rejoiced  at  the  encreafing  profperity  of  my 
friend,  and,  imagined  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he  was 
growing  happy.  His  mind  has  partaken  the  en- 
largement of  his  fortune.  When  I  Hepped  in  for 
the  firft  five  years,  I  was  welcomed  only  with  a  fhake 
of  the  hand  ;  in  the  next  period  of  his  life,  he  bec- 
koned acrofs  the  way  for  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  for  fix 
years  paft,  he  invites  me  to  dinner ;  and,  if  he  be- 
fpeaks  me  the  day  before,  never  fails  to  regale  me 
with  a  fillet  of  veal. 

His  riches   neither  made  him  uncivil  nor  negli- 

o 

gent ;  he  rofe  at  the  fame  hour,  attended  with  the 
fame  affiduity,  and  bowed  with  the  fame  gentlenefs. 
But  for  fome  years  he  has  been  much  inclined  to 
talk  of  the  fatigues  of  bufmefs,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  a  {hop,  and  to  wifh  that  he  had  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  renewed  his  uncle's  leafe  of  a 
farm,  that  he  might  have  lived  without  noife  and 
hurry,  in  a  pure  air,  in  the  artlefs  fociety  of  honelt 
villagers,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture. 

I  foon  difcovered  the  caufe  of  my  friend's  philo- 
fophy.  He  thought  himfelf  grown  rich  enough  to 
have  a  lodging  in  the  country,  like  the  mercers  on 
LudgatC'Lill,  and  was  refolved  to  enjoy  himfelf  in 
the  decline  of  life.  This  was  a  revolution  not  to  be 
made  fuddenly.  He  talked  three  years  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  country,  but  pafTed  every  night  over  his 
own  fhop.  But  at  laft  he  refolved  to  be  happy,  and 
hired  a  lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may  (teal 
fome  hours  in  the  week  from  bufinefs;  for,  fays  he, 
when  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  loves  to  entertain  him" 
f e If f onetimes  with  his  oivn  thoughts. 

I  was 
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I  was  invited  to  this  feat  of  quiet  and  contempla- 
tion among  thofe  whom  Mr.  Drugget  confiders  as  his 
moft  reputable  friends,  and  deiires  to  make  the  firft 
witnefles  of  his  elevation  to  the  higheft  dignities  of 
a  fhopkeeper.  I  found  hirn  at  JJlington,  in  a  room 
which  overlooked  the  high  road,  amufing  himfelf 
with  looking  through  the  window,  which  the  clouds 
of  dull  would  not  fuffer  him  to  open.  He  embraced 
me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the  country,  and 
afked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myfelf  refrefhed.  He 
then  defired  that  dinner  might  be  h aliened,  for  frefh 
air  always  fharpened  his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a 
toaft  and  a  glafs  of  wine  after  my  walk.  He  told 
me  much  of  the  pleafure  he  found  in  retirement, 
and  wondered  what  had  kept  him  fo  long  out  of  the 
country.  After  dinner,  company  came  in,  and  Mr. 
Drugget  again  repeated  the  praifes  of  the  country, 
recommended  the  pleafures  of  meditation,  and  told 
them,  that  he  had  been  all  the  morning  at  the  win- 
dow, counting  the  carnages  as  they  j>a(Ted  before 
him. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  17.     SATURDAY,  Augujl  5,   1758. 

THE  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the 
laft  month,  is  faid  to  have  given  great  dif- 
turbance  to  the  infpedtors  of  barometers.  The  ora- 
culous  glafTes  have  deceived  their  votaries;  ftiower 
has  fucceeded  fhovver,  though  they  predicted  fun- 
Ihine  and  dry  ikies;  and  by  fatal  confidence  in  thefe 
fallacious  promifes,  many  coats  have  loft  their  glofs, 
and  many  curls  been  moiftened  to  fkccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  diftrefles  to  which  mortals  fub- 
ject  themfelves  by  the  pride  of  fpeculation.  I  had 
no  part  in  this  learned  difappointment,  who  am  con- 
tent to  credit  my  fenfes,  and  to  believe  that  rain  will 
fall  when  the  air  blackens,  and  that  the  weather  will 
be  dry  when  the  fun  is  bright.  My  caution  indeed 
does  not  always  preferve  me  from  a  fhovver.  To  be 
wet,  may  happen  to  the  genuine  Idler  \  but  to  be  wet 
in  oppofition  to  theory,  can  befal  only  the  Idler  that 
pretends  to  be  bufy.  Of  thofe  that  fpin  out  life  in 
trifles,  and  die  without  a  memorial,  many  flatter 
themfelves  with  high  opinions  of  their  own  import- 
ance, and  imagine  that  they  are  every  day  adding 
fome  improvement  to  human  life.  To  be  idle  and 
to  be  poor,  have  always  been  reproaches,  and  there- 
fore every  man  endeavours,  with  his  utmoft  care,  to 
hide  his  poverty  from  others,  and  his  idlenefs  from 
himfelf. 

Among  thofe  whom  I  never  could  perfuade  to  rank 
themfelves  with  Idlers,  and  who  fpeak  with  indigna- 
tion 
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tion  of  my  morning  fleeps  and  nocturnal  rambles; 
one  pafles  the  day  in  catching  fpiders,  that  he  may 
count  their  eyes  with  a  microfcope ;  another  ere&s 
his  head,  and  exhibits  the  dull  of  a  marigold  fepa- 
rated  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of 
Leeuzvcnhoeck  himfelf.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of  elec- 
tricity; fome  fufpend  rings  to  a  load-flone,  and  find 
that  what  they  did  yefterday  they  can  do  again  to- 
day. Some  regifter  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and 
die  fully  convinced  that  the  wind  is  changeable. 

There  are  men  yet  more  profound,  who  have  heard 
that  two  colourlefs  liquors  may  produce  a  colour  by 
union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies  will  grow  hot  if 
they  are  mingled  •,  they  mingle  them,  and  produce 
the  effect  expefled,  fay  it  is  ftrange,  and  mingle  them 
again. 

The  Idkrs  that  fport  only  with  inanimate  nature 
may  claim  fome  indulgence ;  if  they  are  ufelefs,  they 
are  Hill  innocent :  but  there  are  others,  whom  I 
know  not  how  to  mention  without  more  emotion 
than  my  love  of  quiet  willingly  admits.  Among 
the  inferior  profeflbrs  of  medical  knowledge,  is  a 
race  of  wretches,  whofe  lives  are  only  varied  by  va- 
rieties of  cruelty  ;  whofe  favourite  amufement  is^  to 
nail  dcgs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive;  to  try  how 
long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  degrees  of 
mutilation,  or  with  the  excifion  or  laceration  of  the 
vital  parts;  to  examine  whether  burning  irons  are 
felt  more  acutely  by  the  bone  or  tendon ;  and 
whether  the  more  lafting  agonies  are  produced  by 
poifon  forced  into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the 
veins. 

VOL.  VII.  F  It 
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It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  offend  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  images  like  thefe. 
If  fuch  cruelties  were  not  pradtifed,  it  were  to  be 
delired  that  they  fhould  not  be  conceived  •,  but,  fince 
they  are  publilhed  every  day  with  oftentation,  let  me 
be  allowed  once  to  mention  them,  fince  I  mention 
them  with  abhorrence. 

Mead  has  invidioufly  remarked  of  Woodward,  that 
he  gathered  Ihells  and  ftones,  and  would  pafs  for  a 
philofopher.  With  preteniions  much  lefs  reafon- 
able,  the  anatomical  novice  tears  out  the  living 
bowels  of  an  animal,  and  flyles  himfelf  phyfician, 
prepares  himfelf  by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  pro- 
feffion  which  he  is  to  exercife  upon  the  tender  and 
the  helplefs,  upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds, 
and  by  which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  his 
arts  of  torture,  and  continue  thofe  experiments  upon 
infancy  and  age,  which  he  has  hitherto  tried  upon 
cats  and  dogs. 

What  is  alledged  in  defence  of  thefe  hateful  prac- 
tices, every  one  knows ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  by 
knives,  fire,  and  poifon,  knowledge  is  not  always 
fought,  and  is  very  feldom  attained.  The  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried,  are  tried  again  ;  he  that 
burned  an  animal  with  irons  yefterday,  will  be  willing 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  burning  another  to-morrow. 
I  know  not,  that  by  living  difledions  any  difcovery 
has  been  made  by  which  a  fingle  malady  is  more 
eafily  cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  phyfiology 
has  been  fomewhat  encreafed,  he  furely  buys  know- 
ledge dear,  who  learns  the  ufe  of  the  ladleals  at  the 
expence  of  his  humanity.  It  is  time  that  univerfal 

refentment 
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refentment  Ihould  arile  againfl:  thcfe  horrid  opera- 
tions, which  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  extinguifa 
thofe  fenfations  which  give  man  confidence  in  man, 
and  make  the  phyfician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout 
or  (lone. 


NUMB.  1 8.     SATURDAY,  Auguft  12,  1758* 

To    the    IDLE  R» 

SIR, 

IT  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours  to 
obtain  diflindion  by  ridicule,  or  cenfurc,  that  he 
teaches  others  to  pradtife  his  own  arts  againfl  him- 
felf ;  and  that,  after  a  Ihort  enjoyment  of  the  ap* 
plaufe  paid  to  his  fagacity,  or  of  the  mirth  excited 
by  his  wit,  he  is  doomed  to  fuffer  the  fame  feverities 
of  fcr.uti.ny,  to  hear  inquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and 
exaggeration  fporting  with  his  failings* 

The  natural  difcontent  of  inferiority  will  feldom 
fail  to  operate  in  fome  degree  of  malice  againfl  him 
who  profeffes  to  fuperintend  the  conduct  of  others, 
efpecially  if  he  feats  himfelf  uncalled  in  the  chair 
of  judicature,  and  exercifes  authority  by  his  own 
commiffion. 

You  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  your  obferva- 
tions  on  human  folly,  if  they  produce  laughter  at 
one  time,  awaken  criticifm  at  another ;  and  that 
among  the  numbers  whom  you  have  taught  to  feoff 

F  2  at 
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at  the  retirement  of  Drugget,  there  is  one  who  offers 
his  apology. 

The  miftake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  The  publick  pleafures  of  far  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit.  Very  few  carrf 
their  philofophy  to  places  of  diverfion,  or  are  very 
careful  to  analyfe  their  enjoyments,  'i  he  general 
condition  of  life  is  fo  full  of  mifery,  that  we  are 
glad  to  catch  delight  without  enquiring  whence  it 
comes,  or  by  what  power  it  is  beftowed. 

The  mind  is  feldom  quickened  to  very  vigorous 
operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain.  We 
do  not  diflurb  ourfelves  with  the  detection  of  fal- 
lacies which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly  decline  a 
pleafing  effeft  to  invefligate  its  caufe.  He  that  is 
happy,  by  whatever  means,  defires  nothing  but  the 
continuance  of  happinefs,  and  is  no  more  felicitous 
to  diftribute  his  fenfations  into  their  proper  fpecies, 
than  the  common  gazer  on  the  beauties  of  the  fpring 
to  feparate  light  into  its  original  rays. 

Pleafure  is  therefore  feldom  fuch  as  it  appears  to 
others,  nor  often  fuch  as  we  reprefent  it  to  ourfelves. 
Of  the  ladies  that  fparkle  at  a  mufical  performance, 
a  very  fmall  number  has  any  quick  fenfibility  of  har- 
monious founds.  But  every  one  that  goes  has  her 
pleafure.  She  has  the  pleafure  of  wearing  fine 
clothes,  and  of  {hewing  them,  of  outfhining  thofe 
whom  flie  fufpe&s  to  envy  her  ;  Ihe  has  the  pleafure 
of  appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whither 
the  race  of  meaner  mortals  feldom  intrudes,  and  of 
reflefting  that,  in  the  converfations  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, her  name  will  be  mentioned  among  thofe  that 

fat 
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fat  in  the  firft  row  ;  fhe  has  the  pleafure  of  returning 
courtefies,  or  refuting  to  return  them,  of  receiving 
compliments  with  civility,  or  rejecting  them  with 
difdain.  She  has  the  pleafure  of  meeting  fome  of 
her  acquaintance,  of  gueffing  why  the  reft  are  ab- 
fent,  and  of  telling  them  that  fhe  law  the  opera,  on 
pretence  of  inquiring  why  they  would  mifs  it.  She 
has  the  pleafure  of  being  fuppofed  to  be  pleafed  with 
a  refined  amufement,  and  of  hoping  to  be  numbered 
among  the  votrefles  of  harmony.  She  has  the  plea- 
fure of  efcaping  for  two  hours  the  fuperiority  of  a 
lifter,  or  the  controul  of  a  hufband  ;  and  from  all 
thefe  pleafures  ihe  concludes,  that  heavenly  mufick 
is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  aiTemblies  of  gaiety  are  brought  together  by 
motives  of  the  fame  kind.  The  theatre  is  not  filled 
with  thofe  that  know  or  regard  the  fkill  of  the  actor, 
nor  the  ball-room  by  thofe  who  dance,  or  attend  to 
the  dancers.  To  all  places  of  general  refort,  where 
the  ftandard  of  pleafure  is  ere&ed,  we  run  with  equal 
eagernefs,  or  appearance  of  eagernefs,  for  very  dif- 
ferent reafons.  One  goes  that  he  may  fay  he  has 
been  there,  another  becaufe  he  never  mifles.  This 
man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that  to  difco- 
ver  what  others  find.  Whatever  diverfion  is  coftly 
will  be  frequented  by  thofe  who  defire  to  be  thought 
rich  ;  and  whatever  has,  by  any  accident,  become 
fafhionable,  eafily  continues  its  reputation,  becaufe 
every  one  is  afhamed  of  not  partaking  it. 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with  ex- 
pectation and  defire  of  being  pleafed ;  we  meet 
others  who  are  brought  by  the  fame  motives ;  no 
one  will  bj  the  firft  to  own  the  difappointment ;  one 

F  3  face 
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face  reflects  the  fmile  of  another,  till  each  believes 
the  reft  delighted,  and  endeavours  to  catch  and 
tranfmit  the  circulating  rapture.  In  time  all  are 
deceived  by  the  cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The 
fi£tion  of  happinefs  is  propagated  by  every  tongue, 
and  confirmed  by  every  look,  till  at  laft  all  profefs 
the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel,  confent  to  yield  to 
the  general  delufion  ;  and  when  the  voluntary  dream 
is  at  an  end,  lament  that  blifs  is  of  fo  fhort  a  dura- 
tion. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleafures  of  which  he  had 
no  perception,  or  boafted  of  one  amufement  where 
he  was  indulging  another,  what  did  he  which  is  not 
done  by  all  thofe  who  read  his  (lory  ?  of  whom  forrie 
pretend  delight  in  converfation,  only  becaufe  they 
dare  not  be  alone  -,  fome  praife  the  quiet  of  folitude, 
becaufe  they  are  envious  of  fenfe,  and  impatient  of 
folly  ;  and  iome  gratify  their  pride,  by  writing  cha- 
raders  which  expofe  the  vanity  of  life. 

1  am,   SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant. 
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NUMB.  19.     SATURDAY,  Augufl  19,  1758. 

SOME  of  thofe  ancient  fages  that  have  exeucifed 
their  abilities  in  the  enquiry  after  the  fupreme 
good,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  higheft  degree  of 
earthly  happinefs  is  quiet;  a  calm  repofe  both  of 
mind  and  body,  undifturbed  by  the  fight  of  folly  or 
the  noife  of  bufineis,  the  tumults  of  publick  com- 
motion, or  the  agitations  of  private  intereft  ;  a  ftate 
in  which  the  mind  has  no  other  employment,  but  to 
obferve  and  regulate  her  own  motions,  to  trace 
thought  from  thought,  combine  one  image  with 
another,  raife  fyftems  of  fcience,  and  form  theories  of 
virtue. 

To  the  fcheme  of  thefe  folitary  fpeculatifts,  it  has 
been  juftly  objected,  that  if  they  are  happy,  they  are 
happy  only  by  being  ufelefs.  That  mankind  is  one 
vaft  republick,  where  every  individual  receives  many 
benefits  from  the  labours  of  others,  which,  by  labour- 
ing in  his  turn  for  others,  he  is  obliged  to  repay; 
and  that  where  the  united  efforts  of  all  are  not  able 
to  exempt  all  from  mifery,  none  have  a  right  to 
withdraw  from  their  tafk  of  vigilance,  or  to  be  in- 
dulged in  idle  wifdom  or  folitary  pleafures. 

It  is  common  for  controvertifts,  in  the  heat  of  dif- 
putation,  to  add  one  petition  to  another  till  they 
reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where  truth  and 
falfehood  lofe  their  diftindtion.  Their  admirers  fol- 
low them  to  the  brink  of  abfurdity,  and  then  ftart 
back  from  each  fide  towards  the  middle  point.  So 

F  4  it 
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it  has  happened  in  this  great  difquifition.  Many 
perceive  alike  the  force  of  the  contrary  arguments, 
find  quiet  fhameful,  and  buiinefs  dangerous,  and 
therefore  pafs  their  lives  between  them,  in  buille 
without  buiinefs,  and  negligence  without  quiet. 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate  fet 
is  that  great  philofopher  Jack  Wbirler,  whole  bufi- 
nefs  keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion,  and  whofe  mo- 
tion always  eludes  his  bufmefs;  who  is  always  to  do 
what  he  never  does,  who  cannot  (land  ill  11  becaufe 
he  is  wanted  in  another  place,  and  who  is  wanted  in 
many  places  becaufe  he  (lays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  bufinefs  than  he  can  conveniently 
tranfadt  in  one  houfe  ;  he  has  therefore  one  habita- 
tion near  Bow-Church,  and  another  about  a  mile  dif- 
tant.  By  this  ingenious  diftribution  of  himfelf  be- 
tween two  houfes,  Jack  has  contrived  to  be  found  at 
neither.  Jack's  trade  is  extenfive,  and  he  has  many 
dealers-,  his  converfation  is  fprightly,  and  he  has  ma- 
ny companions ;  his  difpofition  is  kind,  and  he  has 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleafure  for 
bufinefs,  nor  omits  bufinefs  for  pleafure,  but  is  equal- 
ly invifible  to  his  friends  and  his  cuftomers  ;  to  him 
that  comes  with  an  invitation  to  a  club,  and  to  him 
that  waits  to  fettle  an  account. 

When  you  call  at  his  houfe,  his  clerk  tells  you,  tbat 
Mr.  Wbir'ler  was  juft  ftept  out,  but  will  be  at  home 
exactly  at  two;  you  wait  at  a  coffee-houfe  till  two,  and 
then  find  that  he  has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out 
again,  but  left  word  that  he  mould  be  at  the  Half- 
moon  tavern  at  feven,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  you.  At 
feven  you  go  to  the  tavern.  At  eight  in  comes  Mr. 
Wbirler  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad  to  fee  you,  and 

only 
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only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  gentle- 
man that  lives  near  the  Exchange^  from  whom  he  will 
return  before  fupper  can  be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to 
the  Exchange,  to  tell  thofe  who  are  waiting  for  him, 
that  he  muft  beg  them  to  defer  the  bufinefs  till  to- 
morrow, becaufe  his  time  is  come  at  the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulnefs  and  civility  rank  him  among 
thofe  whofe  prefence  never  gives  pain,  and  whom  all 
receive  with  fondnefs  and  careffes.  He  calls  ofren  on 
his  friends,  to  tell  them,  that  he  will  come  again  to- 
morrow; on  the  morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell  them 
how  an  unexpected  fummons  hurries  him  away. — 
When  he  enters  a  houfe,  his  iirft  declaration  is,  that 
he  cannot  fit  down ;  and  fo  fhort  are  his  vifits,  that 
he  feldom  appears  to  have  come  for  any  other  reafon 
but  to  fay,  He  muft  go. 

The  dogs  of  Egypt^  when  third  brings  them  to 
the  Nile,  are  faid  to  run  as  they  drink  for  fear  of  the 
crocodiles.  Jack  Whirler  always  dines  at  full  fpeed. 
He  enters,  finds  the  family  at  table,  fits  familiarly 
down,  and  fills  his  plate;  but  while  the  firft  morfel 
is  in  his  mouth,  hears  the  clock  ftrike,  and  rifes ;  then 
goes  to  another  houfe,  fits  down  again,  recollects 
another  engagement;  has  only  time  totafte  thefoup, 
makes  a  fhort  excufe  to  the  company,  and  continues 
through  another  flreet  his  defultory  dinner. 

But,  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  bufinefs,  his  chief 
defire  is  to  have  flill  more.  Every  new  propofal 
takes  pofleffion  of  his  thoughts ;  he  foon  balances 
probabilities,  engages  in  the  project,  brings  it  al- 
moft  to  completion,  and  then  forfakes  it  for  another, 
which  he  catches  with  fome  alacrity,  urges  with  the 

fame 
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fame  vehemence,  and  abandons  with  the  fame  cold- 
nefs. 

Every  man  may  be  obferved  to  have  a  certain 
ftrain  of  lamentation,  fome  peculiar  theme  of  com- 
plaint on  which  he  dwells  in  his  moments  of  dejec- 
tion. Jack's  topick  of  forrow  is  the  want  of  time. 
Many  an  excellent  defign  languifhes  in  empty  theory 
for  want  of  time.  For  the  omiffion  of  any  civilities, 
want  of  time  is  his  plea  to  others ;  for  the  negledt  of 
any  affairs,  want  of  time  is  his  excufe  to  himfelf. 
That  he  wants  time,*  he  fincerely  believes ;  for  he 
once  pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  dif- 
temper,  for  want  of  time  to  attend  his  health. 

Thus  Jack  IVbirler  lives  in  perpetual  fatigue  with- 
out proportionate  advantage,  becaufe  he  does  not 
confider  that  no  man  can  fee  all  with  his  own  eyes, 
or  do  all  with  his  own  hands  •,  that  whoever  is  en- 
gaged in  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  muft  tranfacl:  much 
by  fubftitution,  and  leave  fomething  to  hazard ;  and 
that  he  who  attempts  to  do  all,  will  wafte  his  life  in 
doing  little. 
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NUMB,  20.     SATURDAY,   Augujl  26,   1758. 


THERE  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
violation  of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men 
can  be  focial  beings  no  longer  than  they  believe  each 
other.  When  fpeech  is  employed  only  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  falfehood,  every  man  muft  difunite  himfelf 
from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cave,  and  feek  prey  only 
for  himfelf. 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  facred  and  neceflary,  is 
broken  without  punilhment,  without  cenfure,  in  com- 
pliance with  inveterate  prejudice  and  prevailing  paf- 
iions.  Men  are  willing  to  credit  what  they  wifh, 
and  encourage  rather  thofe  who  gratify  them  with 
pleafure,  than  thofe  that  inftrucl:  them  with  fide- 
lity. 

For  this  reafon  every  hiftorian  difcovers  his 
country;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  read  the  different  ac- 
counts of  any  great  event,  without  a  wifti  that  truth 

J      O 

had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidft  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the  acqui- 
iition  of  Loui/lourg,  I  could  not  forbear  to  confider 
how  differently  this  revolution  of  American  power  is 
not  only  now  mentioned  by  the  contending  nations, 
but  will  be  reprefented  by  the  writers  of  another 
century. 

The  Englijh  hiflorian  will  imagine  himfelf  barely 

doing  juftice   to    EngVijh  virtue,    when    he   relates 

4  the 
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the   capture  of  Louijbourg  in  the   following   man- 
ner: 

"  The  Englijh  had  hitherto  feen,  with  great  in- 
"  dignation,  their  attempts  baffled  and  their  force 
*•'  defied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  confidered  them- 
•*  felves  as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the  right  of  pre- 
"  fcfiption,  and  whom  many  ages  of  hereditary 
"  fuperiority  had  taught  them  to  defpife.  Their 
6t  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and  their  feamen 
"  braver,  than  thofe  of  France ;  yet  they  only  floated 
"  ufelefs  on  the  ocean,  and  the  French  derided  them 
61  from  their  ports.  Misfortunes,  as  is  ufual,  pro- 
"  duced  difcontent,  the  people  murmured  at  the 
"  minifters,  and  the  minifters  cenfured  the  com- 
t(  manders. 

ts  In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  the  Englljb  began 
"  to  find  their  fuccefs  anfwerable  to  their  caufe. 
*{  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  fent  to  America  to 
*'  diflodge  the  enemies  from  the  fettlements  which 
"  they  had  fo  perfidioufly  made,  and  fo  infolently 
"  maintained,  and  to  reprefs  that  power  which  was 
**  growing  more  every  day  by  the  affociation  of  the 
"  Indians y  with  whom  thefe  degenerate  Europeans 
"  intermarried,  and  whom  they  fecured  to  their 
**  party  by  prefents  and  promifes. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  fhips  of  war  and 
"  veffels  containing  the  land-forces  appeared  before 
"  Louijbourg,  a  place  fo  fecure  by  nature  that  art 
"  was  almofl  fuperfluous,  and  yet  fortified  by  art 
"  as  if  nature  had  left  it  open.  The  French  boafted 
"  that  it  was  impregnable,  and  fpoke  with  fcorn 
<f  of  all  attempts  that  could  be  made  againft  it. 

44  The 
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"  .The  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  (lores  equal  to 
"  the  longeft  fiege,  and  their  engineers  and  com- 
"  manders  high  in  reputation.  The  mouth  of  the 
"  harbour  was  fo  narrow,  that  three  Ihips  within 
"  might  eafily  defend  it  againft  all  attacks  from 
"  the  fea.  The  French  had,  with  that  caution 
"  which  cowards  borrow  from  fear  and  attribute  to 
"  policy,  eluded  our  fleets,  and  fent  into  that 
"  port  five  great  fhips  and  fix  fmaller,  of  which 
t(  they  funk  four  in  the  mouth  of  the  paffage, 
"  having  raifed  batteries,  and  pofted  troops,  at  all 
"  the  places  where  they  thought  it  poUible  to  make 
"  a  defcent.  The  Englijh,  however,  had  more  to 
(t  dread  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  than  from 
"  the  {kill  or  bravery  of  the  defendants.  Some 
"  days  pa(Ted  before  the  furges,  which  rife  very 
"  high  round  that  ifland,  would  fuffer  them  to 
*'  land.  At  laft  their  impatience  could  be  re- 
"  {trained  no  longer;  they  got  pofleffion  of  the 
"  Ihore  with  little  lofs  by  the  fea,  and  with  lefs  by 
"  the  enemy.  Jn  a  few  days  the  artillery  was  land- 
*e  ed,  the  batteries  were  raifed,  and  the  French  had 
*'  no  other  hope  than  to  efcape  from  one  poft  ta 
'*  another.  A  {hot  from  the  batteries  fired  the 
"  powder  in  one  of  their  largeft  {hips,  the  flame 
"  fpread  to  the  two  next,  and  all  three  were  de- 
i(  ftroyed;  the  EngliJJj  admiral  fent  his  boats  againft 
*e  the  two  large  {hips  yet  remaining,  took  them 
"  without  refiftance,  and  terrified  the  garrifon  to  an 
"  immediate  capitulation." 

Let  us  now  oppofe  to  this  Engliflj  narrative  the  re- 
lation which  will  be  produced,  about  the  fame  time, 
by  the  writer  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

"  About 
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"  About  this  time  the  Engli/h  admitted  to  the 
"  conduct  of  affairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  lave 
"  from  deftrudtion  that  ferocious  and  turbulent 
"  people,  who,  from  the  mean  infolence  of  wealthy 
"  traders,  and  the  lawlefs  confidence  of  fuccefbful 
"  robbers,  were  now  funk  in  defpair  and  ftupified 
"  with  horror.  He  called  in  the  Ihips  which  had 
"  been  difperfed  over  the  ocean  to  guard  their  mer- 
"  chants,  and  fent  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  which 
"  almoft  the  whole  ftrcngth  of  'England  was  com- 
"  prifed,  to  fecure  their  pofleffions  in  America, 
if  which  were  endangered  alike  by  the  French  arms 
"  and  the  French  virtue.  We  had  taken  the  Englijh 
"  fortrefles  by  force,  arid  gained  the  Indian  nations 
*c  by  humanity.  The  Englijh>  wherever  they  come, 
"  are  fure  to  have  the  natives  for  their  enemies;  for 
"  the  only  motive  of  their  fettlements  is  avarice, 
"  and  the  only  confequence  of  their  fuccefs  is  op- 
"  preffion.  In  this  war  they  aded  like  other  bar- 
"  barians,  and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous 
"  cruelty,  which  the  gentienefs  of  our  manners 
"  fcarcely  fuffers  us  to  conceive,  offered  rewards 
"  by  open  proclamation  to  thofe  who  ihould  bring 
"  in  the  fcalps  of  Indian  women  and  children.  A 
"  trader  always  makes  war  with  the  cruelty  of  a 
(c  pirate. 

"  They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with  ter- 
"  ror  upon  the  influence  which  the  French  exerted 
"  over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America  by  the 
'*  pofleffion  of  L'ouijbwrgi  a  place  naturally  ftrong, 
"  and  new  fortified  with  fome  flight  outworks. 

They  hoped  to  furprize  the  garrifon  unprovided ; 

but  that  flnggifhnefs  which  always  defeats  their 

"  malice, 


... 
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"  malice,  gave  us  time  to  fend  fupplies,  and  to 
"  ftation  fhips  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour. 
"  They  came  before  Louijbuurg  in  June>  and  were 
(f  for  fome  time  in  doubt  whether  they  fhould  land. 
"  But  the  commanders,  who  had  lately  feen  an  ad- 
"  miral  beheaded  for  not  having  done  what  he  had 
not  power  to  do,  durft  not  leave  the  place  unaf- 
faulted.  An  EngUJhman  has  no  ardour  for  ho- 
nour, nor  zeal  for  duty;  he  neither  values  glory 
"  nor  loves  his  king;  but  balances  one  danger  with 
"  another,  and  will  fight  rather  than  be  hanged. 
"  They  therefore  landed,  but  with  great  lofs;  their 
"  engineers  had,  in  the  laft  war  with  the  French, 
"  learned  fomething  of  the  military  fcience,  and 
"  made  their  approaches  with  fufficient  Ikill;  but 
"  all  their  efforts  had  been  without  effedt,  had  not  a 
"  ball  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  powder  of  one  of 
"  our  fhips,  which  communicated  the  fire  to  the  reft, 
"  and,  by  opening  the  paffage  of  the  harbour, 
"  obliged  the  garrifon  to  capitulate.  Thus  was 
*'  Louijbour%  loft,  and  our  troops  marched  out  with 
"  the  admiration  of  their  enemies,  who  durft  hardly 
"  think  themfelves  matters  of  the  place," 
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NUMB.  21.     SATURDAY,  September  2,   1758. 

To  the    IDLE  R. 

DEAR  Mr.  IDLER, 

THERE  is  a  fpecies  of  mifery,  or  of  difeafe, 
for  which  our  language  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is  emphati- 
cally enough  denominated  liftleflhefs,  and  which  is 
commonly  termed  a  want  of  fomething  to  do. 

Of  the  unhappinefs  of  this  ftate  I  do  not  expect  all 
your  readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea.  Many  are 
overburthened  with  bufinefs,  and  can  imagine  no 
comfort  but  in  reft;  many  have  minds  fo  placid,  as 
willingly  to  indulge  a  voluntary  lethargy;  or  fo  nar- 
row, as  eafily  to  be  filled  to  their  utmoft  capacity. 
By  thefe  I  mall  not  be  underflood,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  pitied.  Thofe  only  will  fympathize  with 
my  complaint,  whofe  imagination  is  adlive  and  re« 
folution  weak,  whofe  defires  are  ardent,  and  whofe 
choice  is  delicate;  who  cannot  fatisfy  themfelves 
with  {landing  ftill,  and  yet  cannot  find  a  motive  to 
diredt  their  courfe. 

I  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  gentleman,  whofe  eftate 
was  barely  fufficient  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  heir 
in  the  dignity  of  killing  game.  He  therefore  made 
ufe  of  the  intereft  which  the  alliances  of  his  family 
afforded  him,  to  procure  me  a  poft  in  the  army.  I 
pafled  fome  years  in  the  moil  contemptible  of  all 
I  human 
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human  ftations,  that  of  a  foldier  in  time  of  peace. 
I  wandered  with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were 
changed,  without  opportunity  for  bufmefs,  tafte  for 
knowledge,  or  money  for  pleafure.  Wherever  I 
came,  I  was  for  fome  time  a  ftranger  without  curio- 
fity,  and  afterwards  an  acquaintance  without  friend- 
fhip.  Having  nothing  to  hope  in  thefe  places  of  for- 
tuitous refidence,  I  religned  my  conduct  to  chance; 
I  had  no  intention  to  offend,  I  had  no  ambition  to 
delight. 

I  fuppofe  every  man  is  fhocked  when  he  hears  how 
frequently  foldiers  are  wiihing  for  war.  The  wifh  is 
not  always  fincere ;  the  greater  part  are  content 
with  fleep  and  lace,  and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which 
they  do  not  feel ;  but  thofe  who  defire  it  moft  are 
neither  prompted  by  malevolence  nor  patriotifm ; 
they  neither  pant  for  laurels,  nor  delight  in  blood; 
but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  idlenefs, 
and  reilored  to  the  dignity  of  adtive  beings. 

1  never  imagined  myfelf  to  have  more  courage 
than  other  men,  yet  was  often  involuntarily  wifhing 
for  a  war,  but  of  a  war  at  that  time  I  had  no  pro- 
fpecl:;  and  being  enabled,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
to  live  without  my  pay,  I  quitted  the  army,  and  re- 
folved  to  regulate  my  own  motions. 

I  was  pleafed,  for  a  while,  with  the  novelty  of  in- 
dependance,  and  imagined  that  1  had  now  found  what 
every  man  delires.  My  time  was  in  my  own  power, 
and  my  habitation  was  wherever  my  choice  fhould 
fix  it.  I  amufed  myfelf  for  two  years  in  pafling 
from  place  to  place,  and  comparing  one  convenience 
with  another;  but  being  at  lad  alhamed  of  enquiry, 

VOL.  VII.  G  and 
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and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchafed  a  houfe,  and 
eftablimed  my  family. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and  was 
happy  for  a  Ihort  time  with  that  expectation.  But 
I  foon  perceived  my  fpirits  to  fubfide,  and  my  ima- 
gination to  grow  dark.  The  gloom  thickened 
every  day  round  me.  I  wondered  by  what  ma- 
lignant power  my  peace  was  blafted,  till  I  difcovered 
at  laft  that  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  ilowly  to  him 
whofe  whole  employment  is  to  watch  its  flight,     I 
am  forced  upon  a  thoufand  ihifts  to  enable  me  to 
endure  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  day.     I  rife  when  I  cart 
ileep  no  longer,  and  take  my  morning  walk ;  I  fee 
what  I  have  feen  before,  and  return.     I  lit  down, 
and  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  fit  down  to  think,  find  it 
impoffible  to  think  without  a  fubjeft,  rife  up  to  en- 
quire after  news,   and  endeavour  to  kindle  in  myfelf 
an   artificial  impatience   for   intelligence  of  events-, 
which   will  never  extend  any   confequence  to  me, 
but  that  a  few  minutes  they  abftradt  me  from  myfelf. 
When  1  have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gratify 
curiofity,  I  am  bulled  for  a  while  in   running  to  re- 
late it.     I  haften  from  one  place  of  concourfe  to  an- 
other, delighted  with  my  own  importance,  and  proud 
to  think  that  I  am  doing  fomething,  though  I  know 
that  another  hour  would  fpare  my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  vifits,  which  I  paid  very  re- 
gularly •,  but  I  have  now  tired  moft  of  my  friends. 
When  I  have  fat  down  I  forget  to  rife,  and  have 
more  than  once  overheard  one  alking  another  when 
I  would  be  gone.  I  perceive  the  company  tired,  I 

obferve 
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obferve  the  miftrefs  of  the  family  whiipering  to  her 
fervants,  I  find  orders  given  to  put  off  bulinefs  till 
to-morrow,  I  fee  the  watches  frequently  infpedted, 
and  yet  cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  folitude, 
or  venture  myfelf  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthenibme  to  myfelf  and  others,  I  form 
many  fchemes  of  employment  which  may  make  my 
life  ufeful  or  agreeable,  and  exempt  me  from  the 
ignominy  of  living  by  fufferance.  This  new  courfe 
1  have  long  defigned,  but  have  not  yet  begun.  The 
prefent  moment  is  never  proper  for  the  change,  but 
there  is  always  a  time  in  view  when  all  obftacles  will 
be  removed,  and  I  fhall  furprize  all  that  know  me 
with  a  new  diftribution  of  my  time.  Twenty  years 
have  paft  fince  I  have  refolved  a  complete  amend- 
ment, and  twenty  years  have  been  loft  in  delays.  Age 
is  coming  upon  me;  and  I  fhouid  look  back  with 
rage  and  defpair  upon  the  wafte  of  life,  but  that  I  am 
now  beginning  in  earneft  to  begin  a  reformation. 

I  am,   SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

DICK  LINGER^ 
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NUMB.  22.     SATURDAY,  September  16,  1758, 

To  the  IDLER. 

SIR, 

AS  I  was  paffing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates  of 
this  city,  I  was  ftruck  with  horror  by  a  rueful 
cry,  which  fummoned  me  to  remember  the  poor  debtors. 

The  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  Englijh  laws  are,  by 
Englijbmen  at  leaft,  loudly  celebrated;  but  fcarcely 
the  moft  zealous  admirers  of  our  inftitutions  can 
think  that  law  wife,  which,  when  men  are  capable  of 
work,  obliges  them  to  beg;  orjuft,  which  expofes 
the  liberty  of  one  to  the  paffions  of  another. 

The  profperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  hands  and  minds  ufefully  employed.  To 
the  community,  fedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a 
gangrene,  and  idlenefs  an  atrophy.  Whatever  body, 
and  whatever  fociety,  waftes  more  than  it  acquires, 
muft  gradually  decay ;  and  every  being  that  conti- 
nues to  be  fed,  and  ceafes  to  labour,  takes  away 
fomething  from  the  publick  (lock. 

The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in  the 
doth  and  darknefs  of  a  prifon,  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation, 
and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of  the  multitudes 
who  are  pining  in  thofe  cells  of  mifery,  a  very  fmall 
partis  fufpetted  of  any  fraudulent  act  by  which  they 
retain  what  belongs  to  others.  The  reft  are  impri- 
foned  by  the  wantonnefs  of  pride,  the  malignity  of 
revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of  difappointed  expecta- 
tion. 

If 
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If  rhofe,  who  thus  rigoroufly  exercife  the  power 
which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands,  be  afked, 
why  they  continue  to  imprifon  thofe  whom  they 
know  to  be  unable  to  pay  them;  one  will  anfwer, 
that  his  debtor  once  lived  better  than  himfelf;  an- 
other, that  his  wife  looked  above  her  neighbours,  and 
his  children  went  in  filk  clothes  to  the  dancing- 
fchool;  and  another,  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker 
and  a  wit.  Some  will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in 
debt,  they  Ihould  meet  with  the  fame  treatment; 
fome,  that  they  owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay, 
and  need  therefore  give  no  account  of  their  adions. 
Some  will  confefs  their  refolution,  that  their  debtors 
fhall  rot  in  jail;  and  fome  will  difcover,  that  they 
hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment  from  their 
friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is  to  fecure  private 
happinefs  from  private  malignity;  to  keep  indivi- 
duals from  the  power  of  one  another;  but  this  end 
is  apparently  neglected,  when  a  man,  irritated  with 
lofs,  is  allowed  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  caufe,  and 
to  affign  the  punifhment  of  his  own  pain;  when  the 
diftinclion  between  guilt  and  happinefs,  between  ca- 
fualty  and  defign,  is  entrufted  to  eyes  blind  with  in- 
tereft,  to  understandings  depraved  by  refentment. 

Since  poverty  is  punilhed  among  us  as  a  crime,  it 
ought  at  leaft  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  lenity  as 
other  crimes;  the  offender  ought  not  to  languifli  at 
the  will  of  him  whom  he  has  offended,  but  to  be  al- 
lowed fome  appeal  to  the  juftice  of  his  country. 
There  can  be  no  reafon  why  any  debtor  fhould  be 
imprifoned,  but  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay- 
ment; and  a  term  fhould  therefore  be  fixed,  in 

G  *  which 
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which  the  creditor  fhould  exhibit  his  accufation  of 
concealed  property.  If  fuch  property  can  be  difco- 
vered,  let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor;  if  the  charge  is 
not  offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let  the  prilbner  be 
difmilfed. 

Thofe  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently  fup- 
pofed,  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the  crime 
of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  creditor  al- 
ways ihares  the  adt,  and  often  more  than  lhares  the 
guilt,  of  improper  truft.  It  feldom  happens  that  any 
man  imprifons  another  but  for  debts  which  he  fuf- 
fered  to  be  contracted  in  hope  of  advantage  to  him- 
felf,  and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his 
profit  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  hazard  ;  and  there  is 
no  reafon,  why  ono  (hould  puniih  the  other  for  a  con- 
traft  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prifons  may  juftly  com- 
plain of  harder  treatment.  He  that  once  owes  more 
than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  credi- 
tor to  patience,  by  encreafing  his  debt,  Worfe  and 
worfe  commodities,  at  a  higher  and  higher  price,  are 
forced  upon  him;  he  is  impoverifhed  by  compulfive 
traffick,  and  at  lad  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  re- 
ceptacles of  mifery,  by  debts,  which,  without  his 
own  confent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To  the 
relief  of  this  diflrefs,  no  other  objection  can  be  made, 
Jbut  that  by  an  eafy  diffolution  of  debts  fraud  will  be 
left  without  punifhment,  and  imprudence  without 
awe  ;  and  that  when  infolvency  Ihould  be  no  longer 
punifhable,  credit  will  ceafe. 

The  motive  to  credit,  is  the  hope  of  advantage. 

Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  flop,  while  one  man 

wants    what    another   can  fupply;   and  credit  will 
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never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to  be  repaid  with 
profit.  He  that  trufts  one  whom  he  defigns  to  fue, 
is  criminal  by  the  adt  of  truft ;  the  ceffation  of  fuch 
infidious  traffick  is  to  be  defired,  and  no  reafon  can 
be  given  why  a  change  of  the  law  fhould  impair  any 
other. 

We  fee  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no  pay- 
ment can  be  compelled.  Mutual  convenience  pro- 
duces mutual  confidence ;  and  the  merchants  con- 
tinue to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  each  other,  though 
they  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the  lofs  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  inftitution,  which  expe- 
rience Ihews  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have  now  im- 
prifoned  one  generation  of  debtors  after  another,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  their  numbers  leflen.  We  have 
now  learned,  that  rafhnefs  and  imprudence  will  not 
be  deterred  from  taking  credit;  let  us  try  whether 
fraud  and  avarice  may  be  more  eafily  retrained  from 
giving  it. 

I  am,  SI  R,  &c. 
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NUMB.  33.     SATURDAY,  September  23,  1758. 


LIFE  has  no  pleafure  higher  or  nobler  than 
that  of  friendlhip.  It  is  painful  to  confider, 
that  this  fublime  enjoyment  may  be  impaired  or 
deftroyed  by  innumerable  caufes,  and  that  there  is 
no  human  pofTeffion  of  which  the  duration  is  lefs 
certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language,  of 
the  perpetuity  of  friendfhip,  of  invincible  conftancy, 
and  unalienable  kindnefs ;  and  feme  examples  have 
been  feen  of  men  who  have  continued  faithful  to 
their  earlieft  choice,  and  vvhofe  affection  has  predo- 
minated over  changes  of  fortune,  and  contrariety  of 
opinion. 

But  thefe  inftances  are  memorable,  becaufe  they 
are  rare.  The  friendfhip  which  is  to  be  pradtifed  or 
expected  by  common  mortals,  mufl  take  its  rife  from 
mutuai  pleafure,  and  mufl  end  when  the  power  ceafes 
of  delighting  each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by  which 
the  ardour  of  kindnefs  will  be  abated,  without  cri- 
minal bafenefs  or  contemptible  inconftancy  on  either 
part.  To  give  pleafure  is  not  always  in  our  power; 
and  little  does  he  know  himfelf,  who  believes  that 
he  can  be  always  able  to  receive  it. 

Thofe  who  would  gladly  pafs  their  days  together 
may  be  feparated  by  the  different  courfe  of  their 

affairs; 
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affairs ;  and  friendfhip,  like  love,  is  deftroyed  by 
long  abfence,  though  it  may  be  encreafed  by  fhort 
intermiffions.  What  we  have  miffed  long  enough 
to  want  it,  we  value  more  when  it  is  regained ;  but 
that  which  has  been  loft  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be 
found  at  laft  with  little  gladnefs,  and  with  flill  lefs 
if  a  fubflitute  has  fupplied  the  place.  A  man  de- 
prived of  the  companion  to  whom  he  ufed  to  open 
his  bofom,  and  with  whom  he  lhared  the  hours  of 
leifure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day  at  firft  hanging 
heavy  on  him ;  his  difficulties  opprefs,  and  is 
doubts  diftradt  him ;  he  fees  time  come  and  go 
without  his  wonted  gratification,  and  all  is  fadnefs 
within  and  folitude  about  him.  But  this  uneafinefs 
never  lafts  long  ;  neceffity  produces  expedients,  new 
amufements  are  difcovered,  and  new  converfation  is 
admitted.  > 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  difappointed, 
than  that  which  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind  from 
the  profpect  of  meeting  an  old  friend  after  long 
feparation.  We  expert  the  attraction  to  be  re- 
vived, and  the  coalition  to  be  renewed ;  no  man 
confiders  how  much  alteration  time  has  made  in 
himfelf,  and  very  few  enquire  what  effect  it  has  had 
upon  others.  The  firfl  hour  convinces  them,  that 
the  pleafure,  which  they  have  formerly  enjoyed,  is 
for  ever  at  an  end ;  different  fcenes  have  made  dif- 
ferent impreffions ;  the  opinions  of  both  are  changed  ; 
and  that  fimilitude  of  manners  and  fentiment  is  loft, 
which  confirmed  them  both  in  the  approbation  of 
themfelves. 

Friendfhip  is  often  deftroyed  by  oppofition.  of 
intereft,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  vifible  inte- 

reft 
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reft  which  the  defire  of  wealth  and  greatnefs  forms 

o 

and  maintains,  but  by  a  thoufand  fecret  and  flight 
competitions,  fcarcely  known  to  the  mind  upon 
which  they  operate.  There  is  fcarcely  any  man 
without  fome  favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above 
greater  attainments,  fome  defire  of  petty  praife  which 
he  cannot  patiently  fuffer  to  be  fruftrated.  This 
minute  ambition  is  fometimes  croffed  before  it  is 
known,  and  fometimes  defeated  by  wanton  petu- 
lance ;  but  fuch  attacks  are  feldom  made  without 
the  lofs  of  friendfhip;  for  whoever  has  once  found 
the  vulnerable  part  will  always  be  feared,  and  the 
refentment  will  burn  on  in  fecret  of  which  mame 
hinders  the  difcovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  flow  malignity,  which  a  wife 
man  will  obviate  as  inconfiftent  with  quiet,  and  a 
good  man  will  reprefs  as  contrary  to  virtue  ;  but 
human  happinefs  is  fometimes  violated  by  fome 
more  fudden  ftrokes. 

A  difpute  begun  in  jeft,  upon  a  fubjeft  which  a 
moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with 
carelefs  indifference,  is  continued  by  the  defire  of 
conqueft,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  oppofi- 
tion  rankles  into  enmity.  Againft  this  hafty  mif- 
chief,  I  know  not  what  fecurity  can  be  obtained  : 
men  will  be  fometimes  furprized  into  quarrels  ;  and 
though  they  might  both  haften  to  reconciliation,  as 
foon  as  their  tumult  had  fubfided,  yet  two  minds  will 
feldom  be  found  together,  which  can  at  once  fub- 
due  their  difcontent,  or  immediately  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  peace,  without  remembering  the  wounds  of  the 
confiid:. 

Friendship 
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Friendlhip  has  other  enemies.  Sufpicion  is  al- 
ways hardening  the  cautious,  and  difgufl.  repelling 
the  delicate.  Very  flender  differences  will  fome- 
times  part  thofe  whom  long  reciprocation  of  civility 
or  beneficence  has  united.  Lonelove  and  Ranger  re- 
tired into  the  country  to  enjoy  the  company  of  each 
other,  and  returned  in  fix  weeks  cold  and  petulant ; 
Ranger's  pleafure  was  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and  Lone- 
love's  to  fit  in  a  bower  •,  each  had  complied  with  the 
other  in  his  turn,  and  each  was  angry  that  compli- 
ance had  been  exacted. 

The  mod  fatal  difeafe  of  friendfhip  is  gradual  de- 
cay, or  diilike  hourly  encreafed  by  caufes  too  flender 
for  complaint,  and  too  numerous  for  removal. — 
Thofe  who  are  angry  may  be  reconciled  ;  thofe 
who  have  been  injured  may  receive  a  recompence: 
but  when  the  dcfire  of  pleafing  and  vvillingnefs 
to  be  pleafed  is  filently  diminifhed,  the  renovation 
of  friendfhip  is  hopelefs ;  as,  when  the  vital  powers 
fink  into  languor,  there  is  no  longer  any  ufe  of  the 
phyfician. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  24.     SATURDAY,  September  30,  1758. 

THEN  man  fees  one  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures perched  upon  a  tree,  or  bafking  in  the 
funfhine,  without  any  apparent  endeavour  or  pur- 
fuit,  he  often  afks  himfelf,  or  his  companion,  On  what 
that  animal  can  befuppofid  to  be  thinking  ? 

Of  this  queftion,  iince  neither  bird  nor  beaft  can 
anfwer  it,  we  muft  be  content  to  live  without  the 
refolution.  We  know  not  how  much  the  brutes 
recollect  of  the  paft,  or  anticipate  of  the  future; 
what  power  they  have  of  comparing  and  preferring  ; 
or  whether  their  faculties  may  not  reft  in  motionlefs 
indifference,  till  they  are  moved  by  the  prefence  of 
their  proper  objed:,  or  flimulated  to  acl:  by  corporal 
fenfations. 

I  am  the  lefs  inclined  to  thefe  fuperfluous  in- 
quiries, becaufe  I  have  always  been  able  to  find  fuf- 
ficient  matter  for  curiofity  in  my  own  fpecies.  It  is 
ufelefs  to  go  far  in  queft  of  that  which  may  be  found 
at  home;  a  very  narrow  circle  of  obfervation  will 
fupply  a  fufHcient  number  of  men  and  women,  who 
might  be  afked,  with  equal  propriety,  On  what  they 
can  be  thinking  ? 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like 
every  thing  elfe,  has  its  caufes  and  effects ;  that  it 
muft  proceed  from  fomething  known,  done,  or  fuf- 
fered ;  and  muft  produce  fomc  adtion  or  event. 
Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  thofe  in  whofe 
minds  no  fource  of  thought  has  ever  been  opened, 

in 
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in  whofe  life  no  confequence  of  thought  is  ever 
difcovered  ;  who  have  learned  nothing  upon  which 
they  can  reflect;  who  have  neither  ieen  nor  felt 
any  thing  which  could  leave  its  traces  on  the  me- 
mory ;  who  neither  forefee  nor  delire  any  change  of 
their  condition,  and  have  therefore  neither  fear, 
hope,  nor  defign,  and  yet  are  fuppofed  to  be  think- 
ing beings. 

To  every  aft  a  fubjeft  is  required.  He  that 
thinks  mult  think  upon  fomething.  But  tell  me, 
ye  that  pierce  dcepeft  into  nature,  ye  that  take  the 
wideft  furveys  of  life,  inform  me,  kind  fhades  of 
Malbranche  and  of  Locke,  what  that  fomething  can 
be,  which  excites  and  continues  thought  in  maiden 
aunts  with  fmall  fortunes  •,  in  younger  brothers  that 
live  upon  annuities;  in  traders  retired  from  bufmefs ; 
in  foldiers  abfent  from  their  regiments  j  or  in  widows 
that  have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  coniidered  as  either  active  or 
contemplative ;  but  furely  this  divifion,  how  long 
foever  it  has  been  received,  is  inadequate  and  fal- 
lacious. There  are  mortals  whofe  life  is  certainly 
not  active,  for  they  do  neither  good  nor  evil ;  and 
whofe  life  cannot  be  properly  called  contemplative, 
for  they  never  attend  either  to  the  conduct  of  men, 
or  the  works  of  nature,  but  rife  in  the  morning, 
look  round  them  till  night  in  carelefs  ftupidity,  go 
to  bed  and  fleep,  and  rife  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  queflion  in  the 
fchools  of  philofophy,  Whether  the  foul  always 
thinks  ?  Some  have  defined  the  foul  to  be  the  power 
of  thinking  ;  concluded  that  its  effence  confifts  in 
aft  ;  that,  if  it  mould  ceafe  to  act,  it  would  ceafc 
4  to 
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to  be ;  and  that  ceffation  of  thought  is  but  another 
name  for  extinction  of  mind.  This  argument  is 
fubtle,  but  not  conclufive ;  becaufe  it  fuppofes 
what  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is 
properly  defined.  Others  affect  to  difdain  fubtilty, 
when  fubtilty  will  not  ferve  their  purpofe,  and  ap- 
peal to  daily  experience.  We  fpend  many  hours, 
they  fay,  in  ileep,  without  the  leaft  remembrance 
of  any  thoughts  which  then  paffed  in  our  minds ; 
and  fince  we  can  only  by  our  own  confcioufnefs  be 
fure  that  we  think,  why  Ihould  we  imagine  that  we 
have  had  thought  of  which  no  confcioufnefs  re- 
mains ? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience,  may 
from  experience  be  confuted.  We  every  day  do 
fomething  which  we  forget  when  it  is  done,  and 
know  to  have  been  done  only  by  confequcnce.  The 
waking  hours  are  not  denied  to  have  been  pafled  in 
thought;  yet  he  that  fhall  endeavour  to  recollect  on 
one  day  the  ideas  of  the  former,  will  only  turn  the 
eye  of  reflection  upon  vacancy  ;  he  will  find,  that 
the  greater  part  is  irrevocably  vanimed,  and  wonder 
how  the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave 
fo  little  behind  them. 

To  difcover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both  fides 
are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the  tenet  into  its 
former  uncertainty,  is  the  fport  of  wanton  or  male- 
volent fcepticifm,  delighting  to  fee  the  fons  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  work  upon  a  tafk  which  never  can  be 
decided.  I  ihall  fuggeft  an  argument  hitherto  over- 
looked, which  may  perhaps  determine  the  contro- 
verfy. 
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If  it  be  impoffible  to  think  without  materials, 
there  muft  neceflarily  be  minds  that  do  not  always 
think:  and  whence  (hall  we  furnilh  materials  for  the 
meditation  of  the  glutton  between  his  meals,  of  the 
fportfman  in  a  rainy  month,  of  the  annuitant  be- 
tween the  days  of  quarterly  payment,  of  the  poli- 
tician when  the  mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds? 

But  how  frequent  foever  may  be  the  examples  of 
exiftence  without  thought,  it  is  certainly  a  (late  not 
much  to  be  deiired.  He  that  lives  in  torpid  in- 
fenfibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  carcafe  but  putre- 
faction. It  is  the  part  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  to  partake  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  and,  as  in  a  road  through  a  country  defart 
and  uniform,  the  traveller  languilhes  for  want  of 
amufement,  fo  the  paflage  of  life  will  be  tedious 
and  irkfome  to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  di- 
verfified  ideas. 


NlTMB. 
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NUMB.  25.     SATURDAY,  Oflober  7,  1758. 

To  the  IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

I  AM  a  very  conftant  frequenter  of  the  playhoufe, 
a  place  to  which  I  fuppofe  the  Idler  not  much  a 
ftranger,  fince  he  can  have  no  where  elfe  fo  much 
entertainment  wich  fo  little  concurrence  of  his  own 
endeavour.  At  all  other  aflemblies,  he  that  comes 
to  receive  delight,  will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but 
in  the  theatre  nothing  is  neceflary  to  the  amufement 
of  two  hours,  but  to  fit  down  and  be  willing  to  be 
pleafed. 

The  lad  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to  the 
town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of  actors  are 
the  great  events  of  the  theatrical  world  ;  and  their 
firft  performances  fill  the  pit  with  conjecture  and 
prognoflication,  as  the  firft  aftions  of  a  new  monarch 
agitate  nations  with  hope  or  fear. 

What  opinion  1  have  formed  of  the  future  excel- 
lence of  thefe  candidates  for  dramatick  glory,  .it  is 
not  neceflary  to  declare.  Their  entrance  gave  me 
a  higher  and  nobler  pleafure  than  any  borrowed  cha- 
racter can  afford.  I  faw  the  ranks  of  the  theatre 
emulating  each  other  in  candour  and  humanity,  and 
contending  who  fhould  moft  effectually  affift  the 
{truggles  of  endeavour,  diffipate  the  blufh  of  diffi- 
dence, and  dill  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

This 
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This  behaviour  is  fuch  as  becomes  a  people,  too 
tender  to  reprefs  thofe  who  wifh  to  pleafe,  too  gene- 
rous to  infult  thofe  who  can  make  no  reliftance.  A 
publick  performer  is  fo  much  in  the  power  of  fpec- 
tators,  that  all  unnecefiary  feverity  is  retrained  by 
that  general  law  of  humanity  which  forbids  us  to 
be  cruel  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

In  every  new  performer  fomething  muft  be  par- 
doned. No  man  can,  by  any  force  of  refolution, 
fecure  to  himfelf  the  full  poffeflion  of  his  own 
powers  under  the  eye  of  a  large  affembly.  Varia- 
tion of  geilure,  and  flexion  of  voice,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  fuch  numbers  think 
themfelves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  exhibition. 
Every  human  being  has  an  action  graceful  to  his 
own  eye,  a  voice  mufical  to  his  own  ear,  and  a 
fenfibility  which  nature  forbids  him  to  know  that 
any  other  bofom  can  excel.  An  art  in  which  fuch 
numbers  fancy  themfelves  excellent,  and  which  the 
publick  liberally  rewards,  will  excite  many  compe- 
titors, and  in  many  attempts  there  muft  be  many 
mifcarriages. 

The  care  of  the  critick  (hould  be  to  diftinguifh 
error  from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from  de- 
fects of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbulent  may 
be  reclaimed ;  vociferation  vehement  and  confufed 
may  be  reftrained  and  modulated ;  the  Halle  of 
the  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of  the  man ;  the 
yell  of  inarticulate  diftrefs  may  be  reduced  to  hu- 
man lamentation.  All  thefe  faults  Ihould  be  for 
&  time  overlooked,  and  afterwards  cenfured  with 

VOL.  VII.  H  gentle- 
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gentlenefs  and  candour.  But  if  in  an  actor  there 
appears  an  utter  vacancy  of  meaning,  a  frigid  equa- 
lity, a  ftupid  languor,  a  torpid  apathy,  the  greateft 
kindnefs  that  can  be  Ihewn  him,  is  a  fpeedy  fentence 
of  expulfion. 

I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 


THE  plea  which  my  correfpondent  has  offered  for 
young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wifhing  to  invali- 
date. I  always  conlidered  thofe  combinations  which 
are  fometimes  formed  in  the  playhoufe,  as  a&s  of 
fraud  or  of  cruelty  ;  he  that  applauds  him  who  does 
not  deferve  praiie,  is  endeavouring  to  deceive  the 
publick  •,  he  that  hiffes  in  malice  or  fport,  is  an  op- 
preffor  and  a  robber. 

But  furely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be 
juftly  extended  to  young  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by  flow 
degrees.  The  power  of  diftinguifhing  and  difcri- 
minating  comick  characters,  or  of  filling  tragedy 
with  poetical  images,  muft  be  the  gift  of  nature, 
which  no  intfruction  nor  labour  can  fupply  ;  but 
the  art  of  dramatick  difpofition,  the  contexture  of 
the  fcenes,  the  oppofition  of  characters,  the  involu- 
tion of  the  plot,  the  expedients  of  fufpeniion,  and 
the  ftraragems  of  furprize,  are  to  be  learned  by 
practice;  and  it  is  cruel  to  difcournge  a  poet  for 
ever,  becaufe  he  has  not  from  genius  what  only  ex- 
perience can  beftow. 

Life  is  a  ftage.     Let  me  likewife  folidt  candour 
for  the  young  actor  on  the  ftage  of  life.     They  that 

enter 
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enter  into  the  world  are  too  often  treated  with  un- 
reafonable  rigour  by  thofe  that  were  once  as  igno- 
rant and  heady  as  themfelves ;  and  diftindtion  is 
not  always  made  betwee'n  the  faults  which  require 
fpeedy  and  violent  eradication,  and  thofe  that  will 
gradually  drop  away  in  the  progrefiion  of  life.  Vi- 
cious felicitations  of  appetite,  if  not  checked,  will 
grow  more  importunate ;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or 
ambition  will  gather  ftrength  in  the  mind,  if  they 
are  not  early  fupprefled.  But  miftaken  notions  of 
fuperiority,  defires  of  ufelefs  ihow,  pride  of  little 
accomplifhments,  and  all  the  train  of  vanity,  will 
be  brumed  away  by  the  wing  of  Time. 

Reproof  Ihould  not  exhauft  its  power  upon  petty 
failings  -,  let  it  watch  diligently  againfl  the  incur- 
iion  of  vice,  and  leave  foppery  and  futility  to  die 
of  themfelves. 


H  2  NUMI. 
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NUMB.  26.  SATURDAY,  Oftober  14,  1758. 


Mr.  IDLER, 

I  NEVER  thought  that  I  fhould  write  any  thing 
to  be  printed  ;  but  having  lately  feen  your  firlt 
eflay,  which  was  fent  down  into  the  kitchen,  with  a 
great  bundle  of  gazettes  and  ufelefs  papers,  I  find 
that  you  are  willing  to  admit  any  correfpondent,  and 
therefore  hope  you  will  not  reject  me.  If  you  pub- 
lifh  my  letter,  it  may  encourage  others,  in  the 
fame  condition  with  myfelf,  to  tell  their  ftories, 
which  may  be  perhaps  as  ufeful  as  thofe  of  great 
ladies. 

I  am  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  country  at  a 
charity-fchool,  maintained  by  the  contributions  of 
wealthy  neighbours.  The  ladies,  or  patronefles, 
vifited  us  from  time  to  time,  examined  how  we  were 
taught,  and  faw  that  our  clothes  were  clean.  We 
lived  happily  enough,  and  were  inftrudted  to  be 
thankful  to  thofe  at  whofe  coft  we  were  educated. 
I  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  miflrefs ;  {he  ufed 
to  call  me  to  read  and  (hew  my  copy-book  to  all 
ftrangers,  who  never  difmified  me  without  com- 
mendation, and  very  feldom  without  a  Shilling, 

At  lad  the  chief  of  our  fubfcribers,  having  paffed 
a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of  an  opinion  new 
and  ftrange  to  the  whole  country.  She  held  it  little 
lefs  than  criminal  to  teach  poor  girls  to  read  and 
write.  They  who  are  born  to  poverty,  fhe  faid,  are 

bora 
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born  to  ignorance,  and  will  work  the  harder  the  lefs 
they  know.  She  told  her  friends,  that  London  was 
in  confufion  by  the  infolence  of  fervants ;  that 
fcarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  all  work,  fince 
education  had  made  fuch  numbers  of  fine  ladies,  that 
nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  title  than  that  of 
a  waiting-maid,  or  fomething  that  might  qualify  her 
to  wear  laced  Ihoes  and  long  ruffles,  and  to  fit  at 
work  in  the  parlour  window.  But  Ihe  was  refolved, 
for  her  part,  to  fpoil  no  more  girls ;  thofe,  who  were 
to  live  by  their  hands,  Ihould  neither  read  nor  write 
out  of  her  pocket ;  the  world  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  Ihe  would  have  no  part  in  making  it 
worfe. 

She  was  for  a  fhort  time  warmly  oppofed;  but  fhe 
perfevered  in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her  fubfcrip- 
tion.  Few  liften  without  a  delire  of  conviction  to 
thofe  who  advife  them  to  fpare  their  money.  Her 
example  and  her  arguments  gained  ground  daily ; 
and  in  lefs  than  a  year  the  whole  parifh  was  con- 
vinced,  that  the  nation  would  be  ruined,  if  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Our  fchool  was  now  diflblved :  my  miftrefs  killed 
me  when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that,  being  old 
and  helplefs,  flie  could  not  affift  me,  advifed  me  to 
feek  a  fervice,  and  charged  me  not  to  forget  what  I 
had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  fcholadhip,  which  had  hitherto 
recommended  me  to  favour,  was,  by  the  adherents 
to  the  new  opinion,  confidered  as  a  crime  ;  and, 
when  I  offered  myfelf  to  any  miilrefs,  I  had  no  other 
anfwer  than,  Sure,  child,  you  would  not  -work !  hard 

H  3  work 
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•work  is  not  Jit  for  a  pen-woman  ;   a  fcrubbing-brujh 
•would  fpoil  your  hand,  child! 

I  could  not  live  at  home ;  and  while  I  was 
coniidering  to  what  I  fhould  betake  me,  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  fchool  to  London, 
came  down  in  a  filk  gown,  and  told  her  acquaint- 
ance how  well  ihe  lived,  what  fine  things  fhe  faw, 
and  what  great  wages  fhe  received.  I  refolved 
to  try  my  fortune,  and  took  my  paffage  in  the 
next  week's  waggon  to  London.  I  had  no  fnares 
laid  for  me  at  my  arrival,  but  came  fafe  to  a 
fitter  of  my  miftrefs,  who  undertook  to  get  me 
a  place.  She  knew  only  the  families  of  mean 
tradefmen  ;  and  I,  having  no  high  opinion  of  my 
own  qualifications,  was  willing  to  accept  the  firfl 
offer. 

My  firft  miflrefs  was  wife  of  a  working  watch- 
maker, who  earned  more  than  xvas  fufficient  to 
keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty;  but  it  was 
their  conftanr  practice  to  hire  a  chaife  on  Sanday^ 
and  fpend  half  the  wages  of  the  week  on  Richmond 
Hill;  of  Monday  he  commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and 
fpent  the  other  half  in  merriment  ;  Tuefday  and 
Wednesday  confumed  the  reft  of  his  money  ;  and 
three  days  every  week  were  paired  in  extremity  of 
want  by  us  who  were  left  at  home,  while  my  maf- 
ter  lived  on  truft  at  an  alehoufe.  You  may  be 
fure,  that  of  the  fuiferers  the  maid  fuffered  moft ; 
and  I  left  them,  after  three  months,  rather  than  be 
ftarved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There  was 
l}0  want  to  be  dreaded,  fpr  they  lived  in  perpetual 
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luxury.  My  miftrefs  was  a  diligent  woman,  and 
rofe  early  in  the  morning  to  let  the  journeymen  to 
work  ;  my  matter  was  a  man  much  beloved  by  his 
neighbours,  and  fat  at  one  club  or  other  every 
night.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  on  my  mafler  at 
night,  and  on  my  miftrefs  in  the  morning.  He  fcl- 
dom  came  home  before  two,  and  fhe  rofe  at  five.  I 
could  no  more  live  without  fleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out  for  another 
fervant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen  draper's,  who 
had  fix  children.  My  miftrefs,  when  I  firft  en- 
tered the  houfe,  informed  me,  that  I  muft  never 
contradict  the  children,  nor  fuffer^  them  to  cry.  I 
had  no  defire  to  offend,  and  readily  prom i fed  to 
do  my  bed.  But  when  I  gave  them  their  break- 
faft,  I  could  not  help  all  firft  ;  when  I  was  playing 
with  one  in  my  lap,  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  reft 
in  expedition.  That  which  was  not  gratified  al- 
ways refented  the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which 
put  my  miftrefs  in  a  fury  at  me,  and  procured  fugar- 
plumbs  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  fix  children 
quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous;  and  was 
therefore  difmifled,  as  a  girl  honeft,  but  not  good- 
natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  fliop 
of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  qualified  to 
make  a  bill,  or  keep  a  book ;  and  being  therefore 
often  called,  at  a  bufy  time,  to  ferve  the  cuftomers, 
expe&ed  that  I  fliould  now  be  happy,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  was  ufeful.  But  my  miftrefs  appropriated 
every  day  part  of  the  profit  to  fome  private  ufe, 
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and,  as  (he  grew  bolder  in  her  theft,  at  laft  de- 
dufted  fuch  fums,  that  my  mafter  began  to  won- 
der how  he  fold  fo  much,  and  gained  fo  little.  She 
pretended  to  affift  his  enquiries,  and  began,  very 
gravely,  to  hope  that  Betty  was  honejl,  and  yet  thqfe 
Jbarp  girls  were  apt  to  he  light-fingered.  You  will  be- 
lieve that  I  did  not  flay  there  much  longer. 

The  reft  of  my  ftory  I  will  tell  you  in  another 
letter ;  and  only  beg  to  be  informed,  in  fome  paper, 
for  which  of  my  places,  except  perhaps  the  laft,  I 
was  difqualified  by  my  fkili  in  reading  and  writing. 

lam,  SIR, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

BETTY  BROOM. 
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NUMB.  27.     SATURDAY,  Otfober  21,  1758. 

IT  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  thofe  whom 
the  world  has  reverenced  for  fnperior  wifdom, 
to  perfuade  man  to  be  acquainted  with  himfelf, 
to  learn  his  own  powers  and  his  own  weaknefs, 
to  obferve  by  what  evils  he  is  mofh  dangeroufly 
befet,  and  by  what  temptations  moft  eafily  over- 
come. 

This  counfel  has  been  often  given  with  ferious 
dignity,  and  often  received  with  appearance  of 
conviction ;  but,  as  very  few  can  fearch  deep  into 
their  own  minds  without  meeting  what  they  wifh 
to  hide  from  themfelves,  fcarcely  any  man  per- 
fifls  in  cultivating  fuch  difagreeable  acquaintance, 
but  draws  the  veil  again  between  his  eyes  and 
his  heart,  leaves  his  paffions  and  appetites  as  he 
found  them,  and  advifes  others  to  look  into  them- 
felves. 

This  is  the  common  refult  of  enquiry  even 
among  thofe  that  endeavour  to  grow  wifer  or  bet- 
ter :  but  this  endeavour  is  far  enough  from  fre- 
quency; the  greater  part  of  the  multitudes  that 
fwarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  difturbed 
by  fuch  uneafy  curiofity,  but  deliver  themfelves 
up  to  bufinefs  or  to  pleafure,  plunge  into  the  cur- 
rent of  life,  whether  placid  or  turbulent,  and  pafs 
on  from  one  point  of  profpect  to  another,  attentive 
rather  to  any  thing  than  the  flate  of  their  minds; 
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fatisfied,  at  an  eafy  rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they 
are  no  worfe  than  others,  that  every  man  mud  mind 
his  own  intereft,  or  that  their  pleafures  hurt  only 
themfelves,  and  are  therefore  no  proper  fubje&s  of 
cenfure. 

Some,  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intrufion 
of  fcruples,  the  recollection  of  better  notions,  or 
the  latent  repreheniion  of  good  examples,  will 
not  fuffer  to  live  entirely  contented  with  their 
own  condudt;  thefe  are  forced  to  pacify  the  mu- 
tiny of  reafon  with  fair  promifes,  and  quiet  their 
thoughts  with  defigns  of  calling  all  their  actions  to 
review,  and  planning  a  new  fcheme  for  the  time  to 
come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  eflimate  fo  fallaci- 
oufly  as  the  force  of  our  own  refolutions,  nor  any 
fallacy  which  we  fo  unwillingly  and  tardily  detect. 
He  that  has  refolved  a  thoufand  times,  and  a  thou- 
fand  times  deferted  his  own  purpofe,  yet  fuffers  no 
abatement  of  his  confidence,  but  ftill  believes  him- 
felf  his  own  msfter ;  and  able,  by  innate  vigour  of 
foul,  to  prefs  forward  to  his  end,  through  all  the 
obftruftions  that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put 
in  his  way. 

That  this  miftake  mould  prevail  for  a  time,  is 
very  natural.  When  convi&ion  is  prefent,  and 
temptation  out  of  fight,  we  do  not  eafily  conceive 
how  any  reafonable  being  can  deviate  from  his  true 
intereft.  What  ought  to  be  done  while  it  yet  hangs 
only  in  fpeculation,  is  fo  plain  and  certain,  that 
there  is  no  place  for  doubt;  the  whole  foul  yields 
itfclf  to  the  predominance  of  truth,  and  readily  de- 
termines 
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termines  to  do  what,  when  the  time  of  action  comes, 
will  be  at  laft  omitted. 

I  believe  mod  men  may  review  all  the  lives  that 
have  pafied  within  their  obfervation,  without  re- 
membering one  efficacious  refolution,  or  being  able 
to  tell  a  fingle  inftance  of  a  courfe  of  pradtice  fud- 
denly  changed  in  confequence  of  a  change  of  opi- 
nion, or  an  eftablimment  of  determination.  Many 
indeed  alter  their  conduct,  and  are  not  at  fifty  what 
they  were  at  thirty  ;  but  they  commonly  varied  im- 
perceptibly from  themfelves,  followed  the  train  of 
external  caufes,  and  rather  fuffered  reformation  than 
made  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  difference  be- 
tween promife  and  performance,  between  profeffion 
and  reality,  upon  deep  defign  and  ftudied  deceit ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very  little  hypocrify 
in  the  world  ;  we  do  not  fo  often  endeavour  or 
wifli  to  impofe  on  others  as  on  ourfelves ;  we  re- 
folve  to  do  right,  we  hope  to  keep  our  refolutions, 
we  declare  them  to  confirm  our  own  hope,  and 
fix  our  own  inconftancy  by  calling  witnefles  of 
our  afUons ;  but  at  laft  habit  prevails,  and  thofe 
whom  we  invited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our 
defeat. 

Cuftom  is  commonly  too  ftrong  for  the  moft  re- 
folute  refolver,  though  furnilhed  for  the  aflault  with 
all  the  weapons  of  philofophy.  "  He  that  endea- 
"  vours  to  free  himfelf  from  an  ill  habit,"  fays 
Bacon,  i(  muft  not  change  too  much  at  a  time,  left 
"  he  Ihould  be  difcouraged  by  difficulty;  nor 
*'  too  little,  for  then  he  will  make  but  flow  ad- 
**  vances."  This  is  a  precept  which  may  be  ap- 
4  plauded 
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plauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial,  in 
which  every  change  will  be  found  too  great  or  too 
little.  Thofe  who  have  been  able  to  conquer  habit, 
are  like  thofe  that  are  fabled  to  have  returned  from 
the  realms  of  Pluto : 

Panel,  quos  esquus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aique  or  dens  cvtx'it  ad  albera  virtus. 

They  are  fufficicnt  to  give  hope,  but  not  fecurity ; 
to  animate  the  contcft,  but  not  to  promife  victory. 

Thofe  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  mud 
conquer  them  as  they  can  •,  and  conquered  they  muft 
.be,  or  neither  wifdom  nor  happinefs  can  be  attained  : 
but  thofe  who  are  not  yet  fubjedl  to  their  influence 
may,  by  timely  caution,  preferve  their  freedom ; 
they  may  effectually  refolve  to  efcape  the  tyrant, 
whom  they  will  very  vainly  refolve  to  conquer. 
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NUMB.  28.    SATURDAY,  Otfober  28,  1758. 

To  tie    IDLE  R, 

SIR, 

IT  is  very  eafy  for  a  man  who  fits  idle  at  home, 
and  has  nobody  to  pleafe  but  himfelf,  to  ridicule 
or  to  cenfure  the  common  practices  of  mankind; 
rind  thofe  who  have  no  prcfent  temptation  to  break 
the  rules  of  propriety,  may  applaud  his  judgement, 
and  join  in  his  merriment;  but  let  the  author  or  his 
readers  mingle  with  common  life,  they  will  find 
themfelves  irrefiftibly  borne  away  by  the  ftream  of 
cuftom,  and  muft  fubmit,  after  they  have  laughed 
at  others,  to  give  others  the  fame  opportunity  of 
laughing  at  them. 

There  is  no  paper  publimed  by  the  Idler  which  I 
have  read  with  more  approbation  than  that  which 
cenfures  the  pradice  of  recording  vulgar  marriages 
in  the  newfpapers.  I  carried  it  about  in  my 
pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  thofe  whom  I  fufpe&ed 
of  having  publifhed  their  nuptials,  or  of  being 
inclined  to  publilh  them,  and  fent  tranfcripts  of 
it  to  all  the  couples  that  tranfgrefled  your  precepts 
for  the  next  fortnight.  I  hoped  that  they  were  all 
vexed,  and  pleafed  myfelf  with  imagining  their 
mifery. 

But  fhort  is  the  triumph  of   malignity.     I  was 

married  laft  week  to   Mifs  Mohair.,   the   daughter 

i  of 
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of    a  falefman;    and,  at  my  firft  appearance  after 
the  wedding  night,  was  afked  by  my  wife's  mother, 
whether  I  had  fent  our  marriage  to  the  Advertifer? 
I  endeavoured  to  fhew  how  unfit  it  was  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  publick  to  our  domeftick  af- 
fairs;    but    fhe   told  me,    with    great  vehemence, 
"  That   fhe  would   not   have  it   thought  to   be  a 
"  ftolen    match;    that   the    blood    of    the    Mohairs 
"  fhould    never    be   difgraced ;    that    her   hufband 
"  had   ferved    all  the   parifh  offices   but  one;    that 
<c  fhe    had  lived  five-and-thirty  years  at  the  fame 
"  houfe,    had  paid  every  body  twenty   millings  \n 
"  the  pound,  and  would   have  me  know,   though 
"  fhe   was    not   as  fine   and    as    flaunting   as  Mrs. 
"  Gingbum,  the  deputy's  wife,  (lie  was  not  afliamed 
"  to  tell  her  name,  and  would  fhew  her  face  with 
"  the  beft  of  them,  and  fince  I  had   married  her 
"  daughter "     At  'this  inftant   entered   my  fa- 
ther-in-law, a  grave  man,  from  whom  I  expedted 
fuccour ;   but  upon   hearing  the  cafe,  he  told  me, 
"  That   it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  mifs  fuch 
t(  an  opportunity  of  advertifing  my  {hop;  and  that 
"  when   notice  was  given   of   my  marriage,  many 
*rof     my  wife's  friends    would    think   themfelves 
"  obliged  to  be  my  cuftomers."     I  was  fubdued  by 
clamour  on  one  fide,  and  gravity  on  the  other,  and 
ftiall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  town,  that  three  days  ago 
Timothy  Muihroom,  an  eminent  oilman  in  Sea-Coal- 
Lane,  was  married  to  JMifs  Polly   Mohair  of  Loth- 
bury,  a  beautiful  young  tfldy,  •with  a  forge  fortune* 


lam,  SIR,   &c. 


SIR, 
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SIR, 

JAM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whofe 
letter  you  published  about  ten  weeks  ago,  in 
which  he  complains,  like  a  forry  fellow,  that  1  loiter 
in  the  ftiop  with  my  needle-work  in  my  hand,  and 
that  I  oblige  him  to  take  me  out  on  Sundays,  and 
keep  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child.  Sweet  Mr.  Idler, 
if  you  did  but  know  all,  you  would  give  no  encou- 
ragement to  fuch  an  unreafonable  grumbler.  I 
brought  him  three  hundred  pounds,  which  fet  him 
up  in  a  (hop,  and  bought-in  a  ftock,  on  which,  with 
good  management,  we  might  live  comfortably;  but 
now  I  have  given  him  a  fhop,  I  am  forced  to  watch 
him  and  the  {hop  too.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Idler, 
how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehoufe  over  the  way  with  a 
ninepin  alley,  to  which  he  is  lure  to  run  when  I  turn 
my  back,  and  there  lofes  his  money,  for  he  plays  ar 
ninepins  as  he  does  every  thing  elfe.  While  he  is 
at  this  favourite  fport,  he  fets  a  dirty  boy  to  watch 
his  door,  and  call  him  to  his  cuftomers;  but  he  is 
long  in  coming,  and  fo  rude  when  he  comes,  that 
our  cuftom  falls  off  every  day. 

Thofe  who  cannot  govern  themfelves,  muft  be 
governed.  I  have  refolved  to  keep  him  for  the  fu- 
ture behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce  at  his 
cuftomers  if  he  dares.  I  cannot  be  above  flairs  and 
below  at  the  fame  time,  and  have  therefore  taken  a 
girl  to  look  after  the  child  and  drefs  the  dinner; 
and,  after  all,  pray  who  is  to  blame? 

On  a  Sunday*  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk  abroad, 
and  fome  times  carry  the  child  ;  I  wonder  who  Ihould 
carry  it!  But  i  never  take  him  out  till  after  church- 

time, 
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time,  nor  would  do  it  then,  but  that,  if  he  is  left 
alone,  he  will  be  upon  the  bed.  On  a  Sunday ,  if 
he  flays  at  home,  he  has  fix  meals,  and,  when  he  can 
eat  no  longer,  has  twenty  ftratagems  to  efcape  from 
me  to  the  alehoufe ;  but  I  commonly  keep  the  door 
locked,  till  Monday  produces  fomething  for  him  to  do. 
This  is  the  true  Hate  of  the  cafe,  and  thefe  are  the 
provocations  for  which  he  has  written  his  letter  to 
you.  I  hope  you  will  write  a  paper  to  fhew,  that,  if 
a  wife  muft  fpend  her  whole  time  in  watching  her 
hulband,  Ihe  cannot  conveniently  tend  her  child,  or 
fit  at  her  needle. 

I  am,  SIR,   &c. 


SIR, 

'T^  HERE  is  in  this  town  a  fpecies  of  opprefiiort 
"*•     which  the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or 
redrefled. 

I  am  a  chairman.  You  know,  Sir,  we  come  when 
we  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry  all  who  re- 
quire our  affiftance.  It  is  common  for  men  of  the 
moft  unwieldy  corpulence  to  crowd  themfelves  into  a 
chair,  and  demand  to  be  carried  for  a  fhilling  as  far 
as  an  airy  young  lady  whom  we  fcarcely  feel  upon 
our  poles.  Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other 
mortals  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines  ihould 
be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  chairs  as  they 
weigh  waggons;  and  thofe,  whom  eafe  and  plenty 
have  made  unable  to  carry  themfelves,  fhould  give 
part  of  their  fuperfiuities  to  thofe  who  carry  them. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

NUMB. 
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NUMB.  29.    SATURDAY,  November  4,  1/58. 

To     the    IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  often  obferved,  that  friends  are  loft  by 
difcontinuance  of  intercourfe  without  any  offence 
on  either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  be  forgotten-  than  to  be  blamed ;  I 
therefore  make  hafte  to  fend  you  the  reft  of  my  ftory, 
left,  by  the  delay  of  another  fortnight,  the  name  of 
Betty  Broom  might  be  no  longer  remembered  by  you 
or  your  readers. 

Having  left  the  laft  place  in  hafte  to  avoid  the 
charge  or  the  fufpicion  of  theft,  I  had  not  fecured 
another  fervice,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  lodging  in 
a  back  ftreet.  I  had  now  got  good  clothes.  The 
woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  oppofite  to  mine  was 
very  officious,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  my  room 
and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to  my  acquaintance 
to  enquire  for  a  miftrefs.  I  knew  not  why  fhe  was 
fo  kind,  nor  how  I  could  recompenfe  her ;  but  in  a 
few  days  1  miffed  fome  of  my  linen,  went  to  another 
lodging,  and  refolved  not  to  have  another  friend  in 
the  next  garret. 

In  fix  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the  houfe  of 
a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whofe  fon  was  his  apprentice. 
The  young  gentleman  ufed  to  fit  late  at  the  tavern, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father ;  and  I  was  or- 
dered by  my  miftrefs  to  let  him  in  filently  to  his  bed 

VOL.  VII.  I  under 
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under  the  counter,  and  to  be  very  careful  to  take 
away  his  candle.  The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to 
watch,  whilfl  the  reft  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I  con- 
fidered  as  fupernumerary,  and,  having  no  bufinefs 
affigned  for  them,  thought  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpend 
them  my  own  way :  I  kept  myfelf  awake  with  a 
book,  and  for  fome  time  liked  my  ftate  the  better 
for  this  opportunity  of  reading.  At  laft,  the  upper- 
maid  found  my  book,  and  (hewed  it  to  my  miftrefs,. 
who  told  me,  that  wenches  like  me  might  fpend  their 
time  better ;  that  fhe  never  knew  any  of  the  readers 
that  had  good  defigns  in  their  heads;  that  fhe  could 
always  find  fomething  elie  to  do  v/ith  her  time,  than 
to  puzzle  over  books ;  and  did  not  like  that  fuch  a 
fine  lady  fhould  fit  up  for  her  young  mafter. 

This  was  the  fir  ft  time  that  I  found  it  thought  cri- 
minal or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I  was  dif- 
mifled  decently,  left  I  fhould  tell  tales,  and  had  a 
fmall  gratuity  above  my  wages. 

I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  fmall  for- 
tune. This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life.  My 
miftrefs,  for  whom  publick  diverfions  were  too  ex- 
penfive,  fpent  her  time  with  books,  and  was  pleafed 
to  find  a  maid  who  could  partake  her  amufements, 
I  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  that  I  might  have  time 
in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  liften,  and  was  fuffered  to- 
tell  my  opinion,  or  exprefs  my  delight.  Thus  fif- 
teen months  ftole  away,  in  which  I  did  not  repine 
that  I  was  born  to  fervitude.  But  a  burning  fever 
feized  my  miftrefs,  of  whom  I  lhall  fay  no  more.,, 
than  that  her  fervant  wept  upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  made  me 
very  unfit  for  another  place;  aud  was  rather  too  de- 
licate 
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licate  for  the  ccnverfation  of  a  kitchen;  fo  that  when 
I  was  hired  in  the  family  of  an  Eaft  India  director, 
my  behaviour  was  fo  different,  as  they  faid,  from 
that  of  a  common  fervant,  that  they  concluded  me  a 
gentlewoman  in  difgu-ife,  and  turned  me  out  in  three 
weeks,  on  fufpkion  of  fome  defign  whi-ch  they  could 
not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obftrudtton  from  my  new 
accomplifhments,  and  was  hired  under  the  houfe- 
keeper  in  a  fplendid  family.  Here  I  was  too  wife  for 
the  maids,  and  too  nice  for  the  footmen;  yet  I 
might  have  lived  on  without  much  uneafinefs,  had 
not  my  miftrefs,  the  houfekeeper,  who  ufed  to  em- 
ploy me  in  buying  necelfaries  for  the  family,  found 
a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day's  expences.  I 
fuppofe  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own  book, 
for  (he  fiercely  declared  her  refolution,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  that  kitchen  but  her 
own. 

She  had  the  juftice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  injure 
my  reputation;  and  I  was  eafily  admitted  into  an- 
other houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  my  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  fwecp  the  .rooms  and  make  the  beds. 
Here  I  was,  for  fome  time,  the  favourite  of  Mrs. 
Simper,  my  lady's  woman,  who  could  not  bear  the 
vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attendance  of  a 
young  woman  of  fome  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved 
a  novel,  though  {he  could  not  read  hard  words,  and 
therefore,  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always  laid 
hold  on  her  books.  At  laft,  my  abilities  became  fo 
much  celebrated,  that  the  houfe-fteward  ufed  to  em- 
ploy me  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Mrs.  Simper  then 

I  2  found 
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found  out,  that  my  faucinefs  was  grown  to  fuch  a 
height  that  nobody  could  endure  ita  and  told  my 
lady,  that  there  never  had  been  a  room  well  fwept 
fince  Betty  Broom  came  into  the  houfe. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  confumptive  lady,    who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.    I  attended 
her  four  years,  and  though  jfhe  was  never  pleafed, 
yet  when  I  declared  my  refolution  to  leave  her,  fhe 
burft  into  tears,  and  told   me  that  I  muft  bear  the 
peevifhnefs  of  a  fick  bed,  and  I  fhould  find  myfelf 
remembered  in  her  will.     I  complied,  and  a  codicil 
was  added   in  my  favour;  but  in  lefs  than  a  week, 
when  I  fet  her  gruel  before  her,  I  laid  the  fpoon  on 
the  left  fide,  and  fhe  threw  her  will  into  the  fire. 
In  two  days  fhe  made  another,  which  fhe  burnt  in 
the   fame    manner  becaufe  fhe  could  not    eat   her 
chicken.     A  third  was  made,  and  deftroyed  becaufe 
fhe  heard  a  moufe  within  the  wainfcot,  and  was  fure 
that  I  fhould  fuffer  her  to  be  carried  away  alive. 
After  this  I  was  for  fome  time  out  of  favour,  but  as 
her  illnefs  grew  upon  her,  refentment  and  fullennefs 
gave  way  to  kinder  fentiments.     She  died,  and  left 
me  five  hundred   pounds;  with   this   fortune  I  am 
going  to  fettle  in  my  native  parifh,  where  I  refolve 
to  fpend  fome  hours  every  day  in  teaching  poor  girls 
to  read  and  write. 

1  am,   SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant. 

BETTY  BROOM. 
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f  I  ^  H  E  defires  of  man  encreafe  with  his  acquifi- 
-L.  tions ;  every  flep  which  he  advances  brings 
fomething  within  his  view,  which  he  did  not  fee  be- 
fore, and  which,  as  foon  as  he  fees  it,  he  begins  to 
want.  Where  neceffity  ends,  curiofity  begins ;  and 
no  fooner  are  we  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  na- 
ture can  demand,  than  we  fit  down  to  contrive  arti- 
ficial appetites. 

By  this  reftleflhefs  of  mind,  every  populous  and 
wealthy  city  is  filled  with  innumerable  employments, 
for  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  without  a 
name;  with  artificers,  whofe  labour  is  exerted  in 
producing  fuch  petty  conveniences,  that  many  fhops 
are  furnifhed  with  inftruments,  of  which  the  ufe  can 
hardly  be  found  without  enquiry,  but  which  he  that 
once  knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number  among 
neceflary  things. 

Such  is  the  diligence  with  which,  in  countries 
completely  civilized,  one  part  of  mankind  labours 
for  another,  that  wants  are  fupplied  fafter  than  they 
can  be  formed,  and  the  idle  and  luxurious  find  life 
flagnate  for  want  of  fomedefire  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
This  fpecies  of  diftrefs  furnifhes  a  new  fet  of  occu- 
pations; and  multitudes  are  bufied,  from  day  to 
day,  in  finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  fomething 
to  do. 

1 3  It 
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Tt  is  very  common  to  reproach  thofe  artifts  as  ule- 
lefs,  who  produce  only  fuch  fuperfluitics  as  neither 
accommodate  the  body,  nor  improve  the  mind  ;  and 
of  which  no  other  effect  can  be  imagined,  than  that 
they  are  the  occafions  of  fpending  money,  and  con- 
fuming  time. 

But  this  cenfure  will  be  mitigated,  when  it  is 
ferioufiy  confidered,  that  money  and  time  are  the 
heavieft  burthens  of  life,  and  that  the  unhappieft  of 
all  mortals  are  thofe  who  have  more  of  either  than 
they  know  how  to  ufe.  To  fet  himfclf  free  from 
thefe  incumbrances,  one  hurries  to  Newmarket;  an- 
other travels  over  Europe  \  one  pulls  down  his  houfe 
and  calls  architects  about  him ;  another  buys  a  feat 
in  the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges 
and  through  rivers  ;  one  makes  collections  of  ihells; 
and  another  fearches  the  world  for  tulips  and  carna- 
tions. 

He  is  furely  a  publick  benefactor  who  finds  em- 
ployment for  thofe  to  whom  it  is  thus  difficult  to 
find  it  for  themfelves.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  feldom 
done  merely  from  generality  or  compaffion  ;  almoft 
every  man  feeks  his  own  advantage  in  helping  others, 
and  therefore  it  is  too  common  for  mercenary  offici- 
oufnefs  to  confider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than  what 
is  right. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
loved  than  efteemed  ;  and  minifters  of  pleafure  will 
always  be  found,  who  ftudy  to  make  themfelves  ne- 
ceffary,  and  to  fupplant  thofe  who  are  practifing  the 
fame  arts. 

One  of  the  amufements  of  idlenefs  is  reading  with- 
out  the  fatigue  of  clofe  attention,  and  the  world 

therefore 
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therefore  fwarms  with  writers  whofe  wilh  is  not  to  be 
itudied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  fpecies  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  fo  much 
multiplied  as  the  writers  of  news.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  nation  was  content  with  one  gazette ; 
but  now  we  have  not  only  in  the  metropolis  pa- 
pers for  every  morning  and  every  evening,  but  al- 
moft  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  hiftorian,  who 
regularly  circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and 
fills  the  villages  of  his  diftrict  with  conjectures  on 
the  events  of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  fuch  a 
combination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  completely 
fitted  for  the  ta&  is  not  always  to  be  found.  In  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  jocular  definition,  An  ajnba/fador  is 
faid  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  fent  abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  ;  a  news-writer  is  a  man  with- 
out virtue,  who  writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own  profit. 
To  thefe  compofitions  is  required  neither  genius  nor 
knowledge,  neither  induftry  nor  fprightlinefs :  but 
contempt  of  {hame  and  indifference  to  truth  are  ab- 
folutely  neceflary.  He  who  by  a  long  familiarity 
with  infamy  has  obtained  thefe  qualities,  may  con- 
fidently tell  to-day  what  he  intends  to  contradict  to- 
morrow; he  may  affirm  fearlefsly  what  he  knows 
that  he  lhall  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may  write 
letters  from  Aiijhrdam  or  Drefden  to  himfelf. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one  mind, 
eager  to  hear  fomething  good  of  themfelves  and  ill 
of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the  taik  of  news- 
writers  is  eafy  :  the)'  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell 
that  a  battle  is  expected,  and  afterwards  that  a  battle 

I  4  has 
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has  been  fought,  in  which  we  and  our  friends,  whe- 
ther conquering  or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  ene- 
mies did  nothing. 

Scarcely  any  thing  awakens  attention  like  a  tale  of 
cruelty.  The  writer  of  news  never  fails  in  the  in- 
termiflion  of  action  to  tell  how  the  enemies  murdered 
children  and  ravifhed  virgins;  and,  if  the  fcene  of 
action  be  fomewhat  diftant,  fcalps  half  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  province. 

Among  the  calamities  of  war  may  be  juftly  num- 
bered the  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth,  by  the 
falfehoods  which  intereft  dictates,  and  credulity  en- 
courages. A  peace  will  equally  leave  the  warrior 
and  relator  of  wars  deftitute  of  employment;  and  I 
know  not  whether  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  ftreets 
filled  with  foldiers  accuftomed  to  plunder,  or  from 
garrets  filled  with  fcribblers  accuflomed  to  lie. 
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NUMB.  31.    SATURDAY,  November  18,  1758. 


MANY  moralifts  have  remarked,  that  pride 
has  of  all  human  vices  the  wideft  dominion, 
appears  in  the  greateft  multiplicity  of  forms,  and  lies 
hid  under  the  greateft  variety  of  difguifes  •,  of  dif- 
guifes,  which,  like  the  moon's  veil  of  brightnefs,  are 
both  its  lujlre  and  its  Jhade,  and  betray  it  to  others, 
though  they  hide  it  from  ourfelves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from  this 
pre-eminence  of  mifchief ;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
idlenefs  may  not  maintain  a  very  doubtful  and  ob- 
ftinate  competition. 

There  are  fome  that  profefs  idlenefs  in  its  full 
dignity,  who  call  themfelves  the  Idle,  as  Bujiris  in 
the  play  calls  himfelf  the  Proud ;  who  boaft  that  they 
do  nothing,  and  thank  their  ftars  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do ;  who  fleep  every  night  till  they  can 
ileep  no  longer,  and  rife  only  that  exercife  may  en- 
able them  to  ileep  again  ;  who  prolong  the  reign  of 
darknefs  by  double  curtains,  and  never  fee  the  fun 
but  to  tell  him  how  they  hate  his  beams ;  whofe  whole 
labour  is  to  vary  the  pofture  of  indulgence,  and 
whofe  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a  couch  or 
chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

Thefe  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idlenefs, 
for  whom  ftie  weaves  the  garlands  of  poppies,  and 
into  whofe  cup  {he  pours  the  waters  of  oblivion ; 
who  exift  in  a  Hate  of  unruffled  flupidity,  forgetting 

and 
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and  forgotten ;  who  have  long  ceafed  to  live,  and 
at  whofe  death  the  furvivors  can  only  fay,  that  they 
have  ceafed  to  breathe. 

But  idlenefs  predominates  in  many  lives  where  it 
is  not  fufpecled ;  for,  being  a  vice  which  termi- 
nates in  itfelf,  it  may  be  enjoyed  without  injury  to 
others;  and  it  is  therefore  not  watched  like  fraud, 
which  endangers  property ;  or  like  pride,  which 
naturally  feeks  its  gratifications  in  another's  infe- 
riority. Idlenefs  is  a  filent  and  peaceful  quality,  that 
neither  raifes  envy  by  orientation,  nor  hatred  by  op- 
pofition  ;  and  therefore  nobody  is  bufy  to  cenfure  or 
detect  it. 

As  pride  fametimes  is  hid  under  humility,  idle- 
nels  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry.  He 
that  negleds  his  known  duty  and  real  employment, 
naturally  endeavours  to  crowd  his  mind  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  bar  out  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
lolly,  and  does  any  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do 
with  eager  diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himfelf  in 
his  own  favour. 

Some  are  always  in  a  flate  of  preparation,  occu- 
pied in  previous  meafures,  forming  plans,  accumu- 
lating materials,  and  providing  for  the  main  affair. 
Thefe  are  certainly  under  the  fecret  power  of  idle* 
nefs.  Nothing  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  the  workman 
whofe  tools  are  for  ever  to  be  fought.  1  was  once 
told  by  a  great  mailer,  that  no  man  ever  excelled  in 
painting,  who  was  eminently  curious  about  pencils 
and  colours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idlenefs  dilates  another 
expedient,  by  which  life  may  be  paffcd  unprofitably 
away  without  the  tediouibds  of  many  vacant  hours. 

The 
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The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day  with  petty  bufinefs,  to  have 
always  fomething  in  hand  which  may  raife  curiofity, 
but  not  folicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  flate  of 
aftion,  but  not  of  labour. 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  praftifed  by  my 
old  friend  Sober  with  wonderful  luccefs.  Sober  is  a  man 
of  flrong  defires  and  quick  imagination,  fo  exactly 
balanced  by  the  love  of  eafe,  that  they  can  feldom 
ilimulate  him  to  any  difficult  undertaking;  they 
have,  however,  fo  much  power,  that  they  will  not 
fuffer  him  to  lie  quite  at  reft;  and  though  they  do  not 
make  him  fufftciently  ufeful  to  others,  they  make  him 
at  leaft  weary  of  himfelf. 

Mr.  Sober's  chief  pleafure  is  converfation ;  there 
is  no  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention  ;  to  fpeak  or 
to  hear  is  equally  pleafing  ;  for  he  ftill  fancies  that 
he  is  teaching  or  learning  fomething,  and  is  free  for 
the  time  from  his  own  reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  muft  go 
home,  that  his  friends  may  ileep  ;  and  another  time 
in  the  morning,  when  all  the  world  agrees  to  flmt 
out  interruption.  Thefe  are  the  moments  of  which 
poor  Sober  trembles  at  the  thought.  Bat  the  mifery 
of  thefe  tirefome  intervals  he  has  many  means  of 
alleviating.  He  has  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  the 
manual  arts  are  undefervedly  overlooked ;  he  has  ob- 
ferved  in  many  trades  the  effects  of  clofe  thought, 
and  juft  ratiocination.  From  fpeculation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  practice,  and  fupplied  himfelf  with  the 
tools  of  a  carpenter,  with  which  he  mended  his  coal- 
box  very  fuccefsfully,  and  which  he  ftill  continues 
to  employ,  as  he  finds  occafion. 

He 
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He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  crafts  of  the 
ihoemaker,  tinman,  plumber,  and  potter ;  in  all 
thefe  arts  he  has  failed,  and  refolves  to  qualify  him- 
ielf  for  them  by  better  information.  But  his  daily 
amufement  is  chemiftry.  He  has  a  fmall  furnace, 
which  he  employs  in  diftillation,  and  which  has  long 
been  the  folace  of  his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  wa- 
ters, and  effences  and  fpirits,  which  he  knows  to  be 
of  no  ufe;  fits  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come 
from  his  retort,  and  forgets  that,  vvhilft  a  drop  is  fall- 
ing, a  moment  flies  away. 

Poor  Sober!  I  have  often  teazed  him  with  reproof, 
and  he  has  often  promifed  reformation  ;  for  no  man 
is  ibmuch  open  to  conviction  as  the  Idler,  but  there 
is  none  on  whom  it  operates  fo  little.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  paper  I  know  not;  perhaps  he  will 
read  it  and  laugh,  and  light  the  fire  in  his  furnace  ; 
but  my  hope  is,  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles,  and  be- 
take himfelf  to  rational  and  ufeful  diligence. 
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NUMB.  32.     SATURDAY,  November  25,  1758. 

AMONG  the  innumerable  mortifications   that 
way-lay  human  arrogance  on  every  fide,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  mod  com- 
mon objects  and  effects,  a  defect  of  which  we  become 
more  fenfible  by  every  attempt  to  fupply  it.     Vul- 
gar and   inactive   minds  confound  familiarity  with 
knowledge,  and  conceive  themfelves  informed  of  the 
whole  nature  of  things  when  they  are  fliewn  their 
form  or  told  their  ufe ;  but  the  fpeculatift,  who  is 
not  content  with  fuperficial  views,  haraffes  himfelf 
•with  fruitlefs  curiofity,  and  ftill  as  he  enquires  more, 
perceives  only  that  he  knows  lefs. 

Sleep  is  a  ftate  in  which  a  great  part  of  every  life 
is  pafled.  No  animal  has  been  yet  difcovered,  whofe 
exiftence  is  not  varied  with  intervals  of  infenfibility  ; 
and  fome  late  philofophers  have  extended  the  empire 
of  fleep  over  the  vegetable  world. 

Yet  of  this  change,  fo  frequent,  fo  great,  fo  gene- 
ral, and  fo  necefTary,  no  fearcher  has  yet  found  either 
the  efficient  or  final  caufe  ;  or  can  tell  by  what  power 
the  mind  and  body  are  thus  chained  down  in  irre- 
iiftible  flupefaftion ;  or  what  benefits  the  animal 
receives  from  this  alternate  fufpenfion  of  its  active 
powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety 
of  opinions  upon  this  fubjedt,  nature  has  takeij  fuf- 
ficient  care  that  theory  fliall  have  little  influence  on 
practice.  The  moft  diligent  enquirer  is  not  able 

long 
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long  to  keep  his  eyes  open  ;  the  mod  eager  difputant 
will  begin  about  midnight  to  defert  his  argument ; 
and,  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  gay  and  the 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamorous  and 
the  filent,  the  bufy  and  the  idle,  are  all  overpowered 
by  the  gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  the  equality 
of  fleep. 

Philofophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprefs  info- 
lence,  by  aflerting,  that  all  conditions  are  levelled 
by  death ;  a  pofition  which,  however  it  may  dejedt 
the  happy,  will  feldom  afford  much  comfort  to  the 
wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleafmg  to  confider,  that 
ileep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death ;  that  the  time 
is  never  at  a  great  diftance,  when  the  balm  of  reft 
fhall  be  diffufed  alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  dt- 
verfities  of  life  fhall  flop  their  operation,  and  the 
high  and  the  low  fhall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  fomewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that  in  the 
pride  of  conquefls,  and  intoxication  of  flattery,  he 
declared  that  he  only  perceived  himielf  to  be  a  man 
by  the  neceffity  of  fleep.  Whether  he  confidered 
ileep  as  neceflary  to  his  mind  or  body,  it  was  indeed 
a  fufficient  evidence  of  human  infirmity  ;  the  body 
-which  required  fuch  frequency  of  renovation,  gave 
but  faint  promifes  of  immortality ;  and  the  mind 
which,  from  time  to  time,  funk  gladly  into  infenfi- 
bility,  had  made  no  very  near  approaches  to  the  fe- 
licity of  the  fupreme  and  felf-fufficient  nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  reprefs  all  the 
paffions  that  difturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  than  the 
confideration  that  there  is  no  height  of  happinefs  or 
honour  from  which  man  does  not  esgerly  defcend 
'to  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  repofe  ;  that  the  belt  con- 
dition 
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dition  of  life  is  fuch,  that  we  contentedly  quit  its 
good  to  be  difentangled  from  its  evils ;  that  in  a 
few  hours  fplendor  fades  before  the  eye,  and  praife 
itfelf  deadens  in  the  ear  •,  the  fenfes  withdraw  from 
their  objects,  and  reafon  favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  profpects  of  covet* 
oufnefs,  ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him  that  de- 
lires  moft  have  all  his  defires  gratified,  he  never  fhaU 
attain  a  ftate  which  he  can,  for  a  day  and  a  nighr, 
contemplate  with  fatisfaction,  or  from  which,  if  he 
had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance,  he  would  not 
long  for  periodical  feparations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguifhed,  if  it  were  uni- 
verfally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied,  and 
furely  none  can  be  much  envied  who  are  not  pleafed 
with  themfelves.  There  is  reafon  to  fufped:,  that 
the  distinctions  of  mankind  have  more  (hew  than 
value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree  to  be  weary 
alike  of  pleafures  and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful 
and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and  obfcure,  join  in 
one  common  wilh,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  defire  of  abftraction  from  ourfelves, 
that  very  few  are  fatisfied  with  the  quantity  of  flu* 
pefaction  which  the  needs  of  the  body  force  upon, 
the  mind.  Alexander  hknfelf  added  intemperance 
to  fleep,  and  folaced  with  the  furnes  of  wine  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  world;  and  almoft  every  man  has 
fome  art  by  which  he  Heals  his  thoughts  away  from 
his  prefent  ftate. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  fpent  in  clofe  atten- 
tion to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours  of  every 
day  are  fuffered  to  fly  away  without  any  traces  left 

z  upon 
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upon  the  intellects.  We  fuffer  phantoms  to  rife  up 
before  us,  and  amufe  ourfelves  with  the  dance  of 
airy  images,  which,  after  a  time,  we  difmifs  for  ever, 
and  know  not  how  we  have  been  bufied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  thofc  that 
they  pafs  in  folitude,  abandoned  to  their  own  imagi- 
nation, which  fometimes  put  fceptres  in  their  hands 
or  mitres  on  their  heads,  fhifts  the  fcene  of  pleafure 
with  endlefs  variety,  bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty 
fparkle  before  them,  and  gluts  them  with  every 
change  of  vifionary  luxury. 

It  is  eafy  in  thefe  femi-flnmbers  to  collect  all  the 
poffibilities  of  happinefs,  to  alter  the  courfe  of  the 
fun,  to  bring  back  the  paft,  and  anticipate  the  future, 
to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  all  feafons,  and  all  the 
bleffings  of  all  climates,  to  receive  and  beftow  feli- 
city, and  forget  that  mifery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All 
this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  receffion  from 
the  realities  of  life  to  airy  fictions ;  and  habitual  fub- 
jection  of  reafon  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amufe  them- 
felves  by  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  companions :  but 
the  difference  is  not  great ;  in  folitude  we  have  our 
dreams  to  ourfelves,  and  in  company  we  agree  to 
dream  in  concert.  The  end  fought  in  both  is  for- 
getfulnefs  of  ourfelves. 
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NUMB.  33.     SATURDAY,   December  2,   1758. 

[I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will  ex- 
cufe  the  omiffion  of  fome  parts,  and  allow  me  to 
remark,  that  the  Journal  of  the  Citizen  in  the 
Spectator  has  almoft  precluded  the  attempt  of  any 
future  writer.] 


Non  it  a  Romuli 
Pr<zfcr:ptum,  &  intonfi  Catonis 

vettrutxque  nor  mi*  HOR. 


SIR, 

YOU  have  often  folicited  correfpondence.  I 
have  fent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow, 
or  Genuine  Idler,  jufl  tranfmitted  from  Cambridge  by 
a  facetious  correfpondent,  and  warranted  to  have 
been  tranfcribed  from  the  common-place  book  of 
the  jonrnalift. 

Monday,  Nine  o'clock.  Turned  off  my  bed -maker 
for  waking  me  at  eight.  Weather  rainy.  Con- 
fulted  my  weather-glafs.  No  hopes  of  a  ride  be- 
fore dinner. 

Ditto,  'Ten.  After  breakfaft,  tranfcribed  half  a 
fermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  JB.  Never  to  tran- 
fcribe  any  more  from  Calamy;  Mrs.  Pilcocks,  at  my 
curacy,  having  one  volume  of  that  author  lying  in 
her  parlour-window. 

VOL.  VII.  K  Ditto, 
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Ditto,  Eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem* 
My  Mountain  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  month's  time. 
N.  B.  To  remove  the  five-year-old  port  into  the 
new  bin  on  the  left  hand. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my 
vvcather-glafs  again.  Quickfilver  very  low.  Shaved. 
Barber's  hand  lhakes. 

Ditto,  One.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  foal. 
JV.  B.  The  fhrimp-fauce  not  fo  good  as  Mr.  H.  of 
Peterboufe  and  I  ufed  to  eat  in  London  laft  winter 
at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-ftreet.  Sat  down  to  a  pint  of 
Madeira.  Mr.  H.  furprifed  me  over  it.  We  fmimed 
two  bottles  of  port  together,  and  were  very  cheerful. 
Mem.  To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhoufe  next  Wed- 
nefday.  One  of  the  diihes  a  leg  of  pork  and  peafe, 
by  my  defire. 

Ditto,  Six.     Newfpaper  in  the  common-room. 
Ditto,  Seven.     Returned  to  my  room.      Made  a 
tiff  of  warm  punch,   and   to  bed  before  nine ;    did 
not  fall  afleep  till  ten,    a  young  fellow-commoner 
being  very  noify  over  my  head. 

Tuefday,  Nine.  Rofe  fqueamifh.  A  fine  morn- 
ing. Weather-glafs  very  high. 

Ditto,  Ten.  Ordered  my  horfe,  and  rode  to  the 
five-mile  ftone  on  the  Newmarket  road.  Appetite 
gets  better.  A  pack  of  hounds,  in  full  cry,  crofled 
the  road,  and  flartled  my  horfe. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Dreft.  Found  a  letter  on  my  table 
to  be  in  London  the  i9th  inft.  Befpoke  a  new  wig. 

Ditto,  One.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  the  foup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the  beef 
to  be  faked  too  much  for  me. 

Ditto, 
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Ditto,  Two.  In  the  common-room*  Dr.  Dry 
gave  us  an  inftance  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  the 
gout  out  of  his  ftomach  by  drinking  old  Madeira. 
Converfation  chiefly  on  the  expeditions.  Company- 
broke  up  at  four.  Dr.  Dry  and  myfelf  played  at 
back-gammon  for  a  brace  of  fnipes.  Won. 

Ditto,  Five.  At  the  coffee-houfe.  Met  Mr.  H* 
there.  Could  not  get  a  fight  of  the  Monitor* 

Ditto,  Seven*  Returned  home,  and  ftirred  my  fire. 
Went  to  the  common-room,  and  fupped  on  the  fnipes 
with  Dr.  Dry. 

Ditto,  Eight.  Began  the  evening  in  the  common- 
room.  Dr.  Dry  told  feveral  ftories.  Were  very 
merry.  Our  new  fellow,  that  fludies  phyfick,  very 
talkative  toward  twelve.  Pretends  he  will  bring  the 
youngeft  Mifs to  drink  tea  with  me  foon.  Im- 
pertinent blockhead ! 

Wednefday,  Nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  in  my 
ancle.  ^.  The  gout?  Fear  I  can't  dine  at  Peter- 
houfe;  but  I  hope  a  ride  will  fet  all  to  rights.  Wea- 
ther-glafs  below  FAIR. 

Ditto,  'Ten.  Mounted  my  horfe,  though  the  wea- 
ther fufpicious.  Pain  in  my  ancle  entirely  gone, 
Catched  in  a  ihower  coming  back.  Convinced  that 
my  weather-glafs  is  the  beft  in  Cambridge. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Dreft.  Sauntered  up  to  the  Fift>~ 
-monger*  s-hill.  Met  Mr.  H.  and  went  with  him  to 
Peterhoufe.  Cook  made  us  wait  thirty-fix  minutes 
beyond  the  time-  The  company,  fome  of  my  Ema- 
nuel  friends.  For  dinner,  a  pair  of  foals,  a  leg  of 
pork  and  peafe,  among  other  things.  Mem.  Peafe- 
pudding  not  boiled  enough.  Cook  reprimanded  and 
fconced  in  my  preience. 

K  2  Ditto, 
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Ditto,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ancle  returns. 
Dull  all  the  afternoon.  Raillied  for  being  no  com- 
pany. Mr.  H.'s  account  of  the  accomodations  on 
the  road  in  his  Bath  journey. 

Ditto,  Six.  Got  into  fpirits.  Never  was  more 
chatty.  We  fat  late  at  whift.  Mr.  H.  and  felf 
agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at 
the  old  houfe  on  the  London  road  to-morrow. 

Tburfday,  Nine.  My  fempftrefs.  She  has  loft  the 
meafure  of  my  wrift.  Forced  to  be  meafured  again. 
The  baggage  has  got  a  trick  of  fmiling. 

Ditto,  Ten  to  Eleven.  Made  fome  rappee-muff. 
Read  the  magazines.  Received  a  prefent  of  pickles 
from  Mifs  Pilcocks.  Mem.  To  fend  in  return  fome 
collared  eel,  which  I  know  both  the  old  lady  and 
mifs  are  fond  of. 

Ditto,  Eleven.  Glafs  very  high.  Mounted  at  the 
gate  with  Mr.  H,  Horie  fkittifh,  and  wants  exer- 
cife.  Arrive  at  the  old  houfe.  All  the  provifions 
befpoke  by  fome  rakifh  fellow  commoner  in  the  next 
room,  who  had  been  on  a  fcheme  to  Newmarket. 
Could  get  nothing  but  mutton-chops  off  the  woril 
end.  Port  very  new.  Agree  to  try  fome  other 
houfe  to-morrow. 

HERE  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  my  friend  informs  me,  our  genial  academick 
was  waked  with  a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout;  and,  at 
prefent,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of  that  difeafe.  But 
I  believe  we  have  loft  nothing  by  this  interruption : 
fince  a  continuation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Jour- 
nal, through  the  remainder  of  the  week,  would  moll 
probably  have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
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peated  relation  of  the  fame  circumftances  of  idling 
and  luxury. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this  fpcci- 
men  of  academick  life,  that  I  have  attempted  to 
decry  our  univerfities.  If  literature  is  not  the  ef- 
fential  requiiite  of  the  modern  academick,  I  am  yet 
perfuaded,  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  however  de- 
generated, furpafs  the  fafhionable  academies  of  our 
metropolis,  and  the  gymnafia  of  foreign  countries. 
The  number  of  learned  perfons  in  thefe  celebrated 
feats  is  ftill  considerable,  and  more  conveniences 
and  opportunities  for  ftudy  flill  fubfift  in  them,  than 
in  any  other  place.  There  is  at  lead  one  very  power- 
ful incentive  to  learning;  1  mean  the  GENIUS  of  the 
place.  It  is  a  fort  of  infpiring  deity,  which  'every 
youth  of  quick  fenfibility  and  ingenuous  difpofition 
creates  to  himfelf,  by  reflecting,  that  he  is  placed 
under  thofe  venerable  walls,  where  a  HOOKER  and  a 
HAMMOND,  a  BACON  and  a  NEWTON,  once  purfued 
the  fame  courfe  of  fcience,  and  from  whence  they 
foared  to  the  moft  elevated  heights  of  literary  fame. 
This  is  that  incitement  which  Tu/fy,  according  to  his 
own  teftimony,  experienced  at  Athens,  when  he  con- 
templated the  porticos  where  Socrates  fat,  and  the 
laurel-groves  where  Plato  difputed.  But  there  are 
other  circumftances,  and  of  the  higheft  importance, 
which  render  our  colleges  fuperior  to  all  other  places 
of  education.  Their  intlitutions,  although  fomewhat 
fallen  from  their  primaeval  fimplicity,  are  fuch  as  in- 
fluence, in  a  particular  manner,  the  moral  conduct  of 
their  youth;  and  in  this  general  depravity  of  man- 
ners and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  no 
where  more  flrongly  inculcated.  The  academies,  as 
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they  are  prefumptuoufly  ftyled,  are  too  low  to  be 
mentioned ;  and  foreign  feminaries  are  likely  to  pre- 
judice the  unwary  mind  with  Calvinifm.  But  Eng* 
lijh  univerfities  render  their  (ludents  virtuous,  at  lead 
by  excluding  all  opportunities  of  vice;  and,  by 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng-* 
land,  confirm  them  in  thole  of  true  chriflianity. 


NUMB.  34.     SATURDAY,  December  9,  1758. 

TO  illuftrate  one  thing  by  its  refemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  moft  popular 
and  efficacious  art  of  inftruction.  There  is  indeed 
no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which  any  one  is 
ignorant  but  by  means  of  fomething  already  known; 
and  a  mind  fo  enlarged  by  contemplation  and  en- 
quiry, that  it  has  always  many  objects  within  its 
view,  will  feldom  be  long  without  fome  near  and 
familiar  image  through  which  an  eafy  tranfition  may 
be  made  to  truths  more  diftant  and  obfcure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by  wit 
and  curiofity,  fome  are  literal  and  real,  as  between 
poetry  and  painting,  two  arts  which  purfue  the  fame 
end,  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  mental  faculties, 
and  which  differ  only  as  the  one  reprefents  things  by 
marks  permanent  and  natural,  the  other  by  ligns  ac- 
cidental and  arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  more 
eafily  and  generally  underftood,  lince  fnnilitude  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived ;  the  other  is  capable 

of 
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of  conveying  more  ideas,  for  men  have  thought  and 
fpoken  of  many  things  which  they  do  not  fee. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fanciful,  yet 
thefe  have  Ibmetimes  been  extended  to  many  parti- 
culars of  refemblance  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of 
diligence  and  chance.  The  animal  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  members,  united  under  the  direction 
of  one  mind;  any  number  of  individuals,  connected 
for  fome  common  purpofe,  is  therefore  called  a 
body.  From  this  participation  of  the  fame  appella- 
tion arofe  the  companion  of  the  body  natural  and 
body  politick,  of  which,  how  far  foever  it  has  been 
deduced,  no  end  has  hitherto  been  found. 

In  thefe  imaginary  fimilitudes,  the  fame  word  is 
ufed  at  once  in  its  primitive  and  metaphorical  fenfe. 
Thus  health,  afcribed  to  the  body  natural,  is  oppofed 
to  ficknefs;  but  attributed  to  the  body  politick  ftands 
as  contrary  to  adverfity.  Thefe  parallels  therefore 
have  more  of  genius,  but  lefs  of  truth ;  they  often 
pleafe,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  fpeculation  frequently  in- 
dulged by  a  philofopher  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
difcovered,  that  the  qualities  requiilte  to  converfation 
are  very  exactly  reprefented  by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  fays  this  profound  inveftigator,  is  a  liquor 
compounded  of  fpirit  and  acid  juices,  fugar  and  wa- 
ter. The  fpirit,  volatile  and  fiery,  is  the  proper  em- 
blem of  vivacity  and  wit ;  the  acidity  of  the  lemon 
will  very  aptly  figure  pungency  of  raillery,  and  acri- 
mony of  cenfure  ;  fugar  is  the  natural  reprefentative 
of  lufcious  adulation  and  gentle  complaifance  ;  and 
water  is  the  proper  hieroglyphick  of  eafy  prattle,  in- 
nocent and  taftelefs. 

K  4  Spirit 
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Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  ufe.  It  will  pro- 
duce madnefs  rather  than  merriment ;  and  inflead  of 
quenching  thirft  will  inflame  the  blood.  Thus  wit, 
too  copioufly  poured  out,  agitates  the  hearer  with  emo- 
tions rather  violent  than  pleafing  ;  every  one  fhrinks 
from  the  force  of  its  oppreffion,  the  company  fits 
intranced  and  overpowered ;  all  are  aftonifhed,  but 
nobody  is  pleafed. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  genial  liquor  all  its  power 
of  Simulating  the  palate.  Converfation  would  be- 
come dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence  were  not  fome- 
times  roufed,  and  fluggifhnefs  quickened,  by  due 
feverity  of  repreheniion.  But  acids  unmixed  will  dif- 
tort  the  face  and  torture  the  palate ;  and  he  that  has 
no  other  qualities  than  penetration  and  afperity,  he 
whofe  conftant  employment  is  detection  and  cenfure, 
•who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  fpeaks  only  to 
punimthem,  will  foon  be  dreaded,  hated, and  avoided. 

'\  he  tafte  of  fugar  is  generally  pleafing,  but  it 
cannot  long  be  eaten  by  itfelf.  Thus  meeknefs  and 
courtefy  will  always  recommend  the  firfl  addrefs,  but 
foon  pall  and  nauleate,  unlefs  they  are  aflbciated  with 
more  fprightly  qualities.  The  chief  ufe  of  fugar  is 
to  temper  the  tafte  of  other  fubftances ;  and  foftnefs 
of  behaviour  in  the  fame  manner  mitigates  the  rough- 
nefs  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bitternefs  of  un- 
welcome truth. 

Water  is  the  univerfal  vehicle  by  which  are  con- 
veyed the  particles  neceffary  to  fuftenance  and  growth, 
by  which  thirft  is  quenched,  and  all  the  wants  of  life 
and  nature  are  fupplied.  Thus  all  the  bufmefs  of 
the  world  is  tranfadted  by  artlefs  and  eafy  talk,  nei- 
ther fublimed  by  fancy,  nor  difcoloured  by  afFecla- 
2  tion, 
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tion,  without  either  the  harfhnefs  of  fatire,  or  the 
lufcioufnefs  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein  of  lan- 
guage, curiofity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  knowledge 
is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required  to  impart  for 
the  fafety  or  convenience  of  another.  Water  is  the 
only  ingredient  of  punch  which  can  be  ufed  alone, 
and  with  which  man  is  content  till  fancy  has  framed 
an  artificial  want.  Thus  while  we  only  defire  to 
have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are  mod  delighted 
with  the  plaineft  diction  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  mo- 
ments of  idlenefs  or  pride,  that  we  call  for  the  gra- 
tifications of  wit  or  flattery. 

He  only  will  pleafe  long,  who,  by  tempering  the 
acid  of  fatire  with  the  fugar  of  civility,  and  allaying 
the  heat  of  wit  with  the  frigidity  of  humble  chat, 
can  make  the  true  punch  of  converfation  ;  and  as 
that  punch  can  be  drunk  in  the  greatefl  quantity 
which  has  the  largeft  proportion  of  water,  fo  that 
companion  will  be  ofteneft  welcome,  whofe  talk 
flows  out  with  inoffenfive  copioufnefs,  and  unenvied 
infipidity. 
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To  the  IDLER. 

Mr.  IDLER, 

IF  it  be  difficult  to  perfuade  the  idle  to  be  bufy, 
it  is  likewife,  as  experience  has  taught  me,  not 
eafy  to  convince  the  bufy  that  it  is  better  to  be  idle. 
When  you  fhall  defpair  of  ftimulating  Quggifhnefs 
to  motion,  I  hope  you  will  turn  your  thoughts  to- 
wards the  means  of  {tilling  the  buflle  of  pernicious 
acYivity. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  hufband  of  a  buyer  of  bar- 
gains* 'My  wife  has  fomewhere  heard,  that  a  good 
houfewife  never  has  any  thing  to  purcbafe  when  it  is 
wanted.  This  maxim  is  often  in  her  mouth,  and 
always  in  her  head.  She  is  not  one  of  thofe  philo- 
fophical  talkers  that  fpeculate  without  practice ;  and 
learn  fentences  of  wifdom  only  to  repeat  them  5  flic 
is  always  making  additions  to  her  ftores  ;  (he  never 
looks  into  a  broker's  Ihop,  but  fhe  fpies  fomething 
that  may  be  wanted  fome  time  ;  and  it  is  impoffible 
to  make  her  pafs  the  door  of  a  houfe  where  Ihe  hears 
goods  felling  by  auffion. 

Whatever  Ihe  thinks  cheap,  ihe  holds  it  the  duty 
of  an  ceconomift  to  buy  ;  in  confequence  of  this 
maxim,  we  are  incumbered  on  every  lide  with  ufe- 
lefs  lumber.  The  <-  fervants  can  fcarcely  creep  to 
their  beds  through  the  chefts  and  boxes  that  fur- 
round  them.  The  carpenter  is  employed  once  a  ' 

week 
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week  in  building  clofets,  fixing  cupboards,  and 
fattening  (helves ;  and  my  houfe  has  the  appearance 
of  a  fhip  ftored  for  a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  obferved  that  advertifements  fet  her 
on  fire ;  and  therefore,  pretending  to  emulate  her 
laudable  frugality,  I  forbad  the  nevvfpaper  to  be 
taken  any  longer ;  but  my  precaution  is  vain ;  I 
know  not  by  what  fatality,  or  by  what  confederacy, 
every  catalogue  of  genuine  furniture  comes  to  her 
hand,  every  advertifement  of  a  newfpaper  newly 
opened  is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  fhe  knows  be- 
fore any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  ftock  of  any 
man  leaving  off  trade  is  to  be  fold  cheap  for  ready 
money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear-one  the  Syren's 
fong.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no  intereft,  can 
withhold  her  from  a  fale,  from  which  fhe  always  re- 
turns congratulating  herfelf  upon  her  dexterity  at  a 
bargain ;  the  porter  lays  down  his  burden  in  the 
hall ;  fhe  difplays  her  new  acquilitions,  and  fpends 
the  reft  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  fhall  be 
put. 

As  fhe  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  uncomplete, 
one  purchafe  neceffitates  another;  fhe  has  twenty 
feather-beds  more  than  fhe  can  ufe,  and  a  late  fale 
has  fupplied  her  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
Whitney  blankets,  a  large  roll  of  linen  for  fheets, 
and  five  quilts  for  every  bed,  which  fhe  bought  be- 
caufe  the  feller  told  her,  that  if  fhe  would  clear  his 
hands  he  would  let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habitation  is 
Uiade  narrower  and  narrower ;  the  dining-room  is  fo 

crowded 
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crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner  fcarcely  can  beferved; 
the  parlour  is  decorated  with  fo  many  piles  of  china, 
that  I  dare  not  ftep  within  the  door;  at  every  turn 
of  the  flairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half  the  windows  of 
the  upper  floors  are  darkened,  that  flielves  may  be 
fet  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  fhe  would 
gratify  her  own  inclinations  without  oppofing  mine. 
But  I  who  am  idle  am  luxurious,  and  fhe  condemns 
me  to  live  upon  fait  provifion.  She  knows  the  lofs 
of  buying  in  fmall  quantities,  we  have  therefore 
whole  hogs  and  quarters  of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat 
is  tainted  before  it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown 
away  becaufe  it  is  fpoiled  ;  but  Ihe  perfifts  in  her 
fyflem,  and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  fingle 
pennyworths. 

The  common  vice  of  thofe  who  are  ftill  grafping 
at  more,  is  to  neglect  that  which  they  already  poflefs; 
but  from  this  failing  my  charmer  is  free.  It  is  the 
great  care  of  her  life  that  the  pieces  of  beef  fhould 
be  boiled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  bought ; 
that  the  fecond  bag  of  peafe  fhould  not  be  opened 
till  the  firft  are  eaten ;  that  every  feather-bed  fhall 
be  lain  on  in  its  turn  ;  that  the  carpets  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  chefts  once  a  month  and  brufhcd, 
and  the  rolls  of  linen  opened  now  and  then  before 
the  fire.  She  is  daily  enquiring  after  the  befl  traps 
for  mice,  and  keeps  the  rooms  always  fcented  by 
fumigations  to  deflroy  the  moths.  She  employs 
workmen,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjuft  fix  clocks 
that  never  go,  and  ciean  five  jacks  that  ruft  in  the 
garret;  and  a  woman  in  the  next  alley  lives  by 
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fcouring  the  brafs  and  pewter,  which  are  only  laid 
up  to  tarnilh  again. 

She  is  always  imagining  fome  diftant  time  in 
which  fhe  fhall  ufe  whatever  fhe  accumulates ;  (he 
has  four  loooking-glafles  which  fhe  cannot  hang  up 
in  her  houfe,  but  which  will  be  handfome  in  more 
lofty  rooms  ;  and  pays  rent  for  the  place  of  a  vaft 
copper  in  fome  warehoufe,  becaufe  when  we  live  in 
the  country  we  fhall  brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  1  have  long  been  weary,  but  know  not 
how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married  men  whom  I  con- 
fult  advife  me  to  have  patience ;  but  fome  old 
batchelors  are  of  opinion,  that  fmce  (he  loves  fales  fo 
well,  Ihe  fhould  have  a  fale  of  her  own  ;  and  I  have, 
I  think,  refolved  to  open  her  hoards,  and  advertife  an 
au&ion. 

I  am,  SI R, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

PETER  PLENTY. 
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NUMB.  36.     SATURDAY,  December  23,  1758. 

TH  E  great  differences  that  difturb  the  peace 
of  mankind  are  not  about  ends,  but  means. 
We  have  all  the  fame  general  defires,  but  how  thofe 
defires  fhall  be  accomplifhed  will  for  ever  be  dif- 
puted.  The  ultimate  purpofe  of  government  is 
temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is  eternal  happinefs. 
Hitherto  we  agree ;  but  here  we  mufl  part,  to  try, 
according  to  the  endlefs  varieties  of  paffion  and  un- 
derftanding  combined  with  one  another,  every  pof- 
fible  form  of  government,  and  every  imaginable  le- 
net  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitude,  applied 
to  action  or  contemplation,  is  merely  metaphorical ; 
and  that  as  a  right  line  defcribes  the  fhorteft  paffage 
from  point  to  point,  fo  a  right  action  effects  a  good 
defign  by  the  feweft  means  ;  and  to  likewife  a  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  diftant  truths  by  the 
ftiorteft  train  of  intermediate  propofitions. 

To  find  the  neareft  way  from  truth  to  truth,  or 
from  purpofe  to  effect,  'not  to  ufe  more  inflrument* 
where  fewer  will  be  fufficient,  not  to  move  by  wheels 
and  levers  what  will  give  way  to  the  naked  hand,  is 
the  great  proof  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  mind, 
neither  feeble  with  helplefs  ignorance,  nor  over- 
burdened with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  feem  to  think  nothing  fo 
much  the  charafteriftick  of  a  genius,  as  to  do  com- 
mon things  in  an  uncommon  manner  j  like  Hudibras, 

to 
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to  tell  the  clock  ly  algebra;  or  like  the  lady  in  Dr. 
Toung's  fatires,  to  drink  tea  by  ftratagem  ;  to  quit  the 
beaten  track  only  becaufe  it  is  known,  and  take  a 
new  path,  however  crooked  or  rough,  becaufe  the 
ftrait  was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  fpeaks  and  writes  with  intent  to  be 
vmderftood ;  and  it  can  feldom  happen  but  he  that 
underftands  himfelf  might  convey  his  notions  to  an- 
other, if,  content  to  be  understood,  he  did  not  feek 
to  be  admired ;  but  when  once  he  begins  to  contrive 
how  his  fentiments  may  be  received,  not  with  moft 
cafe  to  his  reader,  but  with  moft  advantage  to  him- 
felf, he  then  transfers  his  confideration  from  words 
to  founds,  from  fentences  to  periods,  and  as  he  grows 
more  elegant  becomes,  lefs  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  fpecies  of  authors 
whofe  labours  counteract  thernfelves;  the  man  of 
exuberance  and  copioufnefs,  who  diffufes  every 
thought  through  fo  many  diversities  of  expreffion, 
that  it  is  loft  like  water  in  a  mift ;  the  ponderous 
dictator  of  fentences,  whofe  notions  are  delivered  in 
the  lump,  and  are,  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more 
weight  than  ufe ;  the  liberal  illuftrator,  who  ihews 
by  examples  and  comparifons  what  was  clearly  feen 
when  it  was  firft  propofed ;  and  the  (lately  fon  of  de- 
monftration,  who  proves  with  mathematical  formality 
what  no  man  has  yet  pretended  ro  doubt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  ftyle  for  which  I  know  not 
that  the  matters  of  oratory  have  yet  found  a  name  ;  a 
ftyle  by  which  the  moft  evident  truths  are  fo  ob- 
fcured,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  perceived,  and 
the  moft  familiar  propofitions  fo  difguifed  that  they 
cannot  be  known.  Every  other  kind  of  eloquence 
4  is 
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is  the  drefs  of  fenfe;  but  this  is  the  ma/k  by  which 
a  true  mafter  of  his  art  will  fo  effectually  conceal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  eafily  miftake  his  own  pofitions, 
if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he  may  pafs 
in  a  mafquerade  his  neareft  acquaintance. 

This  ftyle  may  be  called  the  terrijick,  for  its  chief 
intention  is  to  terrify  and  amaze  ;  it  may  be  termed 
the  'repul/ive,  for  its  natural  effedt  is  to  drive  away 
the  reader;  or  it  may  be  diftinguimed,  in  plain 
EngHfo,  by  the  denomination  of  the  bugbear  Jlyle,  for 
it  has  more  terror  than  danger,  and  will  appear  lefs 
formidable  as  it  is  more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant,  that  two  and  two  make 
four  i  the  child  remembers  the  propofition,  and  is 
able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  till  the 
courfe  of  his  education  brings  him  among  philofo- 
phers,  who  fright  him  from  his  former  knowledge, 
by  telling  him,  that  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of 
units  ;  that  all  numbers  being  only  the  repetition  of 
an  unit,  which,  though  not  a  number  itfelf,  is  the 
parent,  root,  or  original  of  all  number,  four  is  the 
denomination  affigned  to  a  certain  number  of  fuch 
repetitions.  The  only  danger  is,  left,  when  he  firfr. 
hears  thefe  dreadful  founds,  the  pupil  fhould  run 
away ;  if  he  has  but  the  courage  to  flay  till  the  con- 
clufion,  he  will  find  that,  when  fpeculation  has  dons 
its  worfl,  two  and  two  flill  make  four. 

An  illuftrious  example  of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence 
may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning  Mind.  The  au- 
thor begins  by  declaring,  that  the  forts  of  things  are 
things  that  now  are,  have  been,  and  Jhall  be,  and  the 
thir.gs  that  JlriElly  ARE.  In  this*pofiuon,  except  the 
laft  claufe,  in  which  he  uies  fomething  of  the 
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fcholaftick  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what  every 
man  has  heard  and  imagines  himfelf  to  know.  But 
who  would  not  believe  that  fome  wonderful  novelty 
is  prefented  to  his  intellect,  when  he  is  afterwards 
told,  in  the  true  bugbear  ftyle,  that  the  ares,  In  the 
former  fenfe,  are  things  that  lie  bet^veen  the  have-beens 
and  fhall-bes.  'The  have-beens  are  things  that  are 
paft;  the  ihall-bes  are^things  that  are  to  come;  and  the 
things  that  ARE,  in  the  latter  fenfe,  are  things  that 
have  not  been*  nor  Jhall  be,  norftand  in  the  miclft  of  fucb 
as  are  before  them,  or  foall  be  after  them.  The  things 
that  have  been,  and  Jhall  be,  have  refpeft  to  prefcnt, 
paji,  and  future.  Thcfe  likewife  that  now  ARE  have 
moreover  place ;  that,  for  injiance,  which  is  here,  that 
which  is  to  the  eaft,  that  which  is  to  the  weft. 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  ilrange  ;  but 
though  it  be  flrange,  it  is  not  new;  furvey  thefe 
wonderful  fentences  again,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
contain  nothing  more  than  very  plain  truths,  which 
till  this  Author  arofe  had  always  been  delivered  in 
plain  language. 
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NUMB.  37.     SATURDAY,  December  30,  1758. 


THOSE  who  are  Skilled  in  the  extraction  and 
preparation  of  metals,  declare,  that  iron  is 
every  where  to  be  found ;  and  that  not  only  its  pro- 
per ore  is  copioufly  treafured  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  but  that  its  particles  are  difperfed  throughout 
all  other  bodies. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  compre- 
hend the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe,  I  believe  it 
would  be  found  invariably  true,  that  Providence  has 
given  that  in  greateft  plenty,  which  the  condition  of 
life  makes  of  greateft  ufe  \  and  that  nothing  is  pe- 
nurioufly  imparted  or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of 
man,  of  which  a  more  liberal  diftribution,  or  more 
eafy  acquifition,  would  increafe  real  and  rational  fe- 
licity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  gold  is  rare.  Iron  contributes 
fo  much  to  fupply  the  wants  of  nature,  that  its  ufe 
conftitutes  much  of  the  difference  between  favsse  and 

o 

polifhed  life,  between  the  ftate  of  him  that  flumbers 
in  European  palaces,  and  him  that  fhelters  himfelf  in 
the  cavities  of  a  rock  from  the  chilnefs  of  the  night, 
or  the  violence  of  the  florm.  Gold  can  never  be 
hardened  into  faws  or  axe?;  it  can  neither  furnifh 
inflruments  of  manufacture,  utenfils  of  agriculture, 
nor  weapons  of  defence ;  its  only  quality  is  to 
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Ihine,   and  the  value   of  its  luftre  arifes  from  its 
fcarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural 
and  moral  life,  neceffaries  are  as  iron,  and  fuperflui- 
ties  as  gold.  What  we  really  need  we  may  readily 
obtain :  fo  readily,  that  far  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind has,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  abundance,  confound- 
ed natural  with  artificial  defires,  and  invented  ne- 
ceffities  for  the  fake"  of  employment,  becaufe  the 
mind  is  impatient  of  inadtion,  and  life  is  fuflained 
with  fo  little  labour,  that  the  tedioufnefs  of  idle  time 
cannot  otherwife  be  fupported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  caufe  of  many  of  our 
needs ;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  fo  frequent 
and  diftrefsful  in  civilized  nations,  proceeds  often 
from  that  change  of  manners  which  opulence  has 
produced.  Nature  makes  us  poor  only  when  we 
want  neceffaries  ;  but  cuftom  gives  the  name  of  po- 
verty to  the  want  of  fuperfluities. 

When  Socrates  paffed  through  fhops  of  toys  and 
ornaments,  he  cried  out,  How  many  things  are  here 
which  I  do  not  need!  And  the  fame  exclamation  may 
every  man  make  who  furveys  the  common  accommo- 
dations of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To 
drefs  food  for  the  ftomach  is  eafy,  the  art  is  to 
irritate  the  palate  when  the  flomach  is  iufficed.  A 
rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and  lay 
floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  fecurity  re- 
quire ;  we  only  call  the-  nicer  artificers  to  carve  the 
cornice,  or  to  paint  the  cielings.  Such  drefs  as  may 
enable  the  body  to  endure  the  different  feafons,  the 

L  2  moft 
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moft  unenlightened  nations  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure ;  but  the  work  of  fcience  begins  in  the  am- 
bition of  diftin&ion,  in  variations  of  fafhion,  and 
emulation  of  elegance.  Corn  grows  with  eafy  cul- 
ture ;  the  gardener's  experiments  are  only  employed 
to  exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the  co- 
lours, of  flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  thofe  parts  are  moft  eafy 
which  are  generally  ncceflary.  The  intercourfe 
of  fociety  is  maintained  without  the  elegances  of 
language.  Figures,  criticifms,  and  refinements, 
are  the  work  of  thofe  whom  idlenefs  makes  weary 
of  themfelves.  The  commerce  of  the  world  is 
carried  on  by  eafy  methods  of  computation. 
Subtilty  and  iludy  are  required  only  when  quef- 
tions  are  invented  merely  to  puzzle,  and  calcula- 
tions are  extended  to  fhew  the  fkill  of  the  calcu- 
lator. The  light  of  the  fun  is  equally  beneficial 
to  him  whofe  eyes  tells  him  that  it  moves,  and 
to  him  whofe  reafon  perfuades  him  that  it  (lands 
{till ;  and  plants  grow  with  the  fame  luxuriance, 
whether  we  fuppofe  earth  or  water  the  parent  of  ve- 
getation. 

If  we  raife  our  thoughts  to  nobler  enquiries,  we 
lhall  flill  find  facility  concurring  with  ufefulnefs. 
No  man  needs  flay  to  be  virtuous  till  the  moralifts 
have  determined  the  effence  of  virtue ;  our  duty  is 
made  apparent  by  its  proximate  confequences, 
though  the  general  and  ultimate  reafon  fhould  never 
be  difcovered.  Religion  may  regulate  the  life  of 
him  to  whom  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  are  alike  un- 
known ;  and  the  affertors  of  fate  and  free- will,  how- 
ever 
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ever  different  in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  fame 
manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  politer 
arts  or  abftrufer  ftudies.  That  curiofity  which  al- 
ways fucceeds  eafe  and  plenty,  was  undoubtedly 
given  us  as  a  proof  of  capacity  which  our  prefent 
flate  is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a  preparative  for  fome 
better  mode  of  exiftence,  which  fhall  furnifh  em- 
ployment for  the  whole  foul,  and  where  pleafure 
fliall  be  adequate  to  our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  us  gratefully  acknowledge  that  good- 
nefs  which  grants  us  eafe  at  a  cheap  rate,  which 
changes  the  feafons  where  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold 
has  not  been  yet  examined,  and  gives  the  viciflitudes 
of  day  and  night  to  thofe  who  never  marked  the  tro- 
picks,  or  numbered  the  conftellations. 
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NUMB.  38.     SATURDAY,  'January  6,  1759. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning 
the  condition  of  thofe  who  are  confined  in 
gaols  by  their  creditors,  an  enquiry  is  faid  to  have 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  *  are  at  this  time  prifoners  for 
devn. 

We  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  fucceflive 
parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were  feen  toge- 
ther, would  fliake  us  with  emotion.  A  debtor  is 
dragged  to  priion,  pitied  for  a  moment,  and  then 
forgotten;  another  follows  him,  and  is  loft  alike  in 
the  caverns  of  oblivion;  but  when  the  whole  mafs 
of  calamity  rifes  up  at  once,  when  twenty  thoufand 
reafonable  beings  are  heard  all  groaning  in  un- 
neceffary  mifery,  not  by  the  infirmity  of  nature, 
but  the  miftake  or  negligence  of  policy,  who  can 
forbear  to  pity  and  lament,  to  wonder  and  ab- 
hor ! 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vehemence ; 
we  live  in  an  age  of  commerce  and  computation  ; 
let  us  therefore  coolly  enquire  what  is  the  fum  of 
evil  which  the  imprifonment  of  debtors  brings  upon 
our  country. 

It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  computing, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  England  do  not  exceed  fix 

*  This  number  was  at  that  time  confidently  published  ;  but  the 
author  has  fiace  found  reafon  to  queftion  the  calculation. 
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millions,  of  which  twenty  thoufand  is  the  three- 
hundredth  part.  What  fhall  we  fay  of  the  humanity 
or  the  vvifdom  of  a  nation,  that  voluntarily  facri- 
fices  one  in  every  three  hundred  to  lingering  de- 
ftruction  ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  extend 
their  influence  to  many;  yet  if  we  confider  the  ef- 
fe<fts  of  confanguinity  and  friendmip,  and -the  ge- 
neral reciprocation  of  wants  and  benefits,  which 
make  one  man  dear  or  necefTary  to  another,  it  may 
reasonably  be  fuppofed,  that  every  man  languifhing 
in  prifon  gives  trouble  of  fome  kind  to  two  others 
who  love  or  need  him.  By  this  multiplication  of 
mifery  we  fee  diflrefs  extended  to  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  fociety. 

If  we  eftimate  at  a  ihilling  a  day  what  is  loft 
by  the  inaction  and  confumed  in  the  fupport  of  each 
man  thus  chained  down  to  involuntary  idlenefs,  the 
publick  lofs  will  rife  in  one  year  to  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds;  in  ten  years  to  more  than  a  fixth 
part  of  our  circulating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  that  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  our  prifons,  will  confefs  that  my 
conjecture  is  too  near  the  truth,  when  I  fuppofe  that 
the  corrofion  of  refentment,  the  heavinefs  of  forrow, 
the  corruption  of  confined  air,  the  want  of  exercife, 
and  fometimes  of  food,  the  contagion  of  difeafes, 
from  which  there  is  no  retreat,  and  the  feverity  of 
tyrants,  againft  whom  there  can  be  no  refiftance, 
and  all  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  prifon,  put  an 
end  every  year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four  of  thofe 
that  are  Ihut  up  from  the  common  comforts  of 
human  life; 

L  4  Thus 
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Thus  perifli  yearly  five  thoufand  men,  overborne 
with  forrow,  confumed  by  famine,  or  putrified  by 
filth ;  many  of  them  in  the  moft  vigorous  and  ufeful 
part  of  life;  for  the  thoughtlefs  and  imprudent  are 
commonly  young,  and  the  active  and  bufy  are  fel- 
dom  old. 

According  to  the  rule  generally  received,  which 
fuppofes  that  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly,  the  race  of 
man  may  be  faid  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  Who  would  have  believed  till  now,  that  of 
every  Englijh  generation,  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand perim  in  our  gaols!  that  in  every  century,  a  na- 
tion eminent  for  fcience,  ftudious  of  commerce,  am- 
bitious of  empire,  fliould  willingly  lofe,  in  noifome 
dungeons,  five  hundred  thoufand  of  its  inhabitants; 
a  number  greater  than  has  ever  been  deflroyed  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  peflilence  and  fvvord  ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  {hew  us  the  value  of 
the  number  which  we  thus  condemn  to  be  ulelefs  ;  in 
the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  trained  bands,  twenty 
thoufand  are  confidered  as  a  force  fufficient  againft 
all  exigencies.  While,  therefore,  we  detain  twenty 
thoufand  in  prifon,  we  ihut  up  in  darknefs  and  ufe- 
leflhefs  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  ourfclves  judge 
equal  to  the  defence  of  our  country. 

The  monaftick  inftitutions  have  been  often  blamed, 
as  tending  to  retard  the  increafe  of  mankind.  And 
perhaps  retirement  ought  rarely  to  be  permitted,  ex- 
cept to  thofe  whofe  employment  is  confiftent  vvith 
abilradtion,  and  who,  though  folitary,  will  not  be 
idle;  to  thofe  whom  infirmity  makes  ulelefs  to  the 
commonwealth,  or  to  thofe  who  have  paid  their  due 
proportion  to  focicty,  and  who,  having  lived  for 

others, 
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others,  may  be  honourably  difmiffed  to  live  for  them- 
felves.  But  whatever  be  the  evil  or  the  folly  of  theie 
retreats,  thofe  have  no  right  to  cenfure  them  whofe 
prifons  contain  greater  numbers  than  the  monafceries 
of  other  countries.  It  is,  furely,  lefs  foolim  and  lets 
criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it ;  to  com- 
ply with  doubtful  opinions  of  happinefs,  than  con- 
demn to  certain  and  apparent  mifery;  to  indulge  the 
extravagances  of  erroneous  piety,  than  to  multiply 
and  enforce  temptations  to  wickednefs. 

The  mifery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evil  :  they 
are  filled  with  every  corruption  which  poverty  and 
wickednefs  can  generate  between  them ;  with  all  the 
ihamelefs  and  profligate  enormities  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  impudence  of  ignominy,  the  rage  of 
want,  and  the  malignity  of  defpair.  In  a  prifon  the 
awe  of  the  publick  eye  is  loft,  and  the  power  of  the 
law  is  fpent ;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
blufhes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the  audacious 
harden  the  audacious.  Every  one  fortifies  himfelf 
as  he  can  againft  his  own  fenfibility,  endeavours  to 
pradtife  on  others  the  arts  which  are  pradtiled  on 
himfelf;  and  gains  the  kindnefs  of  his  aflbciates  by 
fimilitude  of  manners. 

Thus  fome  fink  amidfl  their  mifery,  and  others 
furvive  only  to  propagate  villainy.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length  take  away 
from  us  this  power  of  ftarving  and  depraving  one  an- 
other; but,  if  there  be  any  reafon  why  this  inveterate 
evil  mould  not  be  removed  in  our  age,  which  true 
policy  has  enlightened  beyond  any  former  time,  let 
thofe,  whole  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the 
pradices  of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to 

transfer 
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transfer  the  reproach  of  fuch  imprifonment  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  univerfal  infamy  fhall 
purfue  the  wretch  whofe  wantonnefs  of  power,  or 
revenge  of  difappointment,  condemns  another  to 
torture  and  to  ruin;  till  he  fhall  be  hunted  through 
the  world  as  an  enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no 
fhelter  from  contempt. 

Surely,  he  whofe  debtor  has  perimed  in  prifon, 
although  he  may  acquit  himfelf  of  deliberate  murder, 
muft  at  leaft  have  his  mind  clouded  with  difcontent, 
when  he  confiders  how  much  another  has  fuffered 
from  him ;  when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing 
herhufband,  or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are  any 
made  fo  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as  to  revolve 
thefe  confequences  without  dread  or  pity,  I  mull: 
leave  them  to  be  awakened  by  fome  other  power,  for 
I  write  only  to  human  beings. 
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NUMB.  39.     SATURDAY,  January  13,  1759. 

To  the  IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

AS  none  look  more  diligently  about  them  than 
thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  no- 
thing, I  fuppofe  it  has  not  efcaped  your  obfervation, 
that  the  bracelet,  or  ornament  of  great  antiquity, 
has  been  for  fome  years  revived  among  the  Englijb 
ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  faid,  I  know  not  for 
what  reafon,  to  appear  rather  in  improvement  than 
invention.  The  bracelet  was  known  in  the  earlieft 
ages;  but  it  was  formerly  only  a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a 
clufler  of  jewels,  and  mewed  nothing  but  the  wealth 
or  vanity  of  the  wearer,  till  our  ladies,  by  carrying 
pictures  on  their  wrifts,  made  their  ornaments  works 
of  fancy  and  exercifes  of  judgement. 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the  innu- 
numerable  proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  late  in- 
creafe  of  female  erudition;  and  I  have  often  congra- 
tulated myfelf  that  my  life  has  happened  at  a  time 
when  thofe,  on  whom  fo  much  of  human  felicity  de- 
pends, have  learned  to  think  as  well  as  fpeak,  and 
when  refped:  takes  pofleffion  of  the  ear,  while  love 
is  entering  at  the  eye. 

I  have  obferved,  that,  even  by  the  fuffrages  of  their 
own  fex,  thofe  ladies  are  accounted  wifeft,  who  do 
not  yet  difdain  to  be  taught  j  and  therefore  I  fliall 

offer 
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offer  a  few  hints  for  the  completion  of  the  bracelet, 
without  any  dread  of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their  huf- 
bands  or  children,  or  any  other  relations,  I  can 
offer  nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper.  It  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  fhe  intends  at  leaft  to  per- 
form her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpetual  excitement  to 
recollection  and  caution,  whofe  own  ornaments  muft 
upbraid  her  with  every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open 
violation  of  her  engagements,  muft  for  ever  forfeit 
her  bracelet. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
hufband  to  folicit  very  earnei^ly  a  place  on  the  brace- 
let. If  his  image  be  not  in  the  heart,  it  is  of  fmall 
avail  to  hang  it  on  the  hand.  A  hufband  encircled 
with  diamonds  and  rubies  may  gain  fome  efteem,  but 
will  never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks  himfelf  moft 
fecure  of  his  wife,  fhould  be  fearful  of  perfecuting 
her  continually  with  his  prefence.  The  joy  of  life 
is  variety  ;  the  tendereft  love  requires  to  be  rekindled 
by  intervals  of  abfence;  and  Fidelity  herfelf  will  be 
wearied  with  transferring  her  eye  only  from  the  fame 
man  to  the  fame  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every  woman 
is  known  by  her  drefs.  Marriage  is  rewarded  with 
fome  honourable  diflinftion,  which  celibacy  is  for- 
bidden to  ufurp.  Some  fuch  information  a  bracelet 
might  afford.  The  ladies  might  enroll  themfelves 
in  diftintl  claffes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  em- 
blems of  their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authorefs 
may  exhibit  the  Mufes  in  a  grove  of  laurel;  the 
boufewife  may  fhew  Penelope  with  her  web;  the  vo- 
trefs  of  a  fingle  life  may  carry  Vrfula  with  her  troop 
i  of 
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of  virgins ;  the  gamefter  may  have  Fortune  with  her 
wheel  •  and  thofe  women  that  have  no  character  at  all 
may  difplay  a  field  of  white  enamel,  as  imploring 
help  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  fet  of  ladies  who  have  outlived  mod 
animal  pleafures,  and,  having  nothing  rational  to  put 
in  their  place,  folace  with  cards  the  lofs  of  what  time 
has  taken  away,  and  the  want  of  what  wifdom,  hav- 
ing never  been  courted,  has  never  given.  For  thefe 
1  know  not  how  to  provide  a  proper  decoration. 
They  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  gamefters ;  for 
though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play  for  nothing, 
and  never  rife  to  the  dignity  of  hazard  or  the  repu- 
tation of  {kill.  They  neither  love  nor  are  loved, 
and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contemplate  any  human 
image  with  delight,  Yet,  though  they  defpair  to 
pleafe,  they  always  wilh  to  be  fine,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  without  a  bracelet.  To  this  lifter  hood  I 
can  recommend  nothing  more  likely  to  pleafe  them 
than  the  king  of  clubs,  a  perfonage  very  comely  and 
majeftick,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyes  without  re* 
viving  the  thought  of  fome  paft  or  future  party,  and 
who  may  be  difplayed  in  the  act  of  dealing  with 
grace  and  propriety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  mofr.  eafily  intro- 
duced into  general  ufe  is  a  final!  convex  mirror,  in 
which  the  lady  may  fee  herfelf  whenever  fhe  {hall 
lift  her  hand.  This  will  be  a  perpetual  fource  of 
delight.  Other  ornaments  are  of  ufe  only  in  pub- 
lick,  but  this  will  furnlfh  gratifications  to  folitude. 
This  will  fhew  a  face  that  muft  always  pleafe;  ihe 
who  is  followed  by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a 
perpetual  juftifkation  of  the  publick  voice;  and  (he 

who 
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who  paffes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  preju- 
dice to  her  own  eyes. 

But  I  know  not  why  the  privilege  of  the  bracelet 
fliould  be  confined  to  women ;  it  was  in  former  ages 
worn  by  heroes  in  battle  ;  and  as  modern  foldiers  are 
always  diftinguimed  by  fplendour  of  drefs,  I  mould 
rejoice  to  fee  the  bracelet  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have  fpent 
fome  thoughts  upon  military  bracelets.  There  is 
no  paffion  more  heroick  than  love ;  and  therefore  I 
Ihould  be  glad  to  fee  the  fons  of  England  marching 
in  the  field,  every  man  with  the  pidture  of  a  woman 
of  honour  bound  upon  his  hand.  But  fmce  in  the 
army,  as  every  where  elfe,  there  will  always  be  men 
who  love  nobody  but  themfelves,  or  whom  no  wo- 
man of  honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  fome  other  diftinctions  and  devices. 

I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  loft  a  town, 
ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning  ihouted 
in  his  ear  till  it  mould  be  recovered.  For  the  fame 
purpofe  I  think  the  profpecl:  of  Minorca  might  be 
properly  worn  on  the  hands  of  fome  of  our  generals : 
others  might  delight  their  countrymen,  and  dignify 
themfelves,  with  a  view  of  Rochfort  as  it  appeared  to 
them  at  fea :  and  thofe  that  lhall  return  from  the 
conqueft  of  America,  may  exhibit  the  warehoufe  of 
Frontenac,  with  an  infcription  denoting,  that  it  was 
taken  in  lefs  than  three  years  by  lefs  than  twenty 
thoufand  men. 

I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 

TOM  TOY. 
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NUMB.  40.   SATURDAY,  January  20,  1759. 

THE  practice  of  appending  to  the  narratives 
of  publick  tranfadtions  more  minute  and  do- 
meftick  intelligence,  and  rilling  the  nevvfpapers  with 
advertifements,  has  grown  up  by  flow  degrees  to  its 
prefent  ftate. 

Genius  is  fhewn  only  by  invention.  The  man 
who  firft  took  advantage  of  the  general  curiofity  that 
was  excited  by  a  fiege  or  battle,  to  betray  the  readers 
of  news  into  the  knowledge  of  the  fhop  where  the 
beft  puffs  and  powder  were  to  be  fold,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  great  fagacity,  and  profound  ikill  in 
the  nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had  once  Ihewn 
the  way,  it  was  eafy  to  follow  him  ;  and  every  man 
now  knows  a  ready  method  of  informing  the  publick 
of  all  that  he  defires  to  buy  or  fell,  whether  his  wares 
be  material  or  intellectual;  whether  he  makes  clothes, 
or  teaches  the  mathematicks;  whether  he  be  a  tutor 
that  wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  defpifed.  Advertifements 
are  now  fo  numerous  that  they  are  very  negligently 
perufed,  and  it  is  therefore  becomes  necefiary  to  gain 
attention  by  magnificence  of  promifes,  and  by  elo- 
quence fometimes  fublime  and  fometimes  pathetick. 

Promife,  large  promife,  is  the  foul  of  an  advert  ife- 
ment.  I  remember  a  wafl)-ball  that  had  a  quality 
truly  wonderful — it  gave  an  exqulfite  edge  to  the  razor* 
And  there  are  now  to  be  fold,  for  ready  money  only, 
fome  duvets  for  bed-coverings,  of  dotwni  beyond  com- 
2  pdrifon 
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parifon  fupericr  to  what  is  called  otter-down,  and  in- 
deed fuch,  that  its  many  excellences  cannot  be  here  fet 
forth*  With  one  excellence  we  are  made  acquainted-rr- 
it  is  warmer  than  four  or  five  blankets,  and  lighter  than 
one. 

There  are  fome,  however,  that  know  the  preju- 
dice of  mankind  in  favour  of  modeft  fincerity.  The 
vender  of  the  beautifying  fluid  fells  a  lotion  that  re- 
pels pimples,  waihes  away  freckles,  fmooths  the 
fktn,  and  plumps  the  flefii ;  and  yet,  with  a  gene- 
rous abhorrence  of  oftentation,  confefles,  that  it  will 
not  reft  ore  the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty. 

The  true  pathos  of  advertifements  muft  have  funk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  remembers  the 
zeal  {hewn  by  the  feller  of  the  anodyne  necklace,  for 
the  eafe  and  fafety  of  poor  toothing  infants,  and  the 
affection  with  which  he  warned  every  mother,  that 
Jhe  would  never  forgive  herjelf  if  her  infant  ihould 
perifh  without  a  necklace. 

1  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  author  who 
gave,  in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  and  drome, 
dary,  fo  many  fpecimensof  the  genuine  fublime,  that 
xthere  is  now  arrived  another  fubject  yet  more  worthy 
of  his  pen.  A  famous  Mohawk  Indian  warrior,  who 
took  Die  flea  w  the  French  general  pr  if  oner,  drcffed  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  native  Indians  'when  they  go  to 
war,  with  his  face  and  body  painted,  with  his  fcalping- 
knife,  tom-ax,  and  all  other  implements  of  war !  ft  fight 
'worthy  the  curiojity  of  every  true  Briton !  This  is  a 
very  powerful  defcription ;  but  a  critick  of  great  re- 
finement would  fay,  that  it  conveys  rather  horror  and 
terror.  An  Indian,  drafted  as  he  goes  to  war,  may 
bring  company  together;  but  if  he  carries  the  fcalp  - 

ing 
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ing  knife  and  to'tn-ax,  there  are  many  true  Britons 
that  will  never  be  perfuaded  to  fee  him  but  through 
a  grate. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  feverer  judges,  that 
the  falutary  forrow  of  tragick  fcenes  is  too  foon  ef- 
faced by  the  merriment  of  the  epilogue ;  the  fame 
inconvenience  arifes  from  the  improper  difpofition 
of  advertifements.  The  nobleft  objects  may  be  fo 
aflbciated  as  to  be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel  and 
dromedary  themfelves  might  have  loft  much  of  their 
dignity  between  the  true  flower  of  muftard  and  the 
original  Daffy  s  elixir  ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  fome 
indignation  when  I  found  this  illuftrious  Indian  war- 
rior immediately  fueceeded  by  a  frejh  parcel  of  Dub- 
lin butter* 

The  trade  of  advertifing  is  now  fo  near  to  perfec- 
tion, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  propofe  any  improvement. 
But  as  every  art  ought  to  be  exercifed  in  due  fubor- 
dination  to  the  publick  good,  I  cannot  but  propofe 
it  as  a  moral  queftion  to  thefe  mafters  of  the  publick 
car,  Whether  they  do  not  fometimes  play  too  wan* 
tonly  with  our  paffions,  as  when  the  regiftrar  of  lot- 
tery tickets  invites  us  to  his  Ihop  by  an  account  of 
the  prize  which  he  fcld  lafl  year ;  and  whether  the 
advertifing  controvertids  do  not  indulge  afperity  of 
language  without  any  adequate  provocation  ;  as  in 
the  difpute  about  Jtraps  for  razors,  now  happily  fub- 
iided,  and  in  the  altercation  which  at  prefent  fubfifts 
concerning  eau  de  luce. 

In  an  advertifement  it  is  allowed  to  every  man  to 
fpeak  well  of  himlelf,  but  I  know  not  why  he  mould 
affume  the  privilege  of  eenfuring  his  neighbour.  He 
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may  proclaim  his  own  virtue  or  (kill,  but  ought  not 
to  exclude  others  from  the  fame  pretentious. 

Every  man  that  advertifes  his  own  excellence 
mould  write  with  fome  confcioufnefs  of  a  character 
which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of  the  publick.  He 
Ihould  remember  that  his  name  is  to  (land  in  the  fame 
paper  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Prujfia  and  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  endeavour  to  make  himfelf 
worthy  of  fuch  nffociation. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  to  be  paid  to  pofteritp. 
There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curiofity  who  trea- 
fure  up  the  papers  of  the  day  merely  becaufe  others 
negleft  them,  and  in  time  they  will  be  fcarce.  When 
thefe  collections  (hall  be  read  in  another  century, 
how  will  numberlefs  contradictions  be  reconciled? 
and  how  fhallfame  be  poffibly  diftributed  among  the 
taylors  and  boddice-makers  of  the  prefent  age  ? 

Surely  thefe  things  deferve  confideration.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  delire  that  thefe 
abufes  may  be  rectified  ;  but  fuch  is  the  (late  of  na- 
ture, that  what  all  have  the  right  of  doing,  many  will 
attempt  without  fufficient  care  or  due  qualifications. 
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NUMB.  41.  SATURDAY,  January  27,  1759. 

THE  following  letter  relates  to  an  affliction 
perhaps  not  neceflfary  to  be  imparted  to  the 
publick ;  but  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf  to  fup- 
prefs  it,  becaufe  I  think  I  know  the  fentiments  to  be 
fmcere,  and  I  feel  no  difpofition  to  provide  for  this 
day  any  other  entertaiment. 

At  tu  quifquii  eris,  mlferi  qiu  cruda  pottts 

*• 

Credideris  jletu  funera  digna  tuot 
Htec  poftrema  tlbi  fit  Jlendi  caufa,fluatqUt 

Lenis  inoffenfo  nri toque  morfque  gradu* 
r.oiju-  <,KBT*3«:.b  rn'v-/  ?ao,\- ,  •          :    1.75  . 
MR.  IDLER, 

"^TOrwiTHSTANDiNG  the  warningsof  philofophers^ 
and  the  daily  examples  of  loffes  and  misfor- 
tunes which  life  forces  upon  our  obfervation,  fuch  19 
the  abforption  of  our  thoughts  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
prefent  day,  fuch  the  relignation  of  our  reafon  to 
empty  hopes  of  future  felicity,  or  fuch  our  unwilling- 
nefs  to  forefee  what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity 
comes  fuddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  preffes  us  as 
a  burthen,  but  crufhes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  common 
courfe  of  nature,  againft  which  it  is  no  reproach  not 
to  be  provided.  A  fiafli  of  lightning  intercepts  the 
traveller  in  his  way-  The  concuffion  of  an  earth- 
quake heaps  the  ruins  of  cities  upon  their  inhabit- 
ants. But  other  miferies  time  brings,  though  filently 
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yet  vifibly,  forward  by  its  even  lapfe,  which  yet  ap- 
proach us  unfeen  becaufe  we  turn  our  eyes  away,  and 
feize  us  unrefilled  becaufe  we  could  not  arm  ourfelves 
againft  them  but  by  fetting  them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  fhrink  from  what  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourfelves  which  muft 
fome  time  be  found,  is  a  truth  which  we  all  know, 
but  which  all  neglect,  and  perhaps  none  more  than 
the  fpeculative  reafoner,  whofe  thoughts  are  always 
from  home,  whofe  eye  wanders  over  life,  whofe  fancy 
dances  after  meteors  of  happinefs  kindled  by  itfelf, 
and  who  examines  every  thing  rather  than  his  own 
ftate. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays  of 
age  muft  terminate  in  death ;  yet  there  is  no  man, 
fays  fully,  who  does  not  believe  that  he  may  yet  live 
another  year ;  and  there  is  none  who  does  not,  upon 
the  fame  principle,  hope  another  year  for  his  parent 
or  his  friend  :  but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time  detect- 
ed ;  the  hft  year,  the  laft  day,  muft  come.  It  has 
corne,  and  is  paft.  The  life  which  made  my  own 
life  pleafant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death  arc 
fhut  upon  my  proipects. 

The  Io4s  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  wa3 
fixed,  to-  whom  every  wifh  and  endeavour  tended,  is 
a  ftate  of  dreary  defolation,  in  which  the  mind  looks 
abroad  impatient  of  itfelf,  and  finds  nothing  but 
emptinefs  and  horror.  The  blamelefs  life,  the  art- 
lets  rendernefs,  the  pious  fknplieity,  the  modeft  re- 
fignation,  the  patient  fieknete,  and  the  quiet  death., 
are  remembered  only  to--  add  value  to  the  lofs,  to  ag- 
gravate i egret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen 
forrow  for  what  cannot  be  recalled* 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  calamities  by  which  Providence  gra- 
dually difengages  us  from  the  love  of  life.  Other  evils 
fortitude  may  repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate ;  but  irre- 
parable privation  leaves  nothing  to  exercife  refolution 
or  flatter  expectation.  The  dead  cannot  return,  and 
nothing  is  left  us  here  but  languifhment  and  grief. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  courfe  of  natuic,  that  whoever  lives 
long  muft  outlive  thoie  whom  he  loves  and  honours. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  our  prefent  exigence,  that 
life  muft  one  time  lofe  its  affociations,  and  every  in- 
habitant of  the  earth  mult  walk  downward  to  the 
grave  alone  and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of 
his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  intereited  witnefs  of  his 
misfortunes  or  fuccefs. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel ;  for  where  is 
the  bottom  of  the  mifery  of  man  ?  But  what  is  fuc- 
cefs to  him  that  has  none  to  enjoy  it  ?  Happinefs  is 
not  found  in  felf-contemplation ;  it  is  perceived  only 
when  it  is  reflected  from  another. 

We  know  little  of  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls,  be- 
caufe  fuch  knowledge  is  not  neceflary  to  a  good  life. 
Reafon  deferts  us  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  can 
give  no  further  intelligence.  Revelation  is  not  wholly 
filent.  'There  is  joy  in  the  angels  of  Heaven  over  one 
firmer  that  repentet/j;  and  furely  this  joy  is  not  in- 
communicable to  fouls  difentangled  from  the  body, 
and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation  does 
not  confute,  that  the  union  of  fouls  may  flill  re- 
main ;  and  that  we  who  are  ftruggling  with  fin,  !or- 
rovv,  and  infirmities,  may  have  our  part  in  the  atten- 
tion and  kindnefs  of  thofe  who  have  finifhed  their 
courfe,  and  are  now  receiving  their  reward. 

M  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  great  occafions  which  force  the  mind 
to  take  refuge  in  religion  :  when  we  have  no  help  in 
ourfelves,  what  can  remain  but  that  we  look  up  to  a 
higher  and  a  greater  Power  ?  and  to  what  hope  may 
we  not  raife  our  eyes  and  hearts,  when  we  confider 
that  the  greateft  POWER,  is  the  BEST  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted,  does  not 
feek  fuccour  in  the  gofpcl,  which  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  The  precepts  of  Epicurus,  who 
teaches  us  to  endure  what  the  laws  of  the  univerfe 
make  neceffary,  may  iilence,  but  not  content  us. 
The  dictates  of  Zeno9  who  commands  us  to  look 
with  indifference  on  external  things,  may  difpofe  us 
to  conceal  our  lorrow,  but  cannot  affuage  it.  Real 
alleviation  of  the  lofs  of  friends,  and  rational  tran- 
quillity in  the  profpe<ft  of  our  own  diffolution,  can 
be  received  only  from  the  promifes  of  Him  in  whofe 
hands  are  life  and  death,  and  from  the  affurance  of 
another  and  better  (late,  in  which  all  tears  will  be 
wiped  from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  foul  fhall  be 
filled  with  joy.  Philofophy  may  infufe  ftubborn- 
nefs,  but  Religion  only  can  give  patience. 

I  am,  &c. 


NuMBi 
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NUMB.  42.    SATURDAY,  February  3,  1759. 

THE  fubje6t  of  the  following  letter  is  not  wholly 
unmentioned  by  the  RAMBLER.  The  SPEC- 
TATOR has  alfo  a  letter  containing  a  cafe  not  much 
different.  I  hope  my  correfpondent's  performance 
is  more  an  effort  of  genius,  than  effuiion  of  the  paf- 
fions ;  and  that  fhe  hath  rather  attempted  to  paint 
fome  poifible  diftrefs,  than  really  feels  the  evils 
which  Ihe  has  defcribed. 

To  tie    IDLER. 

SIR, 

'TPHERE  is  a  caufe  of  mifery,  which,  though 
certainly  known  both  to  you  and  your  prede- 
ceffors,  has  been  little  taken  notice  of  in  your  pa- 
pers ;  I  mean  the  fnares  that  the  bad  behaviour  of 
parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  which  their 
children  are  to  tread  after  them ;  and  as  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  Idler  holds  the  fliield  for  virtue,  as 
well  as  the  glafs  for  folly,  that  he  will  employ  his 
leifure  hours  as  much  to  his  own  fatisfadlion  in  warn- 
ing his  readers  againft  a  danger,  as  in  laughing  them 
out  of  a  fafhion :  for  this  reafon  1  am  tempted  to 
afk  admittance  for  my  ftory  in  your  paper,  though  it 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  truth,  and  the  ho- 
neft  wilh  of  warning  others  to  fhun  the  track  which 
I  am  afraid  may  lead  me  at  lafl  to  ruin. 

M  4  I  am 
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I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having  always 
lived  in  one  fpot  in  the  country  where  he  was  born, 
and   having    had    no    genteel    education    himfelf, 
thought  no  qualifications  in  the  world  defirable  but 
as  they  led  up  to  fortune,  and  no  learning  neceflary 
to  happinefs  but  fuch  as  might  mod  effectually  teach 
me  to  make  the  bed  market  of  myfelf:  I  was  un- 
fortunately born  a  beauty,  to  a  full  fenfe  of  which 
my  father  took  care  to  flatter  me  ;  and  having,  when 
very  young,  put  me  to  a   fchool  in  the  country,  af- 
terwards tranfplanted  me   to    another  in  town,  at 
the  inftigation  of  his  friends,  where   his  ill-judged 
fondnefs  let  me  remain  no  longer  than  to  learn  juft 
enough  experience  to  convince  me  of  the  fordidnefs 
pf  his  views,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  perfections  which 
my  prefent  fituation  will  never  fuffer  me  to  reach, 
and  to  teach  me  fufficient  morals  to  dare  to  defpife 
what  is  bad,  though  it  be  in  a  father. 

Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  completely)  for 
life,  I  was  carried  back  into  the  country,  and  lived 
with  him  and  my  mother  in  a  fmall  village,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  county-town ;  where  J  mixed, 
at  firft  with  reludhnce,  among  company  which, 
though  I  never  defpifed,  I  could  not  approve,  as, 
they  were  brought  up  with  other  inclinations,  and 
narrower  views  than  my  own.  My  father  took 
great  pains  to  fti«w  me  every  where,  bo.th  at  his  own 
houfe,  and  at  fuch  publick  diverfions  as  the 
country  afforded  :  he  frequently  told  the  people 
all  he  had  was  for  his  daughter ;  took  care  tq 
repeat  the  civilities  I  had  received  from  all  his 
friends  in  London  5  told  how  much  I  was  admired, 

an.4 
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and  all  his  little  ambition  could  fuggeft  to  fet  me  in 
a  Wronger  light. 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  fale,  as  I 
may  call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authority,  to 
a  ftate  little  better  than  that  of  proftitution.  I  look 
on  myfelf  as  growing  cheaper  every  hour,  and  am, 
lofing  all  that  honeft  pride,  that  modeft  confidence, 
in  which  the  virgin  dignity  confifts.  Nor  does  my 
misfortune  flop  here :  though  many  would  be  too 
generous  to  impute  the  follies  of  a  father  to  a  child 
whofe  heart  has  fet  her  above  them;  yet  I  am  afraid 
the  moil  charitable  of  them  will  hardly  think  it 
poffible  for  me  to  be  a  daily  fpe<ftatrefs  of  his  vices 
without  tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  laft  confent- 
ing  to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant  is,  by 
degrees,  reconciled  to  the  darknefs  of  which  at  firil 
it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  he  himfelf 
muft  very  well  know,  that  vices,  like  difeafes,  are 
often  hereditary;  and  that  the  property  of  the  one  is 
to  infeft  the  manners,  as  the  other  poifons  the  fprings, 
of  life. 

Yet  this,  though  bad,  is  not  the  word;  my  fa- 
ther deceives  himfelf  the  hopes  of  the  very  child  he 
has  brought  into  the  world;  he  fuffers  his  houfe  to 
be  the  feat  of  drunkennefs,  riot,  and  irreligion ; 
who  feduces,  almoft  in  my  fight,  the  menial  fervant, 
converfes  with  the  proflitute,  and  corrupts  the 
wife!  Thus  1,  who  from  my  earlieft  dawn  of  reafon 
was  taught  to  think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye 
fparkled  with  pleafure,  or  was  dejected  as  confcious 
pf  fuperior  charms,  am  excluded  from  ibciety, 
through  fear  left  I  fhould  partake,  if  not  of  my 
father's  crimes,  a.t  leaft  of  his  reproach.  Is  a 
5  parent, 
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parent,  who  is  fo  Hltle  folicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
a  child,  better  than  a  pirate  who  turns  a  wretch 
adrift  in  a  boat  at  fea,  without  a  ftar  to  fleer  by, 
or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  faft?  Am  I  not  to  lay  all 
my  miferies  at  thofe  doors  which  ought  to  have 
opened  only  for  my  protection?  And  if  doomed  to 
add  at  laft  one  more  to  the  number  of  thofe  wretches 
whom  neither  the  world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may 
I  not  juftly  fay  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent 
into  ruin?  But  though  a  parent's  power  is  fcreened 
from  infult  and  violation  by  the  very  words  of 
heaven,  yet  furely  no  laws,  divine  or  human,  forbid 
me  to  remove  myfelf  from  the  malignant  fhade  of 
a  plant  that  poifons  all  around  it,  blafts  the  bloom 
of  youth,  checks  its  improvements,  and  makes  all 
its  flowrets  fade :  but  to  whom  can  the  wretched, 
can  the  dependant  fly  ?  For  me  to  fly  a  father's 
houfe,  is  to  be  a  beggar:  I  have  only  one  com- 
forter amidft  my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who 
bids  me  appeal  to  heaven  for  a  witnefs  to  my  juft 
intentions,  fly  as  a  deferted  wretch  to  its  protection ; 
and,  being  afked  who  my  father  is,  point,  like 
the  antient  philofopher,  with  my  finger  to  the 
heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you  will 
give  it  a  place  in  your  paper;  and,  as  your  eflays 
fometimes  find  their  way  into  the  country,  that  my 
father  may  read  my  flory  there;  and,  if  not  for  his 
own  fake,  yet  for  mine,  fpare  to  perpetuate  that 
•worft  of  calamities  to  me.  the  lofs  of  character, 
from  which  all  his  diffimulation  has  not  been  able 
to  refcue  himfelf.  Tell  the  world,  Sir,  that  it  is 
poffible  for  virtue  to  keep  its  throne  unlhaken  with- 
out 
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out  any  other  guard  than  itfelf;  that  it  is  pofiible 
to  maintain  that  purity  of  thought  fo  neceffary  to 
the  completion  of  human  excellence  even  in  the 
midft  of  temptations;  when  they  have  no  friend 
within,  nor  are  affifted  by  the  voluntary  indulgence 
of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  infertion  of  a  ftory  like  this  does  not  break- 
in  on  the  plan  of  your  paper,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  her  father  to 

PERDITA. 
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THE  natural  advantages  which  arife  from  the 
pofition  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  with 
refpect  to  the  other  planets,  afford  much  employ- 
ment to  mathematical  fpeculation,  by  which  it  has 
been  difcovered,  that  no  other  conformation  of  the 
fyftem  could  have  given  fuch  commodious  diftribu- 
tions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and 
pleafbre  to  fo  great  a  part  of  a  revolving  fphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  obferved  by  the  moralift,  with 
equal  reafon,  that  our  globe  feems  particularly 
fitted  for  the  refidence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only 
for  a  fhort  time,  whofe  tafk  is  to  advance  himfelf 
to  a  higher  and  happier  flate  of  exiflence,  by 
unremitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity  of 
virtue. 

The 
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The  duties  required  of  man  are  fuch  as  human 
nature  does  not  willingly  perform,  and  fuch  as 
thofe  are  inclined  to  delay  who  yet  intend  fome  time 
to  fulfil  them.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  that  this 
univerfal  reluctance  ftiould  be  counteracted,  and 
the  drowlinels  of  hefitation  wakened  into  refolve ; 
that  the  danger  of  procraftination  ihould  be  always 
in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  fecurity  be  hourly 
detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly confpire.  Whatever  we  fee  on  every  fide 
reminds  us  of  the  lapfe  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life. 
The  day  and  night  fucceed  each  other,  the  rotation 
of  feafons  diverfifies  the  year,  the  fun  rifes,  attains 
the  meridian,  declines  and  fets  j  and  the  moon  every 
night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  confidered  as  an  image  of  the 
year,  and  the  year  as  the  reprefentation  of  life, 
The  morning  anfwers  to  the  fpring,  and  the  fpring 
to  childhood  and  youth;  the  noon  correfponds  to 
the  fummer,  and  the  fummer  to  the  ftrength  of  man- 
hood. The  evening  is  an  emblem  of  autumn,  and 
autumn  of  declining  life.  The  night  with  its  lilence 
and  darknefs  fhews  the  winter,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter 
points  out  the  time  when  life  fhall  ceafe,  with  its 
hopes  and  pleafures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  fwiftly,  by 
a  motion  equable  and  eafy,  perceives  not  the  change 
of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  objects.  If  the 
\vhcel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus  filently  along, 
palTed  on  through  undiftinguifhable  uniformity,  we 
ihould  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end  of 
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the  courfe.  If  one  hour  were  like  another;  if  the 
paflage  of  the  fun  did  not  Ihew  that  the  day  is  waft- 
ing; if  the  change  of  feafons  did  not  imprefs  upon 
us  the  flight  of  the  year;  quantities  of  duration 
equal  to  days  and  years  would  glide  unobferved. 
If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  varioufly  coloured, 
we  Ihould  never  difcern  their  departure  or  fuccef- 
fion,  but  Ihould  live  thoughtlefs  of  the  paft,  and 
carelefs  of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps 
without  power,  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to 
compare  the  time  which  is  already  loft  with  that 
which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  courfe  of  time  is  fo  vifibly  marked,  that 
it  is  obferved  even  by  the  birds  of  paffage,  and  by 
nations  who  have  raifed  their  minds  very  little  above 
animal  inftind::  there  are  human  beings  whofe 
knguage  does  not  fupply  them  with  words  by 
which  they  can  number  five,  but  I  have  read  of 
none  that  have  not  names  for  day  and  night,  for 
fummer  and  winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  admonitions  of  nature, 
however  forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too 
often  vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark  with  fuch 
accuracy  the  courfe  of  time,  appear  to  have  little 
fenfibility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man  haa 
fomething  to  do  which  he  neglects ;  every  man  has- 
faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  combat. 

So  Iktk  do  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  confide? 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  neceffary  and  certairt 
often  furprize  us  like  unexpected  contingencies. 
We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom,  and,  after  an 
abfence  of  twenty  years,  wonder,  at  our  return,  to 
find  her  faded.  We  meet  thofe  whom  we  left 

children, 
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children,  and  can  fcarcely  perfuade  ourfeves  to 
treat  them  as  men.  The  traveller  vifits  in  age 
thole  countries  through  which  he  rambled  in  his 
youth,  and  hopes  for  merriment  at  the  old  place. 
The  man  of  bufinefs,  wearied  with  unfatisfactory 
profperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and 
expects  to  play  away  the  laft  years  with  the  com* 
panions  of  his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the 
fields  where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  fo  general  and  fo  mifchiev- 
ous,  let  it  be  every  man's  ftudy  to  exempt  himfelf. 
Let  him  that  deiires  to  fee  others  happy  make  hafte 
to  give  while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember 
that  every  moment  of  delay  takes  away  fomething 
from  the  value  of  his  benefaction.  And  let  him, 
who  purpofes  his  own  happinefs,  reflect,  that  while 
he  forms  his  purpofe  the  day  rolls  on,  and  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 
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NUMB.  44.     SATURDAY,  February  17,    1759. 

MEMORY  is,  among  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the 
moft  frequent  ufe,  or  rather  that  of  which  the 
agency  is  inceflant  or  perpetual.  Memory  is  the 
primary  and  fundamental  power,  without  which, 
there  could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation. 
Judgement  and  ratiocination  fuppofe  fomething  al- 
ready known,  and  draw  their  decifions  only  from 
experience.  Imagination  fele&s  ideas  from  the  trea- 
fures  of  remembrance,  and  produces  novelty  only 
by  varied  combinations.  We  do  not  even  form 
conjeftures  of  diftant,  or  anticipations  of  future 
events,  but  by  concluding  what  is  poffible  from  what 
is  pad. 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution ;  by  one  images  are  accumulated,  and 
by  the  other  produced  for  ufe.  Collection  is  always 
the  employment  of  our  firft  years  ;  and  diftribution 
commonly  that  of  our  advanced  age. 

To  colled:  and  repofite  the  various  forms  of  things, 
is  far  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  mental  occupation. 
We  are  naturally  delighted  with  novelty,  and  there 
is  a  time  when  all  that  we  fee  is  new.  When  firft 
we  enter  into  the  world,  whitherfoever  we  turn  our 
eyes,  they  meet  knowledge  with  pleafure  at  her  fide ; 
every  diverfity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in  upon  the 
foul ;  neither  fearch  nor  labour  are  neceflary ;  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  our  eyes,  and 
curiofity  is  gratified. 

2  Much 
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Much  of  the  pleafure  which  the  firft  furvey  of 
the  world  affords,  is  exhaufted  before  we  are  confci- 
ous  of  our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  compare  our 
condition  with  fome  other  poffible  ftate.  We  ha?e 
therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of  our  earlieft  difca- 
veries  j  yet  we  all  remember  a  time  when  nature  had 
fo  many  untafted  gratifications,  that  every  exeurfion 
gave  delight  which  can  now  be  found  no  longer, 
when  the  noife  of  a  torrent,  the  ruftle  of  a  wood, 
the  fong  of  birds,  or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power 
to  fill  the  attention,  and  fufpend  all  perception  of  the 
courfe  of  time. 

But  thefe  eafy  pleafures  are  foon  at  an  end ;  we 
have  feen  in  a  very  little  time  fo  much,  that  we  call 
out  for  new  objects  of  obfervation,  and  endeavour 
to  find  variety  in  books  and  life.  But  ftudy  is  la- 
borious, and  not  always  fatisfadiory ;  arid  conver- 
fation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  pleafures ;  we  are 
willing  to  learn,  but  not  willing  to  be  taught ;  we 
are  pained  by  ignorance,  but  pained  yet  more  by  an- 
other's knowledge. 

From  the  vexation  of  pupillage  men  commonly 
fet  themfelves  free  about  the  middle  of  life,  by 
Shutting  up  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and  refolv- 
ing  to  reft  in  their  prefent  ftate ;  and  they,  whofe 
ardour  of  enquiry  continues  longer,  find  themfelves 
infenfibly  forfaken  by  their  inftructors.  As  every 
man  advances  in  life,  the  proportion  between  thofe 
that  are  younger  and  that  are  older  than  himfelf  is 
continually  changing  •,  and  he  that  has  lived  half  a 
century  finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that 
information  which  he  once  exported  from  thofe  that 
went  before  him. 

Then 
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Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memory  are 
opened,  and  the  (lores  of  accumulated  knowledge 
are  difplayed  by  vanity  or  benevolence,  or  in  honeft 
commerce  of  mutual  intereft.  Every  man  wants 
others,  and  is  therefore  glad  when  he  is  wanted  by 
them.  And  as  few  men  will  endure  the  labour  of  in- 
tenfe  meditation  without  neceflity,  he  that  has  learned 
enough  for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  feldom  endea- 
vours after  further  acquifitions. 

The  pleafure  of  recollecting  fpeculative  notions 
would  not  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  gaining  them, 
if  they  could  be  kept  pure  and  unmingled  with  the 
paflages  of  life;  but  fuch  is  the  neceffary  concatena- 
tion of  our  thoughts,  that  good  and  evil  are  linked 
together,  and  no  pleafure  recurs  but  affociated  with 
pain.  Every  revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time 
when  fomething  was  enjoyed  that  is  now  loft,  when 
fome  hope  was  not  yet  blafted,  when  fome  pnrpofe 
had  yet  not  languifhed  into  fluggifhnefs  or  indiffer- 
ence. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexations  than 
comforts,  or,  what  is  in  the  event  juft  the  fame, 
that  evil  makes  deeper  impreffion  than  good,  it  is 
certain  that  few  can  review  the  time  paft  without 
heavinefs  of  heart.  He  remembers  many  calamities 
incurred  by  folly,  many  opportunities  loft  by  neg- 
ligence. The  fhades  of  the  dead  rife  up  before 
him  ;  and  he  laments  the  companions  of  his  youth, 
the  partners  of  his  amufements,  the  affiftants  of  his 
labours,  whom  the  hand  of  death  has  fnatched 
away. 

When  an  offer  was  made  to  Themijlocles  of  teach- 
ing him  the  art  of  memory,  he  anfwercd,  that  he 

VOL.  VII.  N  would 
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would  rather  wifli  for  the  art  of  forgetfulnefs.  He 
felt  his  imagination  haunted  by  phantoms  of  mifery 
which  he  was  unable  to  fupprefs,  and  would  gladly 
have  calmed  his  thoughts  with  fome  oblivious  anti- 
dote. In  this  we  all  refemble  one  another;  the 
hero  and  the  fage  are,  like  vulgar  mortals,  over- 
burthened  by  the  weight  of  life  ;  all  (hrink  from  re- 
collection, and  all  wilh  for  an  art  of  forgetfulnefs. 


NUMB.  45.     SATURDAY,  February  24,  1759. 

THERE  Is  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity 
exerted  to  the  difadvantage  of  themfelves ;  a 
defire  to  be  praifed  for  fuperior  acutenefs  difcovered 
only  in  the  degradation  of  their  fpecies,  or  ccnfure 
of  their  country. 

Defamation  is  fumciently  copious.  The  general 
lampooner  of  mankind  may  find  long  exercife  for 
his  zeal  or  wit,  in  the  defeats  of  nature,  the  vex:  tions 
of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and  the  corruptions 
of  practice.  But  fiction  is  eafier  than  difcernment; 
and  moft  of  thefe  writers  fpare  themfelves  the  labour 
of  enquiry,  and  exhauft  their  virulence  upon  ima- 
ginary crimes,  which,  as  they  never  exifted,  can  ne- 
ver be  amended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  encouragement  among 
the  Englijh  for  many  other  works  than  portraits,  has 
been  imputed  to  national  felfifhnefs.  ?Tis  vain, 
fays  the  fatirift,  to  fet  before  any  Englijhman  the 

fccnes 
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fcenes  of  landfcape,  or  the  heroes  of  hiftory  ;  nature 
and  antiquity  are  nothing  in  his  eye ;  he  has  no  va- 
lue hut  for  himfelf,  nor  defires  any  copy  but  of  his 
own  form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture  mud 
derive  his  pleafure  from  the  pleafure  of  another. 
Every  man  is  always  prefent  to  himfelf,  and  has, 
therefore,  little  need  of  his  own  refemblance,  nor 
can  defire  it,  but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  whom  he 
loves,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered. 
This  ufe  of  the  art  is  a  natural  and  reafonable  con- 
fequence  of  affection  ;  and  though,  like  other  hu- 
man actions,  it  is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet 
even  fuch  pride  is  more  laudable  than  that  by 
which  palaces  are  covered  with  pictures,  that,  how- 
ever excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue,  nor 
excite  it. 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  hiftorical  pictures ; 
and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  loft  in 
the  obfcurity  of  his  fubje<ft.  But  it  is  in  painting  as 
in  life  ;  what  is  greateft  is  not  always  befl.  I  Ihould 
grieve  to  fee  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and  tagod- 
deffes,  to  empty  fplendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  that  ait 
which  is  now  employed  in  diffufing  friendlhip,  in  re- 
viving tendernefs,  in  quickening  the  affections  of  the 
abfent,  and  continuing  the  prefence  of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation  great  and  opulent  there  is  room, 
and  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like  that  of 
painting  through  all  its  diverfities ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wifhed,  that  the  reward  now  offered  for  an  hiftorical 
picture  may  excite  an  honeft  emulation,  and  give  be- 
ginning to  an  Englifn  fchool. 

/    N  2  IE 
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It  is  not  very  eafy  to  find  an  action  or  event  that 
can  be  efficaciously  reprefented  by  a  painter. 

He  muft  have  an  action  not  fucceflive  but  inftan- 
taneous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  fingle  mo- 
ment. For  this  reafon,  the  death  of  Hercules  can-- 
not well  be  painted,  though  at  the  firft  view  it 
flatters  the  imagination  with  very  glittering  ideas : 
the  gloomy  mountain,  overhanging  the  fea,  and 
covered  with  trees,  foroe  bending  to  the  wind,  and 
fome  torn  from  their  roots  by  the  raging  hero  ;  the 
violence  with  which  he  rends  from  his  moulders  the 
invenomed  garment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his 
mufcular  nakednefs  may  be  difplayed ;  the  death  of 
Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory  •,  the  gigantic 
prefence  of  Pbiloclctes  ;  the  blaze  of  the  fatal  pile, 
which  the  deities  behold  with  grief  and  terror  from 
the  iky. 

All  thefe  images  fill^the  mind,  but  will  not  com- 
pofe  a  pi&ure,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  united  in  a 
fingle  moment.  Hercules  muft  have  rent  his  flefh  at 
one  time,  and  tofled  Lycas  into  the  air  at  another  ; 
he  muft  firft  tear  up  the  trees,  and  then  lie  down 
upon  the  pile. 

The  action  mufl  be  circumftantial  and  diftinct. 
There  is  a  paffage  in  the  Iliad  which  cannot  be  read 
without  ftrong  emotions.  A  Trojan  prince,  feized 
by  Achilles  in  the  battle,  falls  at  his  feet,  and  in? 
moving  terms  fupplicates  for  life.  How  can  a. 
wretch  like  thee,  fays  the  haughty  Greek,  entreat  to 
live,  when  tbott  knowejl  that  the  time  muft  come  when 
Achilles  is  to  die?  This  cannot  be  painted,  beeaufe 
no  peculiarity  of  attitude  or  difpofition  can  fo  fup- 

ply 
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ply  the  place  of  language  as  to  imprefs  the  fenti- 
ment. 

The  event  painted  mufl  be  fuch  as  excites  paf- 
fion,  and  different  paffions  in  the  feveral  actors,  or  a 
tumult  of  contending  paffions  in  the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  difcovery  of  Ulyjfcs  by  his  nurfe  is  of 
this  kind.  The  furprife  of  the  nurfe  mingled  with 
joy ;  that  of  Ulyjfes  checked  by  prudence,  and 
clouded  by  folicitude;  and  the  diftinclnefs  of  the 
action  by  which  the  fear  is  found ;  all  concur  to 
complete  the  fubjedt.  But  the  piflures,  having  only 
two  figures,  will  want  variety. 

A  much  nobler  aflemblage  may  be  furnilhed  by 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of  glad- 
nefs  and  grief  in  the  face  of  the  meflenger  who 
brings  his  dying  general  an  account  of  the  victory  ; 
the  various  paffions  of  the  attendants ;  the  fubli- 
mity  of  compofure  in  the  hero,  while  the  dart  is  by 
his  own  command  drawn  from  his  fide,  and  the  faint 
gleam  of  fatisfadtion  that  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  lan- 
guor of  death  ;  are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet 
I  do  not  wifh  to  fee  employed  upon  them. 

If  the  defign  were  not  too  multifarious  and  ex- 
tenfive,  I  fhould  wifh  that  our  painters  would  at- 
tempt the  diflblution  of  the  parliament  by  Crcm- 
welL  The  point  of  time  may  be  chofen  when  Crom- 
well, looking  round  the  Pandemonium  with  con- 
tempt, ordered  the  bauble  to  be  taken  away ;  and 
Harrifon  laid  hands  on  the  Speaker  to  drag  him  from 
the  chair. 

The  various  appearances,  which  rage,  and  terror, 
and  aftoniQiment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit  in  the 
faces  of  that  hateful  affembly,  of  whom  the  prin- 

N  3  cipal 
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cipal  perfons  may  be  faithfully  drawn  from  portraits 
or  prints ;  the  irrcfolute  repugnance  of  fome,  the 
hypocritical  fubmiffions  of  others,  the  ferocious  in- 
folence  of  Cromwell,  the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrifont 
and  the  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickednefs, 
would,  if  fome  proper  difpofidon  could  be  contrived, 
make  a  pidture  of  Unexampled  variety,  and  irrefiilible 
inftrudion. 


NUMB.  46.     SATURDAY,  March  3,  1/59. 

Mr.  IDLER, 

1A  M  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
of  Betty  Broom,  to .reprefent  the  miferies  which 
I  fuffer  from  a  fpecies  of  tyranny  which,  I  believe, 
is  not  very  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it  may  have 
efcaped  the  obfervadon  of  thofe  who  converfe  little 
\vith  fine  ladies,  or  fee  them  only  in  their  publick 
chnrg&ers. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I  am  the 
more  inclined,  becaufe  if  I  do  not  complain  to  you, 
I  muft  burft  in  filencej  for  my  milirefs  has  teazed 
me  and  teazed  me  till  I  can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet 
I  muft  not  tell  her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  live 
in  common  fervices  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
and  find  other  places;  but  we  that  live  with  great 
ladies,  if  we  once  offend  them,  have  nothing  left  but 
to  return  into  the  country. 

I  am  waiting-maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the  befl 
company,  and  is  feen  at  every  place  of  fafhionable 

refort. 
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refort.  I  am  envied  by  all  the  maids  in  the  fquare, 
for  few  counteiTes  leave  off  fo  many  clothes  as  my 
miftrefs,  and  nobody  fhares  with  me  :  fo  that  I 
fupply  two  families  in  the  country  with  finery  for 
the  affizes  and  horfe-races,  betides  what  I  wear  my- 
felf.  The  (reward  and  houfe-keeper  have  joined 
againft  me  to  procure  my  removal,  that  they  may 
advance  a  relation  of  their  own  ;  but  their  defigns 
are  found  out  by  my  lady,  who  fays  I  need  not  fear 
them,  for  fhe  will  never  have  dowdies  about  her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that  I 
am  very  happy,  and  may  well  be  contented  with  my 
lot.  But  I  will  tell  you.  My  lady  has  an  odd  hu- 
mour. She  never  orders  any  thing  in  direct  words, 
for  fhe  loves  a  fharp  girl  that  can  take  a  hint. 

I  would  not  have  you  fufpedt  that  fne  has  any 
thine:  to  hint  which  fhe  is  afhamed  to  fpeak  at 

CD  i 

length  •,  for  none  can  have  greater  purity  of  fenti- 
ment,  or  rectitude  of  intention.  She  has  nothing  to 
hide,  yet  nothing  will  fhe  tell.  She  always  gives  her 
directions  obliquely  and  allufively,  by  the  mention 
of  fomething  relative  or  confequential,  without  any 
other  purpofe  than  to  exercife  my  acutenefs  and  her 
own. 

It  is  impoffible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  flyle 
otherwife  than  by  examples.  One  night,  when  fhe 
had  fat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  be  dreffed, 
Molly,  faid  fhe,  the  Ladies  are  all  to  be  at  Court  to- 
•night  in  white  aprons.  When  fhe  means  that  I 
ihould  fend  to  order  the  chair,  fhe  fays,  /  think  the 
ftreets  are  clean,  I  may  venture  to  walk.  When  fhe 
would  have  fomething  put  into  its  place,  fhe  bids 
me  lay  it  on  the  floor.  If  fhe  would  have  me  muff 

N  4  the 
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the  candles,  Ihe  afks  'whether  I  think  her  eyes  are  like 
a  eafs?  If  fhe  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed,  fhe 
talks  of  the  benefit  of  ab/iinence.  If  any  needle-work 
is  forgotten,  fhe  fuppofes  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
lady  *who  died  by  pricking  her  finger* 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every  thin%% 
paft  from  a  (ingle  word.  If  Ihe  wants  her  head 
from  the  milliner,  fhe  only  fays,  Molly,  you  know 
Mrs.  Tape.  If  fhe  would  have  the  mantua-maker 
fent  for,  fhe  remarks  that  Mr.  Taffaly,  the  mercer, 
ivas  here  laft  week.  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago, 
that  the  firfl  time  fhe  was  abroad  all  day  I  fhould 
chufe  her  a  new  fet  of  coffee-cups  at  the  china- 
ihop:  of  this  fhe  reminded  me  yefterday,  as  fhe  was 
going  down  flairs,  by  faying,  Ton  can1 1  find  your  way 
now  to  Pall-mall. 

All  this  would  never  vex  me,  if,  by  encreafing  my 
trouble,  fhe  ipared  her  own;  but,  dear  Mr.  Idler,  is 
it  not  as  eafy  to  fay  coffee-cups,  as  Pall-mall  ?  and  to 
tell  me  in  plain  words  what  I  am  to  do,  and  when  it 
is  to  be  done,  as  to  torment  her  own  head  with  the 
labour  of  finding  hints,  and  mine  with  that  of  un- 
derflanding  them  ? 

When  firft  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  nothing 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now;  for  me  has  many 
books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  read;  fo  that  of 
late  I  feldom  have  miffed  her  meaning:  but  when 
fhe  firft  took  me  I  was  an  ignorant  girl :  and  fhe, 
who,  as  is  very  common,  confounded  want  of  know- 
ledge with  want  of  understanding,  began  once  to 
defpair  of  bringing  me  to  any  thing,  becaufe,  when 
I  came  into  her  chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  fhe 
afked  me,  Whether  ivc  lived  in  Zeml-.a ;  and  I  did  not 
3  guefs 
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guefs  the  meaning  of  her  enquiry,  but  modeftly 
anfwered,  that  /  could  not  tell.  She  had  happened  to 
ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  her,  and  meant  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  country  where  founds  are  faid  to 
be  congealed  by  the  froft. 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dreffing  her  head,  Ihe 
began  to  talk  on  a  fudden  of  Medufa,  and  fuakesy 
and  men  turned  into  Jlone,  and  maids  that,  if  they  were 
not  watched,  would  let  their  miftreffes  be  G organs.  I 
looked  round  me  half  frightened,  and  quite  bewil- 
dered; till  at  laft,  finding  that  her  literature  was 
thrown  away  upon  me,  fhe  bid  me,  with  great  ve- 
hemence, reach  the  curling-irons. 

It  is  not  without  fome  indignation,  Mr.  Idler ^ 
that  I  difcover,  in  thefe  artifices  of  vexation,  fome- 
thing  worfe  than  foppery  or  caprice ;  a  mean  de- 
light in  fuperiority,  which  knows  itfelf  in  no  danger 
of  reproof  or  oppofition ;  a  cruel  pleafure  in  feeing 
the  peplexity  of  a  mind  obliged  to  find  what  is  flu- 
dioufly  concealed,  and  a  mean  indulgence  of  petty 
malevolence,  in  the  fliarp  cenfure  of  involuntary, 
and  very  often  of  inevitable,  failings.  When,  be- 
yond her  expectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can 
perceive  a  fudden  cloud  of  difappointment  fpread 
over  her  face  ;  and  have  fometimes  been  afraid,  left 
I  fhould  lofe  her  favour  by  underftanding  her  when 
ihe  means  to  puzzle  me. 

This  day,  however,  Ihe  has  conquered  my  faga- 
city.  When  fhe  went  out  of  her  dreffing-room,  Hie 
faid  nothing,  but,  Molly,  you  know,  and  haftened  to 
her  chariot.  What  I  am  to  know  is  yetafecret; 
but  if  i  do  not  know,  before  fhe  comes  back,  what 
I  yet  have  no  means  of  difcovering,  (he  will  make 

my 
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my  dullnefs  a  pretence  for  a  fortnight's  ill  humour, 
treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  perhaps 
give  the  next  gown  to  the  houfekeeper. 

1  am,    SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant. 

MOLLY  QUICK. 


NUMB.  47.     SATURDAY,  March  10,  1759. 

To     the    IDLER. 

Mr.  IDLER, 

1A  M  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  wit,  and  can- 
not but  think  that  my  cafe  may  deferve  equal 
compaffion  with  any  of  thofe  which  have  been  repre- 
fented  in  your  paper. 

I  married  my  hufband  within  three  months  after 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticefhip ;  we  put  our 
money  together,  and  furnifhed  a  large  and  fplendid 
ihop,  in  which  he  was  for  five  years  and  a  half  di- 
ligent and  civil.  The  notice  which  curiofity  or 
kindnefs  commonly  beftows  on  beginners,  was  con- 
tinued by  confidence  and  efteem ;  one  cuftomer, 
pleated  with  his  treatment  and  his  bargain,  recom- 
mended another;  and  we  were  bufy  behind  the  coun- 
ter from  morning  to  night. 

Thus  every  day  encreafed  our  wealth  and  our  re- 
putation. My  hulband  was  often  invited  to  dinner 
2  openly 
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openly  on  the  Exchange  by  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
men  ;  and  whenever  I  went  to  any  of  the  halls,  the 
wives  of  the  aldermen  mnde  me  low  courtefies.  We 
always  took  up  our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made 
all  coniiderable  payments  by  draughts  upon  our 
banker. 

You  will  eafily  believe  that  I  was  well  enough 
pleafed  with  my  condition  ;  for  what  happinefs  can 
be  greater  than  that  of  growing  every  day  richer  and 
richer  ?  I  will  not  deny,  that,  imagining  myfelf 
likely  to  be  in  a  fhort  time  the  fherifFs  lady,  I 
broke  off  my  acquaintance  with  fome  of  my  neigh- 
bours ;  and  advifed  my  hufband  to  keep  good  com- 
pany, and  not  to  be  feen  with  men  that  were  worth 
nothing. 

In  time  he  found  that  ale  difagreed  with  his  con- 
ftitution,  and  went  every  night  to  drink  his  pint  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  fet  of  crtticks,  who  dif- 
puted  upon  the  merit  of  the  different  theatrical  per- 
formers. By  thefe  idle  fellows  he  was  taken  to  the 
play,  which  at  firft  he  did  not  feem  much  to  heed  ; 
for  he  owned,  that  he  very  feldom  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  and  that,  while  his  companions  would 
let  him  alone,  he  was  ccmmonly  thinking  on  his  laft 
bargain. 

Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  again  and 
again,  though  I  often  told  him  that  three  ihillings 
were  thrown  away ;  at  laft  he  grew  uneafy  if  he 
miffed  a  night,  and  importuned  me  to  go  with  him. 
I  went  to  a  tragedy  which  they  called  Macbeth ;  and, 
when  I  came  home,  told  him,  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  fee  men  and  women  make  themfelves  fuch  fools, 
by  pretending  to  be  witches  and  ghofts,  generals  and 
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kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  fleep  when  they  were  as 
much  awake  as  thofe  that  looked  at  them.  He  told 
me,  that  1  muft  get  higher  notions,  and  that  a  play 
was  the  moft  rational  of  all  entertainments,  and  moil 
proper  to  relax  the  mind  after  the  bufinefs  of  the 
day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  fome  of  the 
players ;  and,  when  the  play  was  over,  very  fre- 
quently treated  them  with  funpersjfor  which  he  was 
admitted  to  ftand  behind  the  fcenes. 

He  foon  began  to  lofe  fome  of  his  morning  hours 
in  the  fame  folly,  and  was  for  one  winter  very  dili- 
gent in  his  attendance  on  the  rehearfals ;  but  of  this 
fpecies  of  idlenefs  he  grew  weary,  and  faid,  that  the 
play  was  nothing  without  the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diverfion  of  the  evening  in- 
creafed ;  he  bought  a  fvvord,  and  paid  five  millings 
a  night  to  fit  in  the  boxes ;  he  went  fometimes  into  a 
place  which  he  calls  the  green-room,  where  all  the 
wits  of  the  age  afTemble ;  and,  when  he  had  been 
there,  could  do  nothing,  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
repeat  their  jefls,  or  tell  their  difputes. 

He  has  now  loft  his  regard  for  every  thing  but 
the  play-houfe ;  he  invites,  three  times  a  week,  one 
or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of  the  drama.  His 
firft  care  in  the  morning  is  to  read  the  playbills; 
and,  if  he  remembers  any  lines  of  the  tragedy  which 
is  to  be  reprefented,  walks  about  the  Ihop,  repeating 
them  fo  loud,  and  with  fuch  flrange  geftures,  that 
the  paiTengcrs  gather  round  the  door. 

His  greateft  pleafure  when  I  married  him  was  to 
hear  the  fituation  of  his  Ihop  commended,  and  to  be 
told  how  many  eftates  have  been  got  in  it  by  the  fame 

trade ; 
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trade ;  but  of  late  he  grows  peevilh  at  any  mention 
of  bufinefs,  and  delights  in  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be 
told  that  he  fpeaks  like  MoJJop. 

Among  his  new  aflbciates  he  has  learned  another 
language,  and  fpeaks  in  fuch  a  {train  that  his  neigh- 
bours cannot  understand  him.  If  a  cuftomer  talks 
longer  than  he  is  willing  to  hear,  he  will  complain 
that  he  has  been  excruciated  with  unmeaning  ver- 
bofity  •,  he  laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  friends  for  their 
tamenefs  of  expreffion,  and  often  declares  himielf 
weary  of  attending  to  the  minutiae  of  a  fhop. 

It  is  well  for  rne  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a  book, 
for  of  late  he  is  fcarcely  ever  in  the  way.  Since 
one  of  his  friends  told  him  that  he  had  a  genius  for 
tragick  poetry,  he  has  locked  himfelf  in  an  upper 
room  fix  or  feven  hours  a  day ;  and,  when  I  carry  him 
any  paper  to  be  read  or  figned,  I  hear  him  talking 
vehemently  to  himfelf,  fometimes  of  love  and  beauty, 
fometimes  of  friendfhip  and  virtue,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  liberty  and  his  country. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  be  informed  what  to 
think  of  a  Ihopkeeper,  who  is  inceffantly  talking 
about  liberty  ;  a  word,  which,  fince  his  acquaintance 
with  polite  life}  my  huiband  has  always  in  his  mouth; 
he  is,  on  all  occafions,  afraid  of  our  liberty,  and  de- 
clares his  refolution  to  hazard  all  for  liberty.  What 
can  the  man  mean  ?  I  am  fure  he  has  liberty  enough ; 
it  were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  liberty  was 
leflened. 

He  has  a  friend,  whom  he  calls  a  critick,  that 
comes  twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing. 
This  critick  tells  him  that  his  piece  is  a  little  irre- 
gular, but  that  fome  detached  fcenes  will  Ihine  pro- 

digioufly, 
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digioufiy,  and  that  in  the  character  of  Bombulus  he 
5s  wonderfully  great.  My  fcribbler  then  fqueezes 
his  hand,  calls  him  the  befl  of  friends,  thanks  him 
for  his  fincerity,  and  tells  him  that  he  hates  to  be 
flattered.  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  he  feldom 
parts  with  his  dear  friend  without  lending  him  two 
guineas,  and  am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for  him 
three  days  ago. 

By  this  courfe  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is  lef- 
fened  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  fufpe<£r,  that  my  huf- 
band's  honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  advanced,  for  he 
feems  to  be  always  the  lovveft  of  the  company,  and 
is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion  till  the  relt  have  fpoken. 
When  he  was  behind  his  counter,  he  ufed  to  be 
briik,  active,  and  jocular,  like  a  man  that  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  did  not  fear  to  look  another 
in  the  face ;  but  among  wits  and  criticks  he  is  ti- 
morous and  aukward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at 
his  own  table.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  perfuade  him,  if 
you  can,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  element. 
Tell  him,  that  wit  will  never  make  him  rich,  but 
that  there  are  places  where  riches  will  always  make 
a  wit. 

I  am,    SIR,    &c. 

DEBORAH  GINGER. 
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NUMB.  48.     SATURDAY,  March  17,  1759. 

r  |  THERE  is  no  kind  of  idlenefs,  by  which  we 

1  are  fo  eafily  feduced,  as  that  which  dignifies 
itfelf  by  the  appearance  of  bufinefs,  and  by  making 
the  loiterer  imagine  that  he  has  fomething  to  do 
which  muft  not  be  neglected,  keeps  him  in  perpetual 
agitation,  and  hurries  him  rapidly  from  place  to 
place. 

He  that  fits  ftill,  or  repofes  himfelf  upon  a  couch, 
no  more  deceives  himfelf  than  he  deceives  others; 
he  knows  that  he  is  doing  nothing,  and  has  no  other 
folace  of  his  infignificance  than  the  refolution,  which 
the- lazy  hourly  make,  of  changing  his  mode  of  life. 

To  do  nothing  every  man  is  alhamed  ;  and  to  do 
much  almoft  every  man  is  unwilling  or  afraid.  In- 
numerable expedients  have  therefore  been  invented  to 
produce  motion  without  labour,  and  employment 
without  folicitude.  The  greater  part  of  thole  whom 
the  kindnefs  of  fortune  has  left  to  their  own  direction, 
and  whom  want  does  npt  keep  chained  to  the  counter 
or  the  plough,  play  throughout  life  with  the  fhadows 
of  bufinefs,  and  know  not  at  laft  what  they  have  been 
doing. 

Thefe  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  denominations. 
Some  are  feen  at  every  auction  without  intention  to 
purchafe ;  others  appear  punctually  at  the  Ey- 
change,  though  they  are  known  there  only  by  their 
faces.  Some  are  always  making  parties  to  vifit 
collections  for  which  they  have  no  tafte;  and  fomc 
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neglect  every  pleafure  and  every  duty  to  hear  quef- 
tions,  in  which  they  have  no  intereft,  debated  in  par- 
liament. 

Thefe  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than  in 
the  diftrefs  which  they  imagine  themfelves  to  feel, 
from  fome  accidental  interruption  of  thofe  empty 
purfuits.  A  tiger  newly  imprifoned  is  indeed  more 
formidable,  but  not  not  more  angry,  than  Jack  Tulip 
\vith-held  from  a  florift's  feaft,  or  Tom  Diftich  hinder- 
ed from  feeing  the  firfl  reprefentation  of  a  play. 

As  political  affairs  are  the  highefl  and  moft  ex- 
tenfive  of  temporal  concerns ;  the  mimick  of  a  po- 
litician is  more  bufy  and  important  than  any  other 
trifler.  Monfieur  le  Noir,  a  man  who,  without  pro- 
perty or  importance  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  has, 
in  the  prefent  confufion  of  the  world,  declared  him- 
felf  a  fleady  adherent  to  the  French,  is  made  mi- 
fcrable  by  a  wind  that  keeps  back  the  packet-boat, 
and  ftill  more  miferable  by  every  account  of  a 
ftlahum  privateer  caught  in  his  cruize;  he  knows 
well  that  nothing  can  be  done  or  faid  by  him  which 
can  produce  any  effect  but  that  of  laughter,  that  he 
can  neither  haflen  nor  retard  good  or  evil,  that  his 
joys  and  forrows  have  fcarcely  any  partakers ;  yet 
fuch  is  his  zeal,  and  fuch  his  ctiriofity,  that  he 
would  run  barefooted  to  Grave  fend,  for  the  fake  of 
knowing  firft  that  the  Engtijh  had  loi't  a  tender,  and 
would  ride  out  to  meet  every  mail  from  the  conti- 
nent if  he  might  be  permitted  to  open  it. 

Learning  is  generally  confefled  to  be  deferable,  and 
there  are  iome  who  fancy  themfelves  always  bufy 
in  acquiring  it.  Of  thefe  ambulatory  ftudents,  one 
of  the  moft  bufy  is  my  friend  Tom  Refilefs. 

Tom 
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To?n  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of  know- 
ledge, but  he  does  not  care  to  fpend  much  time 
among  authors  ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  few  books 
deferve  the  labour  of  perufal,  that  they  give  the  mind 
an  unfashionable  caft,  and  deftroy  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  eafmefs  of  manners  indifpenfably  re- 
quifite  to  acceptance  in  the  world.  'Tom  has  there- 
fore found  another  way  to  wifdom.  When  he  rifes 
he  goes  into  a  coffee-houfe,  where  he  creeps  fo  near 
to  men  whom  he  takes  to  be  reafonersas  to  hear  their 
difcourfe,  and  endeavours  to  remember  fomething 
which,  when  it  has  been  (trained  thro'  Corn's  head,  is 
fo  near  to  nothing,  that  what  it  once  was  cannot  be 
difcovered.  This  he  carries  round  from  friend  to 
friend  through  a  circle  of  vifits,  till,  hearing  what 
each  fays  upon  the  queftion,  he  becomes  able  at 
dinner  to  fay  a  little  himfelf ;  and,  as  every  great 
genius  relaxes  himfelf  among  his  inferiors,  meets 
with  fome  who  wonder  how  fo  young  a  man  can  talk 
fo  wifely. 

At  night  he  has  a  new  feaft  prepared  for  his  in- 
telledts ;  he  always  runs  to  a  difputing  fociety,  or  a 
fpeaking  club,  where  he  half  hears  what,  if  he  had 
heard  the  whole,  he  would  but  half  underftand ; 
goes  home  pleafed  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  day 
well  fpent,  lies  down  full  of  ideas,  and  rifes  in  the 
morning  empty  as  before. 
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NUMB.  49-     SATURDAY,   March  24,  1759- 

I  SUPPED  three  nights  ago  with  my  friend  Will 
Marvel.  His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  rake  a 
journey  into  Devon/hire^  from  which  he  has  juft  re- 
turned. He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  patient  hearer, 
and  was  glad  of  my  company,  as  it  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  drfburthening  himfelf  by  a  minute  re- 
lation of  the  cafualties  of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  go  out  and  return 
with  nothing  to  tell.  He  has  a  flory  of  his  travels, 
which  will  firike  a  home-bred  citizen  with  horror, 
and  has  in  ten  days  fuffered  fo  often  the  extremes  of 
terror  and  jay,  that  he  is  in  doubt  whether  he  fhalr 
ever  again  expofe  either  his  body  or  mind  to  fuch 
danger  and  fatigue. 

When  he  left  London  the  morning  was  bright,  and 
a  fair  day  was  promifed.  But  Will  is  born  to  ftruggle 
\vith  difficulties.  That  happened  to  him,  which  has 
fometimes,  perhaps,  happened  to  others.  Before  he 
had  gone  more  than  ten  miles,  it  began  to  rain. 
What  courfe  was  to  be  taken  ?  His  foul  ch'fdained 
to  turn  back.  He  did  what  the  King  of  Prujfta 
might  have  done ;  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  up 
his  cape,  and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by 
the  ftoical  confolation,  that  whatever  is  violent  will 
be  fhort. 

His  conftancy  was  not  long  tried  ;  at  the  diftance 
of  about  half  a  mile  he  faw  an  inn,  which  he  entered 
wet  and  weary,  and  found  civil  treatment  and  proper 
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refreftiment.  After  a  refpite  of  about  two  hours,  he 
looked  abroad,  and  feeing  the  iky  clear,  called  for  his 
horfe,  and  paffed  the  firft  ftage  without  any  other  me- 
morable accident. 

Will  confidered,  that  laoour  mud  be  relieved  by 
pleafure,  and  that  the  ftrength  which  great  under- 
takings require  muil  be  maintained  by  copious  nu- 
triment •,  he  therefore  ordered  himfelf  an  eleganc 
fupper,  drank  two  bottles  of  claret,  and  paffed  the 
beginning  of  the  night  in  found  fleep  ;  but,  waking 
before  light,  was  forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the 
next  day,  by  a  ihower  beating  againft  his  windows 
with  fuch  violence  as  to  threaten  the  d  involution  of 
nature.  When  he  arofe,  he  found  what  he  expected, 
that  the  country  was  under  water.  He  joined  him- 
felf, however,  to  a  company  that  was  travelling  the 
fame  way,  and  came  fafely  to  the  place  of  dianer, 
though  every  flep  of  his  horfe  dafhed  the  mud  into 
the  air. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  parted  from  his  com- 
pany, he  fet  forward  alone,  and  paffed  many  collec- 
tions of  \vaterj  of  which  it  was  impofiible  to  guefs 
the  depth,  and  which  he  now  cannot  review  without 
fomc  cenfure  of  his  own  rafhneis ;  but  what  a  mari 
undertakes  he  muil  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a 
coward  at  his  heart. 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what  others 
undergo,  who  have  perhaps  been  as  tenderly  edu- 
cated, and  have  as  acute  fenfatioris  as  themfelves, 
My  friend  was  now  to  lodge  the  fecond  night  almoft 
fifty  miles  from  home,  in  a  houfe  which  he  never 
had  feen  before,  among  people  to  whom  he  was  to- 
tally a  ilranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  nest  man 
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he  (hould  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but  fee- 
ing an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode  refolutely 
into  the  yard  ;  and  knowing  that  refpeft  is  often 
paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claimed,  delivered  his  in- 
junction  to  the  hoftler  with  fpirit,  and  entering  the 
houfe,  called  vigoroufly  about  him. 

On  the  third  day  up  rofe  the  fun  and  Mr.  Marvel. 
His  troubles  ami  his  dangers  were  now  fuch  as  he 
vvifhes  no  other  man  ever  to  encounter.  The  ways 
were  lefs  frequented,  and  the  country  more  thinly 
inhabited.  He  rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through 
mire  and  water,  and  met  not  a  fingle  foul  for  two- 
miles  together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  word. 
He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round  upon  the  dreary 
region,  and  feeing  nothing  but  bleak  fields  and  naked 
trees,  hills  obfeured  by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with 
inundations,  he  did  for  fome  time  fuffer  melancholy 
to  prevail  upon  him,  and  wifhed  himfelf  again  fafe 
at  home.  One  comfort  he  had,  which  was,  to  conii- 
der  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the  fame  dif- 
trefs,  for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with  }iim,  he  fhould 
have  fuffered  more  than  for  himfelf  ;  he  could  not 
forbear  fometimes  to  confider  how  happily  the  Idler 
is  fettled  in  art  eafier  condition,  who,  furrounded  like 
him  with  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but  lie 
down  and  die. 

Amidft  thefe  refle&ions  he  came  to  a  town  and 
found  a  dinner  which  difpofed  him  to  more  cheer- 
ful fentiments  :  but  the  joys  of  life  are  fhorr,  and  its 
miferies  are  long ;  he  mounted  and  travelled  fifteen 
miles  more  through  dirt  and  defolation. 

At  laft  the   fun  fet,  nd  all  the  horrors  of  darknefs 
came  upon  him.     He  then  repented  the  weak  in- 
dulgence 
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diligence  in  which  he  had  gratified  himfelf  at  noon 
with  too  long  an  interval  cf  reft  :  yet  he  went  for- 
ward along  a  path  which  he  could  no  longer  fee, 
fometimes  rufhing  fuddenly  into  water,  and  fome- 
times  incumbered  with  ftiff  clay,  ignorant  whither 
he  was  going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  ftep 
might  not  be  the  laft. 

In  this  difmal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrination 
his  horfe  unexpectedly  flood  flill.  Marvel  had  heard 
many  relations  of  the  inftindt  of  horfes,  and  was  in 
doubt  what  danger  might  be  at  hand.  Sometimes 
he  fancied  that  he  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river  flill  and 
deep,  and  fometimes  that  a  dead  body  lay  acrofs 
the  track.  He  fat  flill  awhile  to  recoiled:  his 
thoughts  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and  explore 
the  darknefs,  out  ftepped  a  man  with  a  lantern,  and 
opened  the  turnpike.  He  hired  a  guide  to  the  town, 
arrived  in  fafety,  and  flept  in  quiet. 

The  reft  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  danger. 
He  climbed  and  delcended  precipices  on  which  vul- 
gar mortals  tremble  to  look;  he  pafled  marfhes  like 
the  Serbonian  bvg,  where  armies  whole  have  funk;  he 
forded  rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the  Egre 
or  the  Severn;  or  ventured  himielf  on  bridges  thit 
trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  looked  down 
on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadful  abyfles  ;  he  wan- 
dered over  houfelefs  heaths,  amidll  all  the  rage  of 
the  elements,  with  the  fnow  driving  in  his  face,  and 
the  tempeft  howling  in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints  his 
adventures.  He  has  accuftomed  himfelf  to  found- 
ing words  and  hyperbolical  images,  tili  he  has  loft 
the  power  of  true  defcription.  In  a  road  through 
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which  the  heavieft  carriages  pais  without  difficulty, 
and  the  pod-boy  every  day  and  night  goes  and  re- 
turns, he  meets  with  hardfhips  like  thofe  which  are 
endured  in  Siberian  deferts.  and  milTes  nothing  of 

w  O 

romantick  danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  When 
his  dreadful  flory  is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only 
that  the  way  was  dirty  in  winter,  and  that  he  expe- 
rienced the  common  viciffitudes  of  rain  and  fun- 
fhine. 
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THE  character  of  Mr.  Marvel  has  raifed  the 
merriment  of  fome  and  the  contempt  of  others, 
who  do  not  fufficiently  confider  how  often  they  hear 
and  pra£tife  the  fame  arts  of  exaggerated  narration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes  of 
all  conditions  that  fwarm  upon  the  earth,  a  iingle 
man  who  does  not  believe  that  he  has  fomething  ex- 
traordinary to  relate  of  himfelf ;  and  who  does  not, 
sr  one  time  or  other,  furnmon  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  the  cafualties  of  his  adventures  and  the 
viciflitudes  of  his  fortune;  cafualties  and  viciffitudes 
that  happen  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diverfified  ; 
to  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at  a 
defk ;  to  the  failor  who  refigns  himfelf  to  the  wind 
and  water,  and  the  farmer  whofe  longed  journey  is 
to  the  market. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  man  may  pafs 
through  Shake/fear  is  feven  flages  of  life,  and  meet 

nothing 
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nothing  fingular  or  wonderful.  But  fuch  is  every 
man's  attention  to  himfelf,  that  what  is  common  and 
unheeded  when  it  is  only  feen,  becomes  remarkable 
and  peculiar  when  we  happen  to  feel  it. 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  according  to  the 
ufual  proccfs  of  nature  that  men  fhould  ficken  and 
recover,  that  fome  defigns  mould  fucceed  and  others 
mifcarry,  that  friends  fhould  be  feparated  and  meet 
again,  that  fome  mould  be  made  angry  by  endea- 
vours to  pleafe  them,  and  fome  be  pleafed  when  no 
care  has  been  ufed  to  gain,  their  approbation  ;  that 
men  and  women  mould  at  firft  come  together  by 
chance,  like  each  other  fo  well  as  to  commence  ac- 
quaintance, improve  acquaintance  into  fondnefs,  in- 
creafe  or  extinguim  fondnefs  by  marriage,  and  have 
children  of  different  degrees  of  intelie&s  and  virtue, 
fome  of  whom  die  before  their  parents,  and  others 
lurvive  them. 

Yet  let  any  man  tell  his  own  flory,  and  nothing 
of  all  this  has  ever  befallen  him  according  to  the 
common  ord-er  of  things;  fomething  has  always  dif- 
criminated  his  cafe;  fome  unufual  concurrence  of 
events  has  appeared  which  made  him  more  happy  or 
more  miferable  than  other  mortals;  for  in  pleafures 
or  calamaties,  however  common,  every  one  has  com- 
forts and  afflictions  of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  fome  artificial  augmenta- 
tions, many  of  the  pleafures  of  life,  and  almoft  all 
its  embellifhments,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  If  no 
man  was  to  exprefs  more  delight  than  he  felt,  thofe 
who  felt  moft  would  raife  little  envy.  If  travellers 
were  to  defcribe  the  moft  laboured  performances  of 

O  4  art 
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art  with  the  fame  coldnefs  as  they  furvey  them,  all 
expectations  of  happinefs  from  change  of  place  would 
ceafe.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  would  hang  without 
fpedlators,  and  the  gardens  of  Ferfailles  might  be 
inhabited  by  hermits.  All  the  pleafure  that  is  re- 
ceived ends  in  an  opportunity  of  fplendid  falfehood, 
in  the  power  of  gaining  notice  by  the  difplay  of 
beauties  which  the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  and 
a  hiftory  of  happy  moments,  of  which,  in  reality, 
the  moft  happy  was  the  laft. 

The  ambition  of  fuperior  fenfibility  and  fuperior 
eloquence  difpofes  the  lovers  of  arts  to  receive  rap- 
ture at  one  time,  and  communicate  it  at  another; 
and  each  labours  firft  to  impofe  upon  himfelf,  and 
then  to  propagate  the  impofture. 

Pain  is  lefs  fubject  than  pleafure  to  caprices  of 
expreffion.  The  torments  of  difeafe,  and  the  grief 
for  irremediable  misfortunes,  fometimes  are  fuch  as 
no  words  can  declare,  and  can  only  be  fignified  by 
groans,  or  fobs,  or  inarticulate  ejaculations.  Man 
has  from  nature  a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to 
pain,  but  he  has  none  peculiar  to  pleafure,  becaufe 
he  never  has  pleafure  but  in  fuch  degrees  as  the  or- 
dinary ufe  of  language  may  equal  or  furpafs. 

It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  many  pains  as  well 
as  pleafures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical  affectation, 
and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  mofl  part,  bigger  than 
the  life. 

When  we  defcribe  our  fcnfations  of  another's  for- 
rows,  either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious  condolence, 
the  cuftoms  of  the  world  fcarcely  admit  of  rigid  ve- 
racity.    Perhaps  the  fondefl  friendfhip  would  enrage 
I  oftener 
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oftener  than  comfort,  were  the  tongue  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  faithfully  to  reprefent  the  fentiments  of  the 
heart;  and  I  think  the  ftricteft  moralifts  allow  forms 
of  addrefs  to  be  ufed  without  much  regard  to  their 
literal  acceptation,  when  either  refped:  or  tender- 
nefs  requires  them,  becaufe  they  are  univerfally 
known  to  denote  not  the  degree  but  the  fpecies  of 
our  fentiments. 

But  the  fame  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed  to  him 
who  aggravates  dangers  incurred  or  forrow  endured 
by  himfelf,  becaufe  he  darkens  the  profpect  of  futu- 
rity, and  multiplies  the  pains  of  our  condition  by 
ufelefs  terror.  Thofe  who  magnify  their  delights 
are  lefs  criminal  deceivers,  yet  they  raife  hopes  which 
are  fure  to  be  difappointed.  It  would  be  undoubt- 
edly beft,  if  we  could  fee  and  hear  every  thing  as  it 
is,  that  nothing  might  be  too  anxioufly  dreaded,  or 
too  ardently  purfued.. 
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IT  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent 
men  are  leaft  eminent  at  home,  that  bright  cha- 
radters  lofe  much  of  their  fplendor  at  a  nearer  view, 
and  many  who  fill  the  world  with  their  fame,  excite 
very  little  reverence  among  thole  that  furround  them 
in  their  domeftick  privacies. 

To  blame  or  to  fufpccl:  is  eafy  and  natural.  When 
the  fad:  is  evident,  and  the  caufe  doubtful,  fome  ac- 
cufation  is  always  engendered  between  idlenefs  and 
malignity.  This  difparity  of  general  and  familiar 
efteem  is  therefore  imputed  to  hidden  vices,  and  to 
practices  indulged  in  fecret,  but  carefully  covered 
from  the  publick  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt.  The 
dignity  of  Alexander,  though  nations  fell  proftrate 
before  him,  was  certainly  held  in  little  veneration 
by  the  partakers  of  his  midnight  revels,  who  had 
leen  him,  in  the  madnefs  of  wine,  murder  his  friend, 
or  fet  fire  to  the  Per/Jan  palace  at  the  inftigation  of 
a  harlot;  and  it  is  well  remembered  among  us,  that 
the  avarice  of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  fubjeclion. 
to  his  wife,  while  he  was  dreaded  by  France  as  her 
conqueror,  and  honoured  by  the  emperor  as  his  de- 
liverer. 

But  though,  where  there  is  vice  there  muft  be 
'want  of  reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true,  that 
when  there  is  want  of  reverence  there  is  always 

vice. 
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vice.  That  awe  which  great  actions  or  abilities 
imprefs  will  be  inevitably  diminifhed  by  acquaint- 
ance, though  nothing  either  nuan  or  criminal  ihould 
be  found. 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  we  mud  judge 
according  to  our  knowledge.  When  we  fee  of  a 
Jiero  only  his  battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his  books, 
we  have  nothing  to  allay  our  ideas  of  their  great- 
riefs.  We  confider  the  one  only  as  the  guardian  of 
his  country,  and  the  other  only  as  the  inftruftor  ot 
mankind.  We  have  neither  opportunity  nor  motive 
to  examine  the  minuter  parts  of  their  lives,  or  the 
lefs  apparent  peculiarities  of  their  characters ;  we 
paine  them  with  habitual  refpect,  and  'forget,  what 
we  flill  continue  tq  know3  that  they  are  men  like 
other  mortals. 

But  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  life  muft  be  fpent  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  wife  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and  the  low. 
tylen,  however  diiVmguilhed  by  external  accidents 
or  intrinfick  qualities,  have  all  the  fame  wants,  the 
fame  pains,  an,d,  as  far  as  the  fenfes  are  confulted, 
the  fame  pleafures.  The  petty  cares  and  petty 
duties  are  the  fame  in  every  ilation  to  every  under- 
(tanding,  and  every  hour  brings  fome  occafion  on 
which  we  all  fink  to.  tfce  common  level.  We  arc 
all  naked  till  we  are  clrefled,  and  hungry  till  we  arc 
fed ;  and  the  general's  triumph,  and  fage's  difputa- 
tion,  enda  like  the  humble  labours  of  the  fmith  or 
plowman,  in  a  dinner  or  in  fleep. 

Thofe  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by  rea- 
fcn,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenfes,  will  feldom  fland 

forward 
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forward  in  the  mind,  but  lie  treafured  in  the  re- 
moter repofitories  of  memory,  to  be  found  only 
when  they  are  fought.  Whatever  any  man  may 
have  written  or  done,  his  precepts,  or  his  valour 
will  fcarcely  overbalance  the  unimportant  uniformity 
which  runs  through  his  time.  We  do  not  eafilycon- 
fider  him  as  great,  whom  our  own  eyes  fhevv  us 
to  be  little;  nor  labour  to  keep  prefent  to  our 
thoughts  the  latent  excellences  of  him  who  (hares 
with  us  all  our  weakneffes  and  many  of  our  follies; 
who  like  us  is  delighted  with  flight  amufements, 
bufied  with  trifling  employments,  and  difturbed  by 
little  vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  when  great 
exigences  make  them  neceflary.  Great  exigences 
can  happen  but  feldom,  and  therefore  thofe  quali- 
ties which  have  a  claim  to  the  veneration  of  man- 
kind, lie  hid,  for  the  moft  part,  like  fubterranean 
treafures,  over  which  the  foot  pafles  as  on  com- 
mon ground,  till  neceffity  breaks  open  the  golden 
cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebrations  of  victory,  a  Have  was 
placed  on  the  triumphal  car,  by  the  fide  of  the  ge- 
neral, who  reminded  him  by  a  fhort  fentence,  that 
he  was  a  man.  Whatever  danger  there  might  be 
left  a  leader,  in  his  pafiage  to  the  capitol,  ihould 
forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature,  there  was  furely  no 
need  of  fuch  an  admonition  -,  the  intoxication  could 
not  have  continued  long ;  he  would  have  been  at 
home  but  a  few  hours  before  fome  of  his  depend- 
ants would  have  forgot  his  greatnefs,  and  fhewn 
him,  that  notvvithilanding  his  laurels  he  was  yet  a 
man. 

There 
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There  are  fome  who  try  to  efcape  this  domeftick 
degradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always  wife  or 
always  great ;  but  he  that  flrives  again  ft  nature,  will 
for  ever  flrive  in  vain.  To  be  grave  of  mien  and 
flow  of  utterance  ;  to  look  with  folicitude  and  fpeak 
with  hefitation,  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the  fhevv  of 
wifdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to  caufe 
doubt,  as  that  of  valour  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared. 

A  man  who  has  duly  confidered  the  condition 
of  his  being,  will  contentedly  yield  to  the  courfe  of 
things  :  he  will  not  pant  for  diftinction  where  dii- 
tindtion  would  imply  no  merit ;  but  though  on  great 
occaiions  he  may  wifh  to  be  greater  than  others, 
he  will  be  fatisfied  in  common  occurrences  not  to  be 
lefs. 
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Refponfare  cupidinibus.  HOR. 

THE  practice  of  fclf-denial,  or  the  forbearance 
of  lawful  pleafure,  has  been  confidered  by 
almoft  every  nation,  from  the  remote!!  ages,  as  the 
higheft  exaltation  of  human  virtue  ;  and  all  have 
agreed  to  pay  refpect  and  veneration  to  thofe  who 
abftained  from  the  delights  of  life,  even  when  they 
did  not  cenfure  thofe  who  enjoy  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  barba- 
rous, confefles  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at  vari- 
ance, and  that  neither  can  be  made  happy  by  its 
proper  gratifications  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
other ;  that  a  pampered  body  will  darken  the  mind, 
and  an  enlightened  mind  will  macerate  the  body. 
And  none  have  failed  to  confer  their  efteem  on  thofe 
who  prefer  intellect  to  fcnfe,  who  controul  their 
lower  by  their  higher  faculties,  and  forget  the  wants 
and  defires  of  animal  life  for  rational  difquifitions  or 
'pious  contemplations. 

The  earth  has  fcarcely  a  country  fo  far  advanced 
towards  political  regularity  as  to  divide  the  inha- 
bitants into  claffes,  where  fome  orders  of  men  or 
women  are  not  diftinguifhcd  by  voluntary  feverities, 
and  where  the  reputation  of  their  fandity  is  not  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  their  rules^ 
and  the  exadnefs  of  their  performance, 

When 
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When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temptations 
of  imereft  ipreads  wide  and  continues  long,  it  may 
be  reafonably  prefumed  to  have  been  infufed  by  na- 
ture or  dictated  by  reaion.  It  has  been  often  ol> 
ferved  that  the  fictions  of  tmpofture,  and  illufions 
of  fancy,  foon  give  way  to  time  and  experience  ; 
and  that  nothing  keeps  its  ground  but  truth,  which 
gains  every  day  new  influence  by  new  confirma- 
tion. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  eafily 
becomes  fubject  to  caprice  and  imagination  ;  and 
many  particular  acts  will  be  wrong,  though  their 
general  principle  be  right.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  juft  conviction  of  the  reftraint  neceflary  to 
be  laid  upon  the  appetites  has  produced  extra- 
vagant and  unnatural  modes  of  mortification,  and 
inflitutions,  which,  however  favourably  confidered, 
witl  be  found  to  violate  nature  without  promoting 
piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  felf-denial  is  not  weakened 
in  itfelf  by  the  errors  of  thofe  who  mifinterpret  or 
mifapply  it  ;  the  encroachment  of  the  appetites 
upon  the  underftanding  is  hourly  perceived  ;.  a-nd 
the  ftate  of  thofe,  whom  fenfuality  has  enfkved,  is 
known  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  defpicable  and% 
wretched. 

The  dread  of  fuch  fliamefal  captivity  may-juftly 
raife  alarms,  and  wifdom  will  endeavour  to  keep 
danger  at  a  diftance.  By  timely  caution  and  fufpi- 
cious  vigilance  thofe  defires  may  be  repreffed,  to 
which  indulgence  would  foon  give  abfolute  do- 
minion-; thafe  enemies  niay  be  overcome^,  which, 

wheu 
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when  they  have  been  a  while  accuftomed  to  victory, 
can  no  longer  be  refitted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happinefs  or  virtue,  than 
that  confidence  which  flatters  us  with  an  opinion 
of  our  own  ftrength,  and  by  alluring  us  of  the 
power  of  retreat  precipitates  us  into  hazard.  Some 
may  fafely  venture  farther  than  others  into  the 
regions  of  delight,  lay  themfelves  more  open  to 
the  golden  lhafts  of  pleafure,  and  advance  nearer 
to  the  refidence  of  the  Syrens ;  but  he  that  is  beft 
armed  with  conftancy  and  reafon  is  yet  vulnerable 
in  one  part  or  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  a 
point  fixed,  beyond  which,  if  he  pafles,  he  will 
not  eafily  return.  Jt  is  certainly  moft  wife,  as  it 
is  moft  fafe,  to  Hop  before  he  touches  the  utmoft 
limit,  fince  every  ftep  of  advance  will  more  and 
more  entice  him  to  go  forward,  till  he  mail  at 
laft  enter  into  the  recefles  of  voluptuoufoefs,  and 
.{loth  and  defpondency  clofe  the  paffage  behind 
him. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art  of 
checking  the  importunity  of  defire,  and  of  preferv- 
ing  quiet  and  innocence.  Innocent  gratifications 
muft  be  fometimes  withheld ;  he  that  complies 
with  all  lawful  defires  will  certainly  lofe  his  em- 
pire over  himfelf,  and  in  time  either  fubmit  his 
reafon  to  his  wifhes,  and  think  all  his  defires  law- 
ful, or  difmtfs  his  reafcn  as  troublefome  and  in- 
trufive,  and  refolve  to  fnatch  what  he  may  happen 
to  wifh,  without  enquiring  about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man,  whofe  appetites  are  his  mailers,  can 
perform  the  duties  of  his  nature  with  (tricmefs  and 

regularity ; 
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regularity;  he  that  would  be  fuperior  to  external 
influences  muft  firft  become  fuperior  to  his  oven 
paffions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  fitting  at  fupper  with 
a  plate  of  turnips  before  him,  was  folicited  by 
large  prefents  to  betray  his  trufl,  he  aiked  the 
meffengers  whether  he  that  could  fup  on  turnips 
was  a  man  likely  to  fell  his  own  country.  Upon  him 
who  has  reduced  his  fenfes  to  obedience,  temptation 
has  loft  its  power  j  he  is  able  to  attend  impartially 

to  virtue,  and  execute  her  commands  without  he* 
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fitation. 

To  fet  the  mind  above  the  .appetites  is  the  end 
of  abftinence,  which  one  of  the  Fathers,  obferves 
to  be  npt  a  virtue,  but  the  ground-work  of  virtue* 
By  forbearing  to  do  what  may  innocently  be  done, 
we  may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or  refolutioa,  ari$ 
fecure  the  power  of  refiftance  when  pleafure  or  m- 

tereft  fhall  lend  their  charms  to  guilt, 
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ft  /£*  IDLER, 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  a  wife  that  keeps  good  company.  Yoti 
know  that  the  word  good  varies  its  meaning 
according  to  the  value  fet  upon  different  qualities 
in  different  places.  To  be  a  good  man  in  a  col- 
lege, is  to  be  learned;  in  a  camp,  to  be  brave; 
and  in  the  city,  to  be  rich.  By  good  company  in 
the  place  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit, 
we  underfland  not  only  thofe  from  whom  any  good 
can  be  learned,  whether  wifdorh  or  virtue;  or  by 
whom  any  good  can  be  conferred,  whether  profit  or 
reputation.  Good  company  is  the  company  of 
thofe  whofe  birth  is  high,  and  whofe  riches  are 
great ;  or  of  thofe  whom  the  rich  and  noble  admit 
to  familiarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  fortune  by  no  means  exu- 
berant, but  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of  my 
family,  and  for  fome  years  equal  to  our  defires. 
My  wife,  who  had  never  been  accuftomed  to 
fplendour,  joined  her  endeavours  to  mine  in  the 
fuperintendence  of  our  ceconomy  5  we  lived  in 
decent  plenty,  and  were  not  excluded  from  moderate 
pleafures. 

But 
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But  flight  caufes  produce  great  effects.  All  my 
happincfs  has  been  deftroyed  by  change  of  place; 
virtue  is  too  often,  merely  local ;  in  fome  fituations 
the  air  difeafes  the  body,  and  in  others  poifons  the 
mind.  Being  obliged  to  remove  my  habitation,  I 
was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a  convenient  houfe 
in  a  ftreet  where  many  of  the  nobility  refide.  We 
had  fcarcely  ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our 
rooms,  when  my  wife  began  to  grow  difcontented, 
and  to  wonder  what  the  neighbours  would  think 
when  they  faw  fo  few  chairs  and  chariots  at  her 
door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  fee  her  from  the 
quarter  that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  without 
defign,  by  continual  enquiries  about  the  ladies 
whofe  houfes  they  viewed  from  our  windows.  She 
was  afhamed  to  confefs  that  fhe  had  no  intercourfe 
with  them,  and  flickered  her  diftrefs  under  general 
anfwers,  which  always  tended  to  raife  fufpicion  that 
Ihe  knew  more  than  fhe  would  tell;  but  ihe  was 
often  reduced  to  difficulties,  when  the  courfe  of 
talk  introduced  queftions  about  the  furniture  or 
ornaments  of  their  houfes,  which,  when  fhe  could 
get  no  intelligence,  fhe  was  forced  to  pafs  flight!/ 
over,  as  things  which  fhe  faw  fo  often  that  fhe 

never  minded  them. 

. 

To  all  thefe  vexations  fhe  was  refolved  to  put 
an  end,  and  redoubled  her  vifits  to  thofe  few  of 
her  friends  who  vifited  thofe  who  kept  good  com- 
pany ;  and,  if  ever  fhe  met  a  lady  of  quality,  forced 
herfelf  into  notice  by  refpe£t  and  affiduity.  Her 
advances  were  generally  rejected j  and  Ihe  heard 
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them,   as   the}''   went  down   flairs,   talk   how   fomc 
creatures  put  thcmfelves  forward. 

She  was  not  difcoiiraged,  but  crept  forward  from 
one  to  another;  and,  as  perfeverance  will  do  great 
things,  fapped  her  way  unperceived,  till,  unex- 
pectedly. Ihe  appeared  at  the  card-table  of  lady 
Biddy  Porpoifet  a  lethargick  virgin  of  feventy-fix, 
whom  ail  the  families  in  the  next  fquare  vifited  very 
pun&ually  when  ihe  was  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  firft  ftep  of  that  elevation  to  which 
my  wife  has  fince  afcended.  For  five  months  ihe 
had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that  of  lady  Biddy, 
who,  let  the  world  fay  what  it  would,  had  a  fine 
imderftanding,  and  fuch  a  command  of  her  temper, 
that,  whether  fhe  won  or  loft,  ihe  flept  over  her 
cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  ihe  met  with  lady  Tawdry,  whofe 
favour  flie  gained  by  eflimating  her  ear-rings, 
which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value  of  real 
diamonds.  When  Ihe  had  once  entered  two  houfes 
of  diftindtion,  ihe  was  eafily  admitted  into-  more, 
and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her  time  anticipated  by 
parties  and  engagements.  Every  morning  ihe  is 
befpoke,  in  the  fummer,  for  the  gardens;  in  the 
winter,  for  a  fale ;  every  afternoon  ihe  has  vifits 
to  pay,  and  every  night  brings  an  inviolable  ap- 
pointment, or  an  aiTembly  in  which  the  beil  com- 
pany in  the  town  were  to  appear. 

You  will  eafily  imagine  that  much  of  my  do- 
meftick  comfort  is  withdrawn.  I  never  fee  my  wife 
but  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  or  the  languor  of 
wearinefs.  To  drefs  and  to  undrefs  is  almoft  her 
whole  bufinefs  in  private,  and  the  fervants  take 

advantage 
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advantage  of  her  negligence  to  increafe  expence. 
But  I  can  fupply  her  omifficns  by  my  own  dili- 
gence, and  fhould  not  much  regret  this  new  courfe 
of  life,  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  transfer  to  rne 
the  care  of  our  accounts.  The  changes  which  it 
has  made  are  more  vexatious.  My  wife  has  no 
longer  the  ufe  of  her  underflanding.  She  has  no 
rule  of  action  but  the  fafhion.  She  has  no  opinion 
but  that  of  the  people  of  quality.  She  has  no  lan- 
guage but  the  dialedt  of  her  own  fet  of  company. 
She  hates  and  admires  in  humble  imitation;  and 
echoes  the  words  charming  and  deteftabk  without 
confulting  her  own  perceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  fit  down  together,  fhe 
entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  lady  Cackle ',  or 
the  converfation  of  lord  Whiffier  and  mifs  QuickC 
and  wonders  to  find  me  receiving  with  indif- 
ference fayings  which  put  all  the  company  into 
laughter. 

By  her  old  friends  (he  is  no  longer  very  willing 
to  be  feen,  but  (he  mud  not  rid  herfelf  of  them  all 
at  once;  and  is  fometimes  furprifed  by  her  beft 
vifitants  in  company  which  fhe  would  not  mew, 
and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the  moment  that  a 
countefs  enters,  Ihe  takes  care  neither  to  hear  nor 
fee  them:  they  foon  find  themfelves  neglected, 
and  retire ;  and  flie  tells  her  ladylhip  that  they  are 
fomehow  related  at  a  great  diftance,  and  that  as 
they  are  good  fort  of  people  Ihe  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  thofe  that  are 
above  her,  Ihe  i>  always  forced  upon  difad'vanta- 
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geous  comparifons  of  her  condition  with  theirs, 
fhe  has  a  conftant  fource  of  mifery  within;  and 
never  returns  from  glittering  affemblies  and  mag- 
nificent apartments  but  fhe  growls  out  her  difcon- 
tent,  and  wonders  why  Ihe  was  doomed  to  fo  in- 
digent a  flare.  When  fhe  attends  the  duchefs  to  a 
fale,  fhe  always  fees  fomething  that  fhe  cannot  buy  ; 
and,  that  Ihe  may  not  feem  wholly  infignificant,  Ihe 
will  fometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  often  make  ac- 
quifuions  which  fhe  did  not  want  at  prices  which 
flie  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneafinefs  is,  that  this 
expence  is  without  ufe,  and  this  vanity  without 
honour;  fhe  forfakes  houfcs  where  fhe  might  be 
courted,  for  thofe  where  fhe  is  only  fuffered;  her 
equals  are  daily  made  her  enemies,  and  her  fuperiors 
will  never  be  her  friends. 

I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 


Nl'MB< 
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NUMB.  54.  SATURDAY,  April  28,  1759. 

To  tie    IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

YOU  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers 
with  the  cafe  of  an  unfortunate  hufband,  and 
thereby  given  a  demonftrative  proof  you  are  not 
averfe  even  to  hear  appeals  and  terminate  differences 
between  man  and  wife;  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
to  prefent  you  with  the  cafe  of  an  injured  lady, 
which,  as  it  chiefly  relates  to  what  I  think  the 
lawyers  call  a  point  of  law,  I  {hall  do  in  as  juridical 
a  manner  as  I  am  capable,  and  fubmit  it  to  the 
confideration  of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  that  pro- 
feffion. 

Imprimis.  In  the  ftyle  of  my  marriage  articles,  a 
marriage  was  bad  and  filemnizect,  about  fix  months 
ago,  between  me  and  Mr.  Savtfbarges,  a  gentleman 
poiTeffed  of  a  plentiful  fortune  of  his  own,  and  one 
who,  I  was  perfuaded,  would  improve,  and  not 
fpend,  mine. 

Before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savecharges  had  all  along 
preferred  the  falutary  exercife  of  walking  on  foot  to 
the  diftempered  eafe,  as  he  terms  it,  of  lolling  in  a 
chariot ;  but,  notwithftanding  his  fine  panegyricks 
on  walking,  the  great  advantages  the  infantry  were 
in  the  fole  pofleffion  of,  and  the  many  dreadful 
dangers  they  efcaped,  he  found  I  had  very  different 
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notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  eafily  to  be  con- 
verted, or  gained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have,  whenever 
I  married.  1  too  well  knew  the  difpofition  of  my 
intended  confort  to  leave  the  providing  one  intirely 
to  his  honour,  and  flatter  myfelf  Mr.  Savecharges 
has,  in  the  articles  made  previous  to  our  marriagCj 
agreed  to  keep  me  a  coach ;  but  left  I  fhould  be  mif- 
taken,  or  the  attorneys  fhould  not  have  done  me 
juftice  in  methodizing  or  legalizing  thefe  half  dozen 
words,  I  will  fet  about  and  tranfcribe  that  part  of 
the  agreement,  which  will  explain  the  matter  to  you 
much  better  than  can  be  done  by  one  who  is  fo 
deeply  interested  in  the  event ;  and  fhew  on  what 
foundation  I  build  my  hopes  of  being  foon  under 
the  tranfporting,  delightful  denomination  of  a  falhion- 
able  lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  much-envied 
felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own  coach, 

"  And  further  the  faid  Solomon  Savecbarges,  for 
"  divers  good  caufes  and  confiderations  him  here- 
"  unto  moving,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  hereby 
"  agree,  that  the  faid  Solomon  Savecbarges  ihall  and 
"  will,  fo  foon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  fo- 
'*  lemnization  of  the  faid  intended  marriage,  at  his 
*'  own  proper  coft  and  charges,  find  and  provide  a 
*'  certain  vehicle  or  four -wheel  carriage,  commonly 
"  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  a  coach ;  which  faid 
<f  vehicle  or  wheel-carriage,  fo  called  or  known  by 
•c  the  name  of  a  coach,  fhall  be  ufed  and  enjoyed  by 
<(  the  faid  Sukey  Modi/h,  his  intended  wife,"  [pray 
mind  that,  Mr.  Idler]  "  at  fuch  times  and  in  fuch 
"  manner  as  fne  the  faid  Sukey  Modijh  fliall  think  fit 

"  and  -convenient." 
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Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  pojjimate 
admirer   entered    into;    and    what  the    dear    frugal 
bufiand  calls  a  performance  of  it  remains  to  be  de» 
icribed.     Soon  after  the  ceremony  of  figning  and 
fealing    was   over,  our    wedding-clothes  being  fent 
home,  and,  in  Ihort,  every  thing  in  readinefs  except 
the  coach,  my  own  madow  was  fcarcely  more  conftant 
than  my  paffionate  lover  in  his  attendance  on  me : 
wearied  by  his  perpetual  importunities  for  what  he 
called  a  completion  of  his  blifs,  I  confented  to  make 
him  happy ;  in   a  few  days  I  gave  him  my  hand, 
and,  attended  by  Hymen  in  his  faffron  robes,   retired 
to  a  country-feat  of  my  hufband's,  where  the  honey- 
moon flew  over  our  heads  ere  we  had  time  to  re- 
colledr.  ourfelves,  or  think  of  our  engagements  in 
town.     Well,  to  town  we  came,   and  you  may  be 
fare,   Sir,   I  expected  to  ftep  into  my  coach  on  my 
arrival  here;  but  what  was  my  furprize  and  difap- 
pointment,  when,  inftead  of  this,  he  began  to  found 
in  my  ears,  "  That  the  intereft  of  money  was  low, 
very  low ;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be 
incumbered   with    a  little  regiment   of   fervants  in 
thefe  hard  times !"     I  could  eafily  perceive  what  all 
this  tended  to,   but  would  not  feem  to  under  ftand 
him;  which  made  it  highly  necefiary  for  Mr.  Save- 
charges  to  explain  himfelf  more  intelligibly  ;  to  harp 
upon  and  proteft  he  dreaded  the  expence  of  keeping 
a  coach.     And  truly,  for   his  part,  he   could  not 
conceive  how  the   pleafure   refulting   from  fuch  a 
convenience    could    be    any   way    adequate    to   the 
heavy  expence  attending  it.     I  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  fpeak  with  equal  plainnefs,  and  told  him,  as 
the  fortune  I  brought  fairly  entitled  me  to  ride  in 

my 
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my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was  fenfible  his  circumftances 
would  very  well  afford  it,  he  muft  pardon  me  if  I 
infifted  on  a  performance  of  his  agreement. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Idler>  whether  any  thing 
could  be  more  civil,  more  complaifant,  than  this  ? 
And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  creature  in  return,  a 
few  days  after,  accofted  me,  in  an  offended  tone, 
with,  cf  Madam,  I  can  now  tell  you  your  coach  is 
"  ready;  and  fmce  you  are  fo  paffionately  fond  of 
"  one,  I  intend  you  the  honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of 
<(  horfes.— You  infifted  upon  having  an  article  of 
"  pin-money,  and  horfes  are  no  part  of  my  agree- 
"  ment."  Bafe,  defigning  wretch  ! — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Idler,  the  very  recital  of  fuch  mean, 
ungentleman-like  behaviour  fires  my  blood,  and 
lights  up  a  flame  within  me-  But  hence,  thou  worft 
ofmonfters,  ill-timed  Rage,  and  let  me  not  fpoil  my 
caufe  for  want  of  temper. 

Now,  though  I  am  convinced  I  might  make  a 
worfe  ufe  of  part  of  the  pin  money,  than  by  ex- 
tending my  bounty  towards  the  fupport  of  fo  ufeful 
a  part  of  the  brute  creation ;  yet,  like  a  true-born 
Englifhwoman,  I  am  fo  tenacious  of  my  rights  and 
privileges,  and  moreover  fo  good  a  friend  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law,  that  I  proteft,  Mr.  Idler, 
fooner  than  tamely  give  up  the  point,  and  be 
quibbled  out  of  my  right,  I  will  receive  my  pin- 
money,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand,  and  pay  it  to 
them  with  the  other ;  provided  they  will  give  me, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  my  truftees,  encou- 
ragement to  commence  a  luit  againft  this  dear, 
frugal  hulband  of  mine. 

And 
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And  of  this  I  can't  have  the  leaftfhadow  of  doubt, 
inafmuch  as  I  have  been  told  by  very  good  authority, 
it  is  fome  way  or  other  laid  down  as  a  rule,  "  *  That 
t(  whenever  the  law  doth  give  any  thing  to  one,  it 
tf  giveth  impliedly  whatever  is  neceflary  for  the 
"  taking  and  enjoying  the  fame."  Now,  I  would 
gladly  know  what  enjoyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the 
kingdom,  can  have  of  a  coach  without  horfes  ? 
The  anfwer  is  obvious — None  at  all !  For  as  Serj. 
Catlyne  very  wifely  obferves,  "  Though  a  coach  has 
"  wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby  and  by  virtue 
*'  thereof  be  enabled  to  move;  yet  in  point  of  utility 
"  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if  they  are  not  put  in 
"  motion  by  means  of  its  vital  parts,  that  is,  the 
"  horfes." 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and  the 
learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that  two  cer- 
tain animals,  or  quadruped  creatures,  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  horfes,  ought  to  be 
annexed  to,  and  go  along  with,  the  coach. 

SUK.EY  SAVECHARGES. 
*  Coke  on  Littleton. 
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NUMB.  55.    SATURDAY,  May  5,  1759, 

To    the    IDLE  R. 

Mr.  IDLER, 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you 
my  complaint,  and  of  defiring  advice  or  confo- 
lation  with  the  greater  confidence,  becaufe  I  believe 
many  other  writers  have  fuffered  the  fame  indigni- 
ties with  myfelf,  and  hope  my  quarrel  will  be  re- 
garded by  you  and  your  readers  as  the  common  caufe 
of  literature. 

Having  been  long  a  ftudent,  I  thought  myfelf 
qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My  en- 
quiries have  been  much  diverfified  and  far  extended, 
and  not  finding  my  genius  directing  me  by  irre- 
Mible  impulfe  to  any  particular  fubjcct,  I  deli- 
berated three  years  which  part  of  knowledge  to 
illuftrate  by  my  labours.  Choice  is  more  often 
determined  by  accident  than  by  reafon  :  I  walked 
abroad  one  morning  with  a  curious  lady,  and  by  her 
enquiries  and  obfervations  was  incited  to  write  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  county  in  which  I  refide. 

Natural  hiftory  is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his 
chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may  be  purfued  on 
a  foft  couch,  but  nature  muft  be  obferved  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  collected  materials  with  indefa- 
tigable pertinacity.  I  have  gathered  glow-worms 
in  the  evening,  and  fnails  in  the  morning ;  I  have 
feen  the  daify  clofe  and  open,  I  have  heard  the  owl 

fhrick 
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Ihriek  at  midnight,  and  hunted  infeds  in  the  heat 
of  noon. 

Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting  animala 
and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that  my  defign  was 
yet  imperfedt.  The  fubterranean  treafures  of  the 
place  had  been  patTed  unobferved,  and  another  year 
was  to  be  fpent  in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I 
had  already  done  fupplied  a  fuiScient  motive  to  do 
more.  I  acquainted  myfelf  with  the  black  inhabi- 
tants of  metallic  caverns,  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy  laby- 
rinths, and  gathered  foffils  from  every  fiifure. 

At  laft  -I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished  any 
fe£Hon  of  my  book,  read  it  to  fuch  of  my  friends  as> 
were  moft  ikilful  in  the  matter  which  it  treated. 
None  of  them  were  fatisfied  j  one  diiliked  the  dif- 
pofitkm  of  the  parts,  another  the  colours  of  the  ilyle; 
one  advifed  me  to  enlarge,  another  to  abridge.  I 
vefolved  to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  my  own  way 
and  write  on,  for  by  confutation  I  only  perplexed 
my  thoughts  and  retarded  my  work. 

The  book  was  at  laft  finifced,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by  profit,  and 
my  ambition  fatisfied  with  honours.  I  confidered 
that  natural  hiftory  is  neither  temporary  nor  local, 
and  that  though  I  limited  my  enquiries  to  my  ow.n 
country,  yet  every  part  of  the  earth  has  productions 
common  to  all  the  reft.  Civil  hiftory  may  be  par- 
tially ftudied,  the  revolutions  of  one  natron  may  be 
neglected  by  another ;  but  after  that  in  which,  alt 
have  an  ihtereft,  all  muft  be  inquifhive.  No  man 
can  have  funk  fo  far  into  ftupidity  as  not  to  con- 
fider  the  properties  of  the  ground  on  which  hp 

walks, 
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walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds,  or  the 
animals  that  delight  his  ear,  or  amufe  his  eye  ;  and 
therefore  I  computed  that  univerfal  curiofity  would 
call  for  many  editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five 
years  I  fhould  gain  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  by  the 
fale  of  thirty  thoufand  copies. 

When  I  began  to  write,  I  infured  the  houfe ;  and 
fuffered  the  utmoft  folicitude  when  I  entrufted  my 
book  to  the  carrier,  though  I  had  fecured  it  againft 
mifchances  by  lodging  two  tranfcripts  in  different 
places.  At  my  arrival,  I  expected  that  the  patrons 
of  learning  would  contend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedi- 
cation, and  refolved  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  let- 
ters, by  a  haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  felicita- 
tions. 

I  took  lodgings  ;tear  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  expected  every  morning  a  vifit  from  the 
prefident.  I  walked  in  the  Park,  and  wondered 
that  I  overheard  no  mention  of  the  great  naturalift. 
At  laft  I  vifited  a  noble  earl,  and  told  him  of  my 
work  :  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  under  an  engage- 
ment never  to  fubfcribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that 
refufed  which  I  did  not  mean  to  aik,  and  concealed 
my  defign  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went  next 
day  to  another,  and,  in  refentment  of  my  late  af- 
front, offered  to  prefix  his  name  to  my  new  book. 
He  faid,  coldly,  that  be  did  not  underftand  thofe 
things;  another  thought  there  were  too  many  books ;  and 
another  would  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were  over. 
Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  fo  in-- 
decently  flighted,  I  refolved  to  indulge  the  philo- 
ibphical  pride  of  retirement  and  independence.  I 
then  fent  to  fome  of  the  principal  bookfellers  the 

plan 
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plan  of  my  book,  and  befpoke  a  large  room  in  the 
next  tavern,  that  I  might  more  commodiouily  fee 
them  together,  and  enjoy  the  conteft,  while  they 
were  outbidding  one  another.  1  drank  my  coffee, 
and  yet  nobody  was  come  :  at  laft  I  received  a 
note  from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out 
of  town  ;  and  from  another,  that  natural  hiftory 
was  out  of  his  way.  At  laft  there  came  a  grave 
man,  who  defired  to  fee  the  work,  and,  without 
opening  it,  told  me,  that  a  book  of  that  fize  luould 
never  do. 

I  then  condefcended  to  ftep  into  (hops,  and  men- 
tion my  work  to  the  matters.  Some  never  dealt 
with  authors ;  others  had  their  hands  full ;  forne 
never  had  known  fuch  a  dead  time  ;  others  had  loft 
by  all  that  they  had  publiihed  for  the  laft  twelve- 
month. One  offered  to  print  my  work,  if  I  could 
procure  fubfcriptions  for  five  hundred,  and  would 
allow  me  two  hundred  copies  for  my  property.  1 
loft  my  patience,  and  gave  him  a  kick;  for  which  he 
has  indicted  me. 

I  can  eafily  perceive,  that  there  is  a  combination 
among  them  to  defeat  my  expectations  ;  and  I  find 
it  fo  general,  that  I  am  fure  it  muft  have  been  long 
concerted.  1  fuppofe  fome  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
I  read  the  firft  part,  gave  notice  of  my  defign,  and, 
perhaps,  fold  the  treacherous  intelligence  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  fraudulence  of  trade  will  now  allow 
me  for  my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler ,  what  I  muft  do ;  where 
muft  knowledge  and  induftry  find  their  recompence, 
thus  neglected  by  the  high,  and  cheated  by  the 
low !  I  fometimes  refolve  to  priot  my  book  at  my 

own 
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own  expcnce,  and,  like  the  Sibyl,  double  the  price; 
and  fometimes  am  tempted,  in  emulation  of  Ra- 
leigh, to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  leave  this  fordid 
generation  to  the  curfes  of  pofterity.  Tell  me,  dear 
Idler ,  what  I  ihall  do. 

lam,  SIR,  &c. 


NUMB.  56.     SATURDAY,   May  21,  1759. 

THERE  is  fuch  difference  between  the  pur- 
fuits  of  men,  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  great  city  lives  to  little  other  purpofe  than  to 
wonder  at  the  reft.  Some  have  hopes  and  fears, 
wifhes  and  averfions,  which  never  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  enquiry  is  laborioufly  ex- 
erted to  gain  that  which  thofe  who  poffefs  it  are 
ready  to  throw  away. 

To  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  value  every 
thing  by  its  ufe,  and  have  no  fuch  fuperfluity  of  time 
or  money  as  may  prompt  them  to  unnatural  wants 
or  capricious  emulations,  nothing  appears  more 
improbable  or  extravagant  than  the  love  of  curiofities, 
or  that  defire  of  accumulating  trifles,  which  diftin- 
guimes  many  by  whom  no  other  difiin&ion  could 
have  ever  been  obtained. 

He  that  has  lived  -  without  knowing  to  what 
height  deiire  may  be  raifed  by  vanity,  with  what 
rapture  baubles  are  fnatched  out  of  the  hands  of 
rival  collectors,  how  the  eagernefs  of  one  raifes 
eagernefs  in  another,  and  one  worthlefs  purchafe 
i  makes 
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makes  a  fecond  neceffary,  may,  by  paffing  a  few- 
hours  at  an  auftion,  learn  more  than  can  be  (hewn 
by  many  volumes  of  maxims  or  eflays. 

The  advertiiement  of  a  fale  is  a  fignal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thoufand  hearts  in  motion,  and 
brings  contenders  from  every  part  to  the  fcene  of 
diftribmion.  He  that  had  refolved  to  buy  no 
more,  feels  his  conftancy  fubdued ;  there  is  now 
fomething  in  the  catalogue  which  completes  his 
cabinet,  and  which  he  was  never  before  able  to 
find.  He  whofe  fober  reflections  inform  him,  that 
of  adding  collection  to  collection  there  is  no  end, 
and  that  it  is  wife  to  leave  early  that  which  mult 
be  left  imperfeft  at  lafr,  yet  cannot  with-hold  him- 
felf  from  coming  to  fee  what  it  is  that  brings  fa 
many  together,  and  when  he  comes  is  foon  over- 
powered by  his  habitual  paffion  ;  he  is  attracted  by 
rarity,  feduced  by  example,  and  inflamed  by  com- 
petition. 

While  the  (lores  of  pride  and  happinefs  are  fur- 
veyed,  one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and  gloomy 
countenance  on  that  which  he  defpairs  to  gain  from 
#  richer  bidder;  another  keeps  his  eye  with  care 
from  fettling  too  long  on  that  which  he  molt  ear- 
neftly  defires ;  and  another,  with  more  art  than 
virtue,  depreciates  that  which  he  values  mod,  in 
hope  to  have  it  at  an  eafy  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  furprized  to  fee  what  mi- 
nute and  unimportant  difcriminations  increafe  or 
diminifh  value.  An  irregular  contortion  of  a  tur- 
binated  Ihell,  which  common  eyes  pafs  unregarded, 
will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in  the  imagination  of 

VOL,  VII.  Q^  philo- 
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philofopLers.  Beauty  is  far  from  operating  upon 
collectors  as  upon  low  and  vulgar  minds,  even 
where  beauty  might  be  thought  the  only  quality 
that  could  deferve  notice.  Among  the  {hells  that 
pleafe  by  their  variety  of  colours,  if  one  can  be 
found  accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy  fpot,  it  is 
boafted  as  the  pride  of  the  collection.  China  is 
fometimes  purchalcd  for  little  lefs  than  its  weight 
in  gold,  only  becaufe  it  is  old,  though  neither  lefs 
brittle,  nor  better  painted,  than  the  modern;  and 
brown  china  is  caught  up  with  extafy,  though  no 
reafon  can  be  imagined  for  which  it  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred to  common  veflels  of  common  clay. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  inexpli- 
cable. Some  prints  are  treafured  up  as  ineftimably 
valuable,  becaufe  the  impreflion  was  made  before 
the  plate  was  finifhed.  Of  coins  the  price  rifes  not 
from  the  purity  of  the  metal,  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanlhip,  the  elegance  of  the  legend,  or  the 
chronological  ufe.  A  piece,  of  which  neither  the 
inscription  can  be  read,  nor  the  face  diftinguifhed, 
if  there  remain  of  it  but  enough  to  fhew  that  it  is 
rare,  will  be  fought  by  contending  nations,  and 
dignify  the  treafury  in  which  it  fhall  be  Ihown. 

Whether  this  curiofity,  fo  barren  of  immediate 
advantage,  and  fo  liable  to  depravation,  does  more 
harm  or  good,  is  not  ealily  decided.  Its  harm  is 
apparent  at  the  firfl  view.  It  fills  the  mind  with 
trifling  ambition;  fixes  the  attention  upon  things 
which  have  feldom  any  tendency  towards  virtue  or 
wifdom;  employs  in  idle  enquiries  the  time  that  is 
given  for  better  purpofes ;  and  often  ends  in  mean 

and 
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and  difhoneft  practices,  when  defirc  increafes  by 
indulgence  beyond  the  power  of  honcit  gratifica- 
tion. 

Thefe  are  the  effects  of  curiofity  in  excefs j  but 
what  paffion  in  excefs  will  not  become  vicious?  All 
indifferent  qualities  and  practices  are  bad  if  they  are 
compared  with  thofe  which  are  good,  and  good  if 
they  are  oppofed  to  thofe  that  are  bad.  The  pride 
or  the  pleafure  of  making  collections,  if  it  be  re- 
ilrained  by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a 
plealing  remiffion  after  more  laborious  itudies;  fur- 
iiifhes  an  amufement  not  wholly  unprofitable  for 
that  part  of  life,  the  greater  part  of  many  lives, 
which  would  otherwife  be  loft  in  idlenefs  or  vice ; 
it  produces  an  ufeful  traffick  between  the  induftry  of 
indigence  and  the  curiofity  of  wealth;  it  brings 
many  things  to  notice  that  would  be  neglected, 
and,  by  fixing  the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  plea- 
fures,  refills  the  natural  encroachments  of  fenfuality, 
and  maintains  the  mind  in  her  lawful  fupcriority. 


Nl'MB* 
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NUMB.  57.     SATURDAY,  May  19,    1759. 

PRUDENCE  is  of  more  frequent  ufe  than  any 
other  intellectual  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  flight 
occafions,.  and  called  into  a£t  by  the  curfory  bufmefs 
of  common  life. 

Whatever  is  univerfally  neceffary,  has  been  granted 
to  mankind  on  ealy  terms.  Prudence,  as  it  is  always 
wanted,  is  without  great  difficulty  obtained.  It  re- 
quires neither  extenfive  view  nor  profound  fearch,  but 
forces  itfelf,  by  fpontaneous  impulfe,  upon  a  mind 
neither  great  nor  bufy,  neither  ingrofled  by  vafl  de- 
figns,  nor  diftradted  by  multiplicity  of  attention. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  fame  manner  as 
rules  on  competition :  it  produces  vigilance  rather 
than  elevation,  rather  prevents  lofs  than  procures 
advantage;  and  often  efcapes  mifcarriages,  but  fel- 
dom  reaches  either  power  or  honour.  Jt  quenches 
that  ardour  of  enterprize,  by  which  every  thing  is 
done  that  can  claim  praife  or  admiration;  and  re - 
prefTes  that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
often  fucceeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults,  but  can 
never  confer  beauties ;  and  prudence  keeps  life  fafc, 
but  docs  not  often  make  it  happy.  The  world  is 
not  amazed  with  prodigies  of  excellence,  but  when 
wit  tramples  upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks 
the  chains  of  prudence. 

One  of  the  mod  prudent  of  all  that  have  fallen 
within  my  obfervation,  is  my  old  companion  Sopbron, 
who  has  paifcd  through  the  world  in  quiet,  by  per- 
petual 
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petual  adherence  to  a  few  plain  maxims,  and  wonders 
how  contention  and  diilreis  can  Ib  often  happen. 

The  firft  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no  hazards* 
Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  fru- 
gality is  a  more  certain  fource  of  riches  than  in- 
duftry.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  any  profpect  of 
large  profit  is  fet  before  him  ;  he  believes  little  about 
futurity,  and  does  not  love  to  truft  his  money  out  of 
his  fight,  for  nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  He 
has  a  fmall  eftate,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent,  be- 
caufe  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  nothing  but  he 
rigoroufly  demands  payment  on  the  ftated  day,  for 
he  that  cannot  pay  one  quarter  cannot  pay  two*  If  he 
is  told  of  any  improvements  in  agriculture,  he  likes 
the  old  way,  has  obferved  that  changes  very  feldom 
anfwer  expectation,  is  of  opinion  that  our  forefathers 
knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as  well  as  we;  and  con- 
cludes with  an  argument  that  nothing  can  overpower, 
that  the  expence  of  planting  and  fencing  is  imme- 
diate, and  the  advantage  diftant,  and  that  he  is  no 
wife  man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. 

Another  of  Sophron  s  rules  is,  to  mind  no  bufinefs  but 
hh  own.  In  the  ftate  he  is  of  no  party;  but  hears 
and  fpeaks  of  publick  affairs  with  the  fame  coldnefs 
as  of  the  adminiftration  of  fome  ancient  republick. 
If  any  flagrant  acr,  of  fraud  or  oppreffion  is  men- 
tioned, he  hopes  that  all  is  not  true  that  is  told:  if 
mifconduc"t  or  corruption  puts  the  nation  in  a  flame, 
he  hopes  that  every  man  means  well.  At  ele<flions  he 
leaves  his  dependants  to  their  own  choice,  and  de« 
clines  to  vote  himfelf,  for  every  candidate  is  a  good 
man,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  oppofe  or  offend. 
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If  difpntes  happen  among  his  neighbours,  he  ob- 
ferves  an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality.  His  punctu- 
ality has  gained  him  the  reputation  of  honefty,  and 
his  caution  that  of  wifdom  ;  and  few  would  refufe  to 
refer  their  claims  to  his  award.  He  might  have 
prevented  many  expenfive  law-fuits,  and  quenched 
many  a  feud  in  its  firft  fmoke  ;  but  always  refufes  the 
office  of  arbitration,,  becaufe  he  muft  decide  againft 
one  or  the  other. 

'With  the  affairs  of  other  families  he  is  always 
unacquainted.  He  fees  eftates  bought  and  fold, 
fquandered  and  increafed,  without  praifing  the  eco- 
nomift,  or  cenfuring  the  fpendthrift.  He  never 
courts  the  riling,  left  they  fliould  fall ;  nor  infults 
the  fallen,  left  they  Ihould  rife  again.  His  caution 
has  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not 
want  his  help  praife  his  benevolence ;  but,  if  any 
man  folicits  his  afliftance,  he  has  jult  fent  away  all 
his  money ;  and,  when  the  petitioner  is  gone,  de- 
clares to  his  family  that  he  is  forry  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, has  always  looked  upon  him  with  particular 
kindnefs,  and  therefore  could  not  lend  him  money, 
left  he  fhould  deflroy  their  friendihip  by  the  neceffity 
of  enforcing  payment. 

Of  domeftick  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard. 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gentle- 
man's daughter  who  has  married  the  coachman,  he 
lifts  up  his  hands  with  aftonifhment,  for  he  always 
thought  her  a  very  fober  girl.  When  nuptial  quar- 
rels, after  having  filled  the  country  with  talk  and 
laughter,  at  laft  end  in  feparation,  he  never  can  con- 
ceive how  it  happened,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as 
a  happy  couple. 

If 
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If  his  advice  is  afked,  he  never  gives  any  parti- 
cular direction,  beaufe  events  are  uncertain,  and  he 
will  bring  no  blame  upon  himfelf ;  but  he  takes  the 
confulter  tenderly  by  the  hand,  tells  him  he  makes 
his  cafe  his  own,  and  advifes  him  not  to  ad:  rsmly, 
but  to  weigh  the  reafons  on  both  fides ;  obferves, 
that  a  man  may  be  as  eafily  too  hafty  as  too  flow, 
and  that  as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little; 
that  a  wife  man  has  two  ears  and  one  tongue ;  and  that 
little faid  is  foon  amended;  that  he  could  tell  him  this 
and  that,  but  that  after  all  every  man  is  the  beft  judge 
of  his  own  affairs. 

With  this  fome  are  fatisfied,  and  go  home  with 
great  reverence  of  Sophron  s  wifdom ;  and  none  are 
offended,  becaufe  every  one  is  left  in  full  poffeffion 
of  his  own  opinion, 

Sophron  gives  no  characters.  It  is  equally  vain  to 
tell  him  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  he  has  remarked,  that 
no  man  likes  to  be  cenfured,  and  that  very  few  are 
delighted  with  the  praifes  of  another.  He  has  a  few 
terms  which  he  ufes  to  all  alike.  With  refpedt  to 
fortune,  he  believes  every  family  to  be  in  good  cir- 
cumflances  -,  he  never  exalts  any  underftanding  by 
lavifh  praife,  yet  he  meets  with  none  but  very  fen- 
fible  people.  Every  man  is  honeft  and  hearty  ;  and 
every  woman  is  a  good  creature. 

Thus  Sophron  creeps  along,  neither  loved  nor  hated, 
neither  favoured  nor  oppofed :  he  has  never  attempt" 
ed  to  grow  rich,  for  fear  of  growing  poor ;  and  has 
raifed  no  friends,  for  fear  of  making  enemies. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  58.     SATURDAY,  May  26,  1759, 

PLEASURE  is  very  feldom  found  where  it  is 
fought.  Our  brighteft  blazes  of  gladnefs  are 
commonly  kindled  by  unexpected  fparks.  The 
flowers  which  fcatter  their  odours  from  time  to  time 
in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up  without  culture  from 
feeds  fcattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopelefs  than  a  fcheme  of  mer- 
riment. Wits  and  humourifts  are  brought  together 
from  diftant  quarters  by  preconcerted  invitations ; 
they  come  attended  by  their  admirers  prepared  to 
laugh  and  to  applaud  ;  they  gaze  a-while  on  each 
other,  alhamed  to  be  filent,  and  afraid  to  fpeak; 
every  man  is  difcontenred  with  himfelf,  grows 
angry  with  thofe  that  give  him  pain,  and  refolves 
that  he  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  merriment 
of  fnch  worthlefs  company.  Wine  inflames  the 
general  malignity,  and  changes  fullennefs  to  pe- 
tulance, till  at  laft  none  can  bear  any  longer  the 
prefence  of  the  reft.  They  retire  to  vent  their  in- 
dignation in  fafer  places,  where  they  are  heard  with 
attention ;  their  importance  is  reftored,  they  reco- 
ver their  good  humour,  and  gladden  the  night  with 
wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  effect:  of  a  fndden  im- 
prefiion.  The  jeft  which  is  expected  is  already  de- 
flroyed.  The  mod  active  imagination  will  be  ibme- 
times  torpid  under  the  frigid  influence  of  melancholy, 

and 
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and  fometimes  occafions  will  be  wanting  to  tempt 
the  mind,  however  volatile,  to  Tallies  and  excur- 
fions.  Nothing  was  ever  faid  with  uncommon  fe- 
licity, but  by  the  co-operation  of  chance ;  and, 
therefore,  wit  as  well  as  valour  muft  be  content  to 
fhare  its  honours  with  fortune. 

All  other  pleafures  are  equally  uncertain  ;  the 
general  remedy  of  uneafinefs  is  change  of  place; 
almoft  every  one  has  fome  journey  of  pleafure  in 
his  mind,  with  which  he  flatters  his  expectation. 
He  that  travels  in  theory  has  no  inconvenience ;  he 
has  ftiade  and  funfhine-  at  his  difpofal,  and  wherever 
he  alights  finds  tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiety. 
Thefe  ideas  are  indulged  till  the  day  of  departure 
arrives,  the  chaife  is  called,  and  the  progrefs  of  hap- 
pinefs  begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagina- 
tion. The  road  is  dufty,  the  air  is  fultry,  the  horfes 
are  fluggiih,  and  the  poftilion  brutal.  He  longs 
for  the  time  of  dinner,  that  he  may  eat  and  reft. 
The  inn  is  crowded,  his  orders  are  neglected,  and 
nothing  remains  but  that  he  devour  in  hade  what 
the  cook  has  fpoiled,  and  drive  on  in  queft  of  bet- 
ter entertainment.  He  finds  at  night  a  more  com- 
modious houfe,  but  the  bed  is  always  worfe  than  he 
expected. 

lie  at  laft  enters  his  native  province,  and  re- 
folves  to  feaft  his  mind  with  the  converfation  of  his 
old  friends,  and  the  recollection  of  juvenile  fro- 
licks.  He  (lops  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend,  whom 
he  defigns  to  overpower  with  pleafure  by  the  unex- 
pected interview.  He  is  not  known  till  he  tells  his 
name,  and  revives  the  memory  of  himfelf  by  a  gra- 
dual 
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dual  explanation.  He  is  then  coldly  received,  and 
ceremonioufly  feafled.  He  hades  away  to  another, 
whom  his  affairs  have  called  to  a  diflant  place,  and, 
having  feen  the  empty  houfe,  goes  away  difguft- 
ed,  by  a  difappointment  which  could  not  be  in- 
tended becaufe  it  could  not  be  forefeen.  At  the 
next  houfe  he  finds  every  face  clouded  with  mif- 
fortune,  and  is  regarded  with  malevolence  as  an  un- 
reafonable  intruder,  who  comes  not  to  vifit  but  to 
infult  them. 

It  is  feldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  places 
fuch  as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  pictured  a 
profpect  upon  his  fancy,  will  receive  little  pleafure 
from  his  eyes ;  he  that  has  anticipated  the  convcr- 
fition  of  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he 
owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  neccflary  to  hope, 
though  hope  fhould  always  be  deluded  ;  for  hope 
itfelf  is  happinefs,  and  its  fruilrations,  however  fre» 
quent,  are  yet  lefs  dreadful  than  its  extinction. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  59.     SATURDAY,  June  2,  1759. 

IN  the  common  enjoyments  of  life,  we  cannot 
very  liberally  indulge  the  prefent  hour,  but  by 
anticipating  part  of  the  pleafure  which  might  have 
relieved  the  tedioufnefs  of  another  day ;  and  any 
uncommon  exertion  of  ftrength,  or  perfeverance  in 
labour,  is  fucceeded  by  a  long  interval  of  languor 
and  wearinefs.  Whatever  advantage  we  fnatch 
beyond  the  certain  portion  allotted  us  by  nature, 
is  like  money  fpent  before  it  is  due,  which  at  the 
time  of  regular  payment  will  be  miffed  and  re- 
gretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  fuppofed  to 
give  or  to  encreafe  happinefs,  is  difpenled  with  the 
fame  equality  of  distribution.  He  that  is  loudly 
praifed  will  be  clamorouily  cenfured  ;  he  that  rifes 
haftily  into  fame  will  be  in  danger  of  finking  fud- 
denly  into  oblivion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with  won- 
der, and  whofe  names  we  find  celebrated  in  the 
books  of  their  contemporaries,  the  works  are  now 
no  longer  to  be  feen,  or  are  feen  only  amid  ft  the 
lumber  of  libraries  which  are  feldom  vifited,  where 
they  lie  only  to  fhevv  the  deceitfulnefs  of  hope,"  and 
the  uncertainty  of  honour, 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  caufes  may  be 

affigned.     It  is  commonly  loft  becaufe  it  never  was 

deferved  ;  and  was  conferred  at  firft,  not  by  the  fuf- 

i  frage 
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frage  of  criticifm,  but  by  the  fondnefs  of  friend- 
fhip,  or  fervility  of  flattery.  The  great  and  popu- 
lar are  very  freely  applauded  ;  but  all  foon  grow 
weary  of  echoing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has 
no  other  claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  are 
pronouncing  it  at  once. 

But  many  have  loft  the  final  reward  of  their 
labours,  becaufe  they  were  too  hafty  to  enjoy  it. 
They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences,  and 
eminent  names,  and  delighted  their  readers  with  al- 
lufions  and  remarks,  in  which  ail  were  interefted, 
and  to  which  all  therefore  were  attentive.  But 
the  effect  ceafed  with  its  caufe  ;  the  time  quickly 
came  when  new  events  drove  the  former  from  me- 
mory, when  the  viciffitudes  of  the  world  brought 
new  hopes  and  fears,  transferred  the  love  and 
hatred  of  the  publick  to  other  agents,  and  the 
writer,  whofe  works  were  no  longer  affifted  by  gra- 
titude or  refentment,  was  left  to  the  cold  regard  of 
idle  curiofity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or  de- 
livers univerfal  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often  read, 
becaufe  his  work  will  be  equally  ufeful  at  all  times 
and  in  every  country ;  but  he  cannot  expect  it  to 
be  received  with  eagernefs,  or  to  fpread  with  ra- 
pidity, becaufe  defire  can  have  no  particular  fti- 
mulation  :  that  which  is  to  be  loved  long  muft  be 
loved  with  reafon  rather  than  with  paffion.  He 
that  lays  out  his  labours  upon  temporary  fubjedls, 
eafily  finds  readers,  and  quickly  lofes  them  ;  for 
what  ihould  make  the  book  valued  when  its  fubjecl 
is  no  more  ? 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  will  {hew  the  reafon  why  the 
poem  of  Hudibras  is  almoft  forgotten,  however  em- 
bellifhed  with  fentiments  and  divcriified  with  allu- 
fions,  however  bright  with  wit,  and  however  folid 
with  truth.  The  hypocrify  which  it  detected,  and 
the  folly  which  it  ridiculed,  have  long  vanished 
from  publick  notice.  Thofe  who  had  feit  the  mif- 
chief  of  difcord,  and  the  tyranny  of  ufurpation, 
read  it  with  rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back 
to  memory  fomething  known,  and  gratified  refent- 
ment  by  the  jnft  cenfure  of  fomething  hated.  But 
the  book  which  was  once  quoted  by  princes,  and 
which  fupplied  converfation  to  all  the  afTemblics  of 
the  gay  and  witty,  is  now  feldorn  mentioned,  and 
even  by  thofe  that  affed:  to  mention  it,  is  feldom  read. 
So  vainly  is  wit  lavifhed  upon  fugitive  topicks,  fo 
little  can  architecture  fecure  duration  when  the 
ground  is  falfc. 
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NUMB.  60.     SATURDAY,  June  9,  1/59* 

CRITICISM  is  a  ftudy  by  which  men  grow 
important  and  formidable  at  a  very  Imall  ex- 
pence.  The  power  of  invention  has  been  con- 
ferred by  nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learn- 
ing thofe  fciences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be 
obtained  is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured;  but 
every  man  can  exert  fuch  judgement  as  he  has  upon 
the  works  of  others;  and  he  whom  nature  has  made 
weak,  and  idlenefs  keeps  ignorant,  may  yet  fupport 
his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a  Critick. 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers  who 
are  paffing  through  the  world  in  obfcurity,  when  I 
inform  them  how  eaiily  diftindion  may  be  obtainedt 
All  the  other  powers  of  literature  are  coy  and 
haughty,  they  muft  be  long  courted,  and  at ,  laft 
are  not  always  gained ;  but  Criticifm  is  a  goddefs 
eafy  of  accefs  and  forward  of  advance,  who  will 
meet  the  flow,  and  encourage  the  timorous ;  the 
xvant  of  meaning  Ihe  fupplies  with  words,  and  the 
want  of  fpirit  Ihe  recompenfes  with  malignity. 

This  profeffion  has  one  recommendation  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity  without 
real  mifchief.  No  genius  was  ever  blafted  by  the 
breath  of  criticks.  The  poifon  which,  if  confine^, 
would  have  burft  the  heart,  fumes  away  in  empty 
hifles,  and  malice  is  fet  at  eafe  with  very  little 
danger  to  merit.  The  Critick  is  the  only  man  whofe 

triumph 
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triumph  is  without  another's  pain,  and  whofe  great- 
nefs  does  not  rife  upon  another's  ruin. 

To  a  ftudy  at  once  fo  eafy  and  to  reputable,  fo  ma- 
licious and  fo  harmlefs,  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to  in- 
vite my  readers  by  a  long  or  laboured  exhortation  ; 
it  is  fufficient,  fmce  all  would  be  Criticks  if  they 
could,  to  (hew  by  one  eminent  example  that  all  can. 
be  Criticks  if  they  will. 

Dick  Minim,  after  the  common  courfe  of  puerile 
fludies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  proficient,  was 
put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with  whom  he  hail 
lived  two  years,  when  his  uncle  died  in  the  city,  and 
left  him  a  large  fortune  in  the  itocks.  Dick  had 
for  fix  months  before  ufed  the  company  of  the  lower 
players,  of  whom  he  had  learned  to  fcorn  a  trade, 
and,  being  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he 
refolved  to  be  a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he 
might  be  properly  initiated  in  his  new  character,  he 
frequented  the  coffee-houfes  near  the  theatres,  where 
he  liftened  very  diligently,  day  after  day,  to  thofe 
who  talked  of  language  and  fentiments,  and  unities 
and  cataftrophes,  till  by  flow  degrees  he  began  to 
think  that  he  underftood  fomething  of  the  fhge,  and 
hoped  in  time  to  talk  himfelf. 

But  he  did  not  truft  fo  much  to  natural  fagacity 
as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  books.  When 
the  theatres  were  ihut,  he  retired  to  Richmond  with 
a  few  feled:  writers,  whofe  opinions  he  impreffed 
upon  his  memory  by  unwearied  diligence ;  and, 
when  he  returned  with  other  wits  to  the  town,  was 
able  to  tell,  in  very  proper  phrafes,  that  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  art  is  to  copy  nature ;  that  a  perfect 
writer  is  not  to  be  expected,  becaufe  genius  de- 
cays 
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cays  as  judgement  increafes;  that  the  great  art  is  the 
art  of  blotting -,  and  that,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Horace,  every  piece  fhould  be  kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  difplay  the 
characters,  laying  down  as  an  univerfal  pofition,  that 
all  had  beauties  and  defects.  His  opinion  was,  that 
Sbakefpear,  committing  himfelf  wholly  to  the  impulfe 
of  nature,  wanted  that  correclnefs  which  learning 
would  have  given  him  ;  and  that  Jonfon,  truiling  to 
learning,  did  not  fufficiently  call  his  eye  on  nature. 
He  blamed  the  Jlanza  of  Spenfer,  and  could  not 
bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney.  Denham  and  Waller 
he  held  the  firft  reformers  of  Englijh  numbers;  and 
thought  that  if  Waller  could  have  obtained  the 
ftrength  of  Denham,  or  Denham  the  fweetnefs  of 
Waller^  there  had  been  nothing  wanting  to  complete 
a  poet.  He  often  exprefled  his  commiferation  of 
Dryden's  poverty,  and  his  indignation  at  the  age 
which  fuffered  him  to  write  for  bread ;  he  repeated 
with  rapture  the  firft  lines  of  All  for  Love,  but 
wondered  at  the  corruption  of  tafte  which  could 
bear  any  thing  fo  unnatural  as  rhyming  tragedies. 
In  Qtway  he  found  uncommon  powers  of  moving  the 
paffions,  but  was  difgufted  by  his  general  negli- 
gence, and  blamed  him  for  making  a  confpirator  his 
hero ;  and  never  concluded  his  difquifition,  without 
remarking  how  happily  the  found  of  the  clock  is 
made  to  alarm  the  audience.  Southern  would  have 
been  his  favourite,  but  that  he  mixes  comick  with 
tragick  fcenes,  intercepts  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
paffions,  and  fills  the  mind  with  a  wild  confufion  of 
mirth  and  melancholy.  The  verification  of  Reive 
he  thought  too  melodious  for  the  itage,  and  two  little 
3  varied 
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varied  in  different  paffions.  He  made  it  the  oreac 
fault  of  Congreve,  that  all  his  perfons  were  wits,  and 
that  he  always  wrote  with  more  art  than  nature.  He 
confklered  Cato  rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and 
allowed  Addifon  to  be  the  complete  matter  of  alle- 
gory and  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  defe- 
rence to  him  as  a  critick.  He  thought  the  chief 

o 

merit  of  Prior  was  in  his  eafy  tales  and  lighter 
poems,  though  he  allowed  that  his  Solomon  had  many 
noble  fentiments  elegantly  exprefTed.  In  Swift  he 
difcovered  an  inimitable  vein  of  irony,  and  an  tafi- 
nefs  which  all  would  hope  and  few  would  attain. 
Pope  he  was  inclined  to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a 
verfifier,  and  thought  his  numbers  rather  lufcious 
than  fweet.  He  often  lamented  the  neglect  of 
Pbxdra  and  Hippolitus,  and  wifhed  to  fee  the  itage 
under  better  regulations. 

Thefe  aflertions  pafled  commonly  uncontradicted  ; 
and  if  now  and  then  an  opponent  flatted  up,  he  was 
quickly  reprefled  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  company, 
and  Minim  went  away  from  every  difpute  with  ela- 
tion of  heart  and  increafe  of  confidence. 

He  now  grew  confcious  of  his  abilities,  and  began 
to  talk  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  dramatick  poetry ; 
wondered  what  was  become  of  the  comick  genius 
which  fupplied  our  anceftors  with  wit  and  pleafantry, 
and  why  no  writer  could  be  found  that  durft  now 
venture  beyond  a  farce.  He  faw  no  reafon  for 
thinking  that  the  vein  of  humour  was  ejchaufted, 
fince  we  live  in  a  country  where  liberty  fuffers  every 
character  to  fpread  itfelf  to  its  utmoit  buik,  and 
which  therefore  produces  more  originals  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  together.  Of  tragedy  he  con- 

VOL.  VII.  R  eluded 
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eluded  bufmefs  to  be  the  foul,  and  yet  often  hinted 
that  love  predominates  too  much  upon  the  modern 
flage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critick,  and  had 
his  own  feat  in  a  coffee-houfe,  and  headed  a  party 
in  the  pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than  ill-nature, 
and  feldom  defires  to  do  much  mifchref;  he  will 
perhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the  ear  of  him  that  fits 
next  him,  but  endeavours  to  influence  the  audience 
to  favour,  by  clapping  when  an  after  exclaims  ye 
godst  or  laments  the  mifery  of  his  country. 

By  degrees  he  was  admitted  to  rehearfals,  and 
many  of  his  friends  are  of  opinion,  that  our  prefent 
poets  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  happieft  thoughts; 
by  his  contrivance  the  bell  was  rung  twice  in  Bar- 
barqffa^  and  by  his  perfuafion  the  author  of  Cleans 
concluded  his  play  without  a  couplet ;  for  what  can 
be  more  abfurd,  faid  Minim,  than  that  part  of  a 
play  fhould  be  rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank 
verfe  ?  and  by  what  acquifition  of  faculties  is  the 
fpeaker,  who  never  could  find  rhymes  before,  en- 
abled to  rhyme  at  the  conclufion  of  an  adt  ? 

He  is  the  great  invefligator  of  hidden  beauties, 
and  is  particularly  delighted  when  he  finds  the 
found  an  echo  to  the  Jenfe.  He  has  read  all  our 
poets  with  particular  attention  to  this  delicacy  of 
verfification,  and  wonders  at  the  fupinenefs  with 
which  their  works  have  been  hitherto  perufed,  fo 
that  no  man  has  found  the  found  of  a  drum  in  this 
diflich  : 


"  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaftic, 

41  Was  beat  with  fill  inftead  of  a  flick  ;?> 


and 
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and   that   the  wonderful    lines   upon  honour   and   a. 
bubble  have  hitherto  palled  without  notice  ; 

"  Honour  is  like  the  ^lafiy  bubble, 

"  Which  cofts  philofophcrs  fuch  trouble; 

*'  Where,  one  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly, 

"And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why." 

In  thefe  verfes,  fays  Minim,  we  have  two  finking 
accommodations  of  the  found  to  the  fenfe.  It  is 
impofiible  to  utter  the  two  lines  emphatically  with- 
out an  adl  like  that  which  they  defcribe ;  bubble 
and  trouble  caufing  a  momentary  inflation  of  the 
cheeks  by  the  retention  of  the  breath,  which  is  after- 
wards forcibly  emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of  blowing 
bubbles.  But  the  greateft  excellence  is  in  the  third 
line,  which  is  crack'd  in  the  middle  to  exprefs  a 
crack,  and  then  ihivers  into  monofyllabies.  Yet  has 
this  diamond  lain  negleded  with  common  flones, 
and  among  the  innumerable  admirers  of  Hudibras 
the  obfervation  of  this  fuperlative  paifage  has  been 
referved  for  the  fagacity  of  Minim. 


R  2  NUMB. 
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NUMB.  61.     SATURDAY,  June  15,  1759* 

MR.  ATmim  had  now  advanced  hlmfelf  to  the 
zenith  of  critical  reputation  ;  when  he  was  in 
the  pit,  every  eye  in  the  boxes  was  fixed  upon  him; 
when  he  entered  his  coffee-houfe,  he  was  furrounded 
by  circles  of  candidates,  who  pafled  their  noviciate 
of  literature  under  his  tuition  :  his  opinion  was  aiked 
by  all  who  had  no  opinion  of  their  own,  and  yet 
loved  to  debate  and  decide;  and  no  compofition  was 
fuppofed  to  pafs  in  fafety  to  pofterity,  till  it  had 
been  fecured  by  Minim's  approbation. 

Minim  profeiTes  great  admiration  of  the  wifdom 
and  munificence  by  which  the  academies  of  the 
continent  were  raifed ;  and  often  wifhes  for  fome 
Itandard  of  tafte,  for  fome  tribunal,  to  which  merit 
may  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice,  and  malignity. 
He  has  formed  a  plan  for  an  academy  of  criticifm, 
where  every  work  of  imagination  may  be  read  before 
it  is  printed,  and  which  fnall  authoritatively  direct  the 
theatres  what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude 
or  to  revive. 

Such  an  inftitution  would,  in  Dick's  opinion, 
fpread  the  fame  of  Engl'Jh  literature  over  Europe, 
and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  elegance  and 
politenefs,  the  place  to  which  the  learned  and  in- 
genious of  all  countries  would  repair  for  inflection 
and  improvement,  and  where  nothing  would  any 
longer  be  applauded  or  endured  that  was  not  con- 
formed 
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formed  to  the  niceft  rules,  and  finlfhed  with  the 
higheft  elegance. 

'I  ill  feme  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets  fhall 
difpofe  our  princes  or  miniflers  to  make  themfelves 
immortal  by  fuch  an  academy,  Minim  contents  him- 
felf  to  prefide  four  nights  in  a  week  in  a  critical 
focitty  felecled  by  himlelf,  where  he  i-s  heard  with- 
out contradiction,  and  whence  his  judgement  is  dif- 
feminated  through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall. 

When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticifm.  he 
declares  loudly  for  the  noble  fimplicity  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  in  oppofition  to  the  petty  refinements,  and 
ornamental  luxuriance.  Sometimes  he  is  funk  in 
defpair,  and  perceives  falfe  delicacy  daily  gaming 
ground,  and  fometimes  brightens  his  countenance 
with  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of 
the  true  fublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudeft 
cenfures  againll  the  monkifh  barbarity  of  rhyme; 
wonders  how  beings  that  pretend  to  reafon  can  be 
pleafed  with  one  line  always  ending  like  another; 
tells  how  unjuftly  and  unnaturally  fenfe  is  facrificed 
to  found  ;  how  often  the  beft  thoughts  are  mangled 
by  the  neceflity  of  confining  or  extending  them  to 
the  dimenfions  of  a  couplet .;  and  rejoices  that  genius 
has,  in  our  days,  fhaken  off  the  fhackles  which  had 
encumbered  it  fo  long,  Yet  he  allows  that  rhyme 
may  fometimes  be  borne,  if  the  lines  be  often  broken, 
and  the  paufes  judicioufly  diverilfied, 

From  blank  verfe  he  makes  an  eafy  transition  to 
Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  example  ot  the  flow 
advance  of  lafting  reputation.  Milton  is  the  only 
writer  in  whofe  books  Minim  can  read  for  ever  without 
wearinefs.  What  caufe  it  is  that  exempts  this  pleaiure 
K  5 
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from  fatiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  enquired, 
and  believes  it  to  confift  in  the  perpetual  variation  ot 
the  numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is  gratified  and  the  at- 
tention awakened.  The  lines  that  are  commonly 
thought  rugged  and  nnmufical,  he  conceives  to  have 
been  written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the 
reft,  or  to  exprefs  things  by  a  proper  cadence  :  for 
he  fcarcely  finds  a  verfe  that  has  not  this  favourite 
beauty  ;  he  declares  that  he  could  fhiver  in  a  hot- 
houfe  when  he  reads  that 

"  the  ground 
*'  Burns  frore,   and  cold  performs  th*  effeft  of  fire; 

and    that,  when   Milton    bewails    his   blindnefs,  the 

verfe, 

"  So  thick  a  drop  ferene  has  quench'd  thefe  orbs," 

has,  he  knows  not  how,  fomething  that  ftrikes  him 
with  an  obfcure  fenfation  like  that  which  he  fancies 
would  be  felt  from  the  found  of  darknefs. 

Minim  is  not  fo  confident  of  his  rules  of  judgement 
as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new  light  from  the  name 
of  the  author.  He  is  commonly  fo  prudent  as  to 
fpare  thofe  whom  he  cannot  refill,  unlefs,  as  will 
fometimes  happen,  he  finds  the  publick  combined 
againft  them.  But  a  frefh  pretender  to  fame  he  is 
ftrongly  inclined  to  cenfure,  till  his  own  honour  re- 
quires that  he  commend  him.  Till  he  knows  the 
fuccefs  of  a  competition,  he  intrenches  himfelf  in 
general  terms;  there  are  fome  new  thoughts  and 
beautiful  pafTages,  but  there  is  likewife  much  which 
he  would  have  advifed  the  author  to  expunge.  He 
bus  leveral  favourite  epithets,  of  which  he  has  never 

fettled 
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fettled  the  meaning,  but  which  are  very  commodi- 
oufly  applied  to  books  which  he  has  not  read,  or 
cannot  underfland.  One  is  manly,  another  is  dry, 
another  Jliff,  and  another  JUmzy,  fometimes  he  dif- 
covers  delicacy  of  ftyle,  and  fometimes  meets  with 
ftrange  exprejfions. 

He  is  nev-er  fo  great,  or  fo  happy,  as  when  a  youth 
of  promifing  parts  is  brought  to  receive  his  directions 
for  the  profecution  of  his  fludies.  He  then  puts  on 
a  very  ferious  air;  he  advifes  the  pupil  to  read  none 
but  the  belt  authors,  and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial 
to  his  own  mind,  to  ftudy  his  beauties,  but  avoid  his 
faults,  and,  when  he  fits  down  to  write,  to  confider 
how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at  the  prefent 
time  on  the  prefent  occaiion.  He  exhorts  him  to 
catch  thofe  moments  when  he  finds  his  thoughts  ex- 
panded and  his  genius  exalted,  but  to  take  care  left 
imagination  hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature. 
He  holds  diligence  the  mother  of  fuccefs ;  yet  en- 
joins him,  with  great  earneflnefs,  not  to  read  more 
than  he  can  digeft,  and  not  to  confute  his  mind  by 
purfuing  fludies  of  contrary  tendencies.  He  tells 
him,  that  every  man  has  his  genius,  and  that  Cicero 
could  never  be  a  poet.  The  boy  retires  illuminated, 
refolves  to  follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  Mil- 
ton would  have  thought  :  and  Minim  feafts  upon  his 
own  beneficence  till  another  day  brings  another  pupil. 


NUMB. 
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S  I  R, 

AN  opinion  prevails  almoft  univerfally  in  the 
world,  that  he  who  has  money  has  every 
thing.  This  is  not  a  modern  paradox,  or  the  tenet 
of  a  fmall  and  obfcure  fed:,  but  a  perfuaiion  which 
appears  to  have  operated  upon  moft  minds  in  all 
ages,  and  which  is  fupported  by  authorities  fo  nu- 
merous and  fo  cogent,  that  nothing  but  long  expe- 
rience could  have  given  me  confidence  to  queftion  its 
truth. 

But  experience  is  the  teft  by  which  all  the  philo- 
fophers  of  the  prefent  age  agree,  that  fpeculation 
muft  be  tried  j  and  I  may  be  therefore  allowed  to 
doubt  the  power  of  money,  fince  I  have  been  a  long 
time  rich,  and  have  not  yet  found  that  riches  can 
make  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  neither  wealthy  nor  in- 
digent, who  gave  me  a  better  education  than  was 
fuitable  to  my  birth,  becaufe  my  uncle  in  the  city 
defigned  me  for  his  heir,  and  defired  that  I  might 
be  bred  a  gentleman.  My  uncle's  wealth  was  the 
perpetual  fubje£t  of  converfation  in  the  houfe;  and 
when  any  little  misfortune  befell  us,  or  any  mortifi- 
cation dejecled  us,  my  father  always  exhorted  me 
to  hold  up  my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never 
marry, 

My 
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My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promife.  Raving 
his  mind  completely  bufied  between  his  warehoufe 
and  the  'Change,  he  felt  no  tedioulhefs  of  life,  nor 
any  want  of  domeftick  amufements.  When  my  fa- 
ther died,  he  received  me  kindly  ;  but,  after  a  few 
months,  finding  no  great  pU-afure  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  each  other,  we  parted  ;  and  he  remitted  me  a 
fmall  annuity,  or.  which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  ttudious 
life,  without  any  wilh  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of 
my  benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  fuffered  any  malignant  impa- 
tience to  take  hold  on  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear 
fometimes  to  imagine  to  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
being  rich;  and,  when  I  read  of  diversions  and 
magnificence,  refoived  to  try,  when  rime  ihould  put 
the  trial  in  my  po ;  ef,  what  pleafure  they  could 
afford. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  fpring  of  his  life,  when 
his  ruddy  cheek  and  his  firm  nerves  promifed  him  a 
long  and  healthy  age,  died  of  an  apoplexy.  His 
death  gave  me  neither  joy  nor  farrow.  He  did  me 
good,  and  I  regarded  him  with  gratitude;  but  I 
could  not  pleafe  him,  and  therefore  could  not  love 
him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds,  who  love  to 
fqrprize;  and,  having  always  reprefented  his  for- 
tune as  lefs  than  it  was,  had,  I  fuppofe,  often  grati- 
fied himfelf  with  thinking,  how  I  fhould  be  de<- 
lighted  to  find  myfelf  twice  as  rich  as  i  expedted. 
My  wealth  was  fuch  as  exceeded  all  the  fchemes  of 
expence  which  I  had  formed  ;  and  I  foon  began  to 
expand  mv  thoughts,  and  look  round  for  fome  pur- 
chafe  of  felicity. 

The 
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The  mod  flriking  effect  of  riches  is  the  fplendour 
of  drefs,  which  every  man  has  obferved  to  enforce 
refped:,  and  facilitate  reception ;  and  my  fir  ft  defire 
was  to  be  fine.  I  lent  for  a  tayior  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  nobility,  and  ordered  fuch  a  fuit  of 
clothes  as  I  had  often  looked  on  with  involuntary 
fubmiffion,  and  am  alhamed  to  remember  with  what 
flutters  of  expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour  when 
I  fhould  iffue  forth  in  all  the  fplendour  of  embroi- 
dery. The  clothes  were  brought,  and  for  three 
days  I  obferved  many  eyes  turned  towards  me 
as  I  palled :  but  1  felt  myfelf  obftrucled  in  the 
common  intercourfe  of  civility,  by  an  uneafy  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  my  new  appearance  \  as  I  thought  my- 
felf  more  obferved,  1  was  more  anxious  about  my 
mien  and  behaviour-,  and  the  mien  which  is  formed 
by  care  is  commonly  ridiculous.  A  fhort  time  ac- 
cuftomed  me  to  myielf,  and  my  drefs  was  without 
pain,  and  without  pleafure. 

For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  a  rake,  but  I 
began  too  late;  and  having  by  nature  no  turn  for 
a  frolick,  was  in  great  danger  of  ending  in  a 
drunkard,  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  of  my  com- 
panions paid  me  a  vifit,  gave  me  time  for  reflexion. 
1  found  that  there  was  no  great  pleafure  in  breaking 
windows  and  lying  in  the  round-houfe;  and  re- 
folved  to  aifociate  no  longer  with  thofe  whom, 
though  I  had  treated  and  bailed  them,  I  could  not 
make  friends. 

I  then  changed  my  meafures,  kept  running  horfes, 
and  had  the  comfort  of  feeing  my  name  very  often 
in  the  news.  I  had  a  chefnut  horfe,  the  grandfon  of 
S)  who  won  four  plates,  and  ten  by-matches; 

and 
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and  a  bay  filly,  who  carried  off  the  five  years  old 
plate,  and  was  expected  to  form  much  greater 
exploits,  when  my  groom  broke  her  wind,  becaufe 
I  happened  to  catch  him  felling  oats  for  beer. 
This  happinefs  was  foon  at  an  end ;  there  .was  no 
pleafure  when  I  loft,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not 
much  exalt  myfelf  by  the  virtues  of  my  horfe.  I 
grew  afhamed  of  the  company  of  jockey  lords,  and 
refolved  to  fpend  no  more  of  my  time  in  the  {table. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money  and  would 
fpend  it,  and  I  paffed  four  months  in  the  company 
of  architects,  whofe  whole  bufinefs  was  to  perfuade 
me  to  build  a  houfe.  I  told  them  that  I  had  more 
room  than  I  wanted,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
importunities.  A  new  plan  was  brought  me  every 
morning;  till  at  laft  my  conftancy  was  overpowered, 
and  I  began  to  build.  The  happinefs  of  building 
lafted  but  a  little  while,  for  though  I  love  to  fpend, 
I  hate  to  be  cheated;  and  I  foon  found,  that  to 
build  is  to  be  robbed. 

How  I  proceed  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  you 
{hall  hear  when  I  find  myfelf  difpoied  to  write, 

lam,  SIR,    Sec. 

TIM.  RANGER. 
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THE  natural  progrefs  of  the  works  of  men  is 
from  rudenefs    to   convenience,  from   conve- 
nience to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicety. 

The  firft  labour  is  enforced  by  neceffity,  The 
favage  finds  himfelf  incommoded  by  heat  and  cold, 
by  rain  and  wind  ;  he  fhelters  himfelf  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock,  and  learns  to  dig  a  cave  where  there  was 
none  before.  He  finds  the  fun  and  the  wind  ex- 
cluded by  the  thicket,  and  when  the  accidents  of  the 
chace,  or  the  convenience  of  pafturage,  leads  him 
into  more  open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  him- 
felf, by  planting  flakes  at  proper  diftances,  and 
laying  branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  fkill  and  induflry  produces 
a  houfe,  clofed  with  doors,  and  divided  by  parti- 
tions; and  apartments  are  multiplied  and  difpofed 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  power  or  inven- 
tion ;  improvement  fuccceds  improvement,  as  he 
that  is  freed  from  a  greater  evil  grows  impatient  of 
a  lefs,  til)  eafe  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleafure. 

The  mind,  fet  free  from  the  importunities  of  na- 
tural want,  gains  leifure  to  go  in  fearch  of  fuper- 
fluous  gratifications,  and  adds  to  the  ufes  of  habita- 
tion the  delights  of  profpedt.  Then  begins  the 
reign  of  fymmetry ;  orders  of  architecture  are  in- 
vented, and  one  part  of  the  edifice  is  conformed  to 
another,  without  any  other  reafon,  than  that  the  eye 
may  not  be  offended. 

The 
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The  paffage  is  very  fhort  from  elegance  to  luxury. 
Ionic k  and  Corinthian  columns  are  foon  fucceeded  by 
gilt  cornices,  inlaid  floors,  and  petty  ornaments, 
which  ihew  rather  the  wealth  than  the  tafte  of  the 
poffeflbr. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  elfe,  through 
improvement  to  degeneracy.  The  rovers  who  fir  ft 
take  poffeffion  of  a  country,  having  not  many  ideas, 
and  thofe  not  nicely  modified  or  discriminated^  were 
contented,  if  by  general  terms  and  abrupt  fentences 
they  could  make  their  thoughts  known  to  one  ano- 
ther •,  as  life  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty to  become  limited,  dilputes  muft  be  decided, 
and  claims  adjufted  ;  the  differences  of  things  are 
noted,  and  diftindtnefs  and  propriety  of  expreffioa 
become  neceflary.  In  time,  happinefs  and  plenty 
give  rife  to  cunofity,  and  the  fciences  are  cultivated 
for  eafe  and  pleafure  ;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to 
be  taught,  emulation  foon  adds  the  art  of  teaching; 
and  the  fludious  and  ambitious  contend  not  only 
who  (hall  think  beft,  but  who  {hall  tell  their  thoughts 
in  the  moft  plealing  manner. 

Then  begin  the  arts  of  rhetorick  and  poetry,  the 
regulation  of  figures,  the  feledtion  of  words,  the 
modulation  of  periods,  the  graces  of  tranfition,  the 
complication  of  ciaufes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of 
ftyle  and  fubriltirs  of  compofition,  uieful  while  they 
advance  perfpicuity,  and  laudable  while  they  in- 
creafe  pleafure,  but  eafy  to  be  refined  by  needlefs 
fcrupulofity  till  they  Ihali  more  embarrafs  the  writer 
than  affift  the  reader  or  delight  him. 

The  firft  flate  is  commonly  antecedent  to  the 
pradice  of  writing  ;  the  ignorant  eflays  of  ini- 

5  perfect 
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perfect  didion  pafs  away  with  the  favage  genera- 
tion that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can  trace  their 
language  beyond  the  fecond  period,  and  even  of 
that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  many  monuments 
remain. 

The  fate  of  the  Englifo  tongue  is  like  that  of 
others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fcanty  jargon  of 
our  barbarous  anceftors  ;  but  we  have  fpecimens  of 
our  language  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purpofes,  and  find  it  fuch  as  might 
naturally  be  expeded,  artlefs  and  firnple,  uncon- 
nected and  concife.  The  writers  feem  to  have  de- 
fired  little  more  than  to  be  underflood,  and  perhaps 
feldom  afpired  to  the  praife  of  plea  (ing.  Their 
verfes  were  conlidered  chiefly  as  memorial,  and 
therefore  did  not  fufFer  from  profe  but  by  the  mea- 
fure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  ftate,  varied  a  little  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent purpofes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our  language 
may  be  faid  to  have  continued  to  the  time  of 
Gower,  whom  Chaucer  calls  his  mailer,  and  who, 
however  obfcured  by  his  fcholar's  popularity,  feems 
juflly  to  claim  the  honour  which  has  been  hitherto 
denied  him,  of  fhewing  his  countrymen  that  Ibme- 
thing  more  was  to  be  defired,  and  that  Englt/b  verfe 
might  be  exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the  Erglijh 
•writers  have  fludied  elegance,  and  advanced  their 
language,  by  fncceffive  improvements,  to  as  much 
harmony  as  it  can  eafily  receive,  and  as  much  co- 
pioufnefs  as  human  knowledge  has  hitherto  re- 
quired. Theie  advances  have  not  been  made  at 
all  times  with  the  fame  diligence  or  the  fame  fuc- 
i  cefs. 
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eefs.  Negligence  has  fufpended  the  courfe  of  im- 
provement, or  affectation  turned  it  afide;  time  has 
elapfed  with  little  change,  or  change  has  been  made 
without  amendment.  But  elegance  has  been  long; 
kept  in  view  with  attention  as  near  to  conftancy  as 
life  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to  excel 
others  in  accuracy,  or  outihine  them  in  fplendour  of 
ftyle,  and  the  danger  is,  left  care  Ihould  too  loon  pafs 
to  affectation, 
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To  the   IDLER. 

SIR, 

AS  nature  has  made  every  man  defirous  of  hap- 
pinefs,   I  flatter   myfelf,    that  you  and  your 
readers  cannot  but  feel  forne  curioiity  to  know  the 
fequel  of  my  ftory;  for  though,  by  trying  the  dif- 
ferent fchemes  of  pleafure,  I  have  yet  found  nothing 
in  which  I  could  finally  acquiefce ;  yet  the  narrative 
of  my  attempts  will  not  be  wholly  without  ufe,  fince 
.we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  dete&  more 
and  more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  fold  my  racers,  and  put  the  orders 
of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my  next  refolution 
was  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  I  frequented  the  polite 
coffee-houfes,  grew  acquainted  with  all  the  men  of 
humour,  'and  gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiarly 

to 
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to  half  the  nobility.     In  this  new  fcene  of  life  my 
great  labour  was    to  learn    to  laugh.     I  had   been 
ufed   to  confider  laughter  as    the  effedt   of  merri- 
ment; but  I  foon   learned  that  it  is  one  of  the  arts 
of  adulation,  and,  from  laughing  only  to  Ihew  that 
I  was  pleafed,  I  now  began  to  laugh  when  i  wilhed 
to  pleaie.     This  was  at  firft  very  difficult.     I  fome- 
times  heard  the  (lory  with  dull   indifference,    and, 
not   exalting   myfelf  to   merriment  by  due   grada- 
tions,   burft  out  fuddenly   into  an  aukward   noife, 
\vhich  was  not  always  favourably  interpreted,    Some- 
times I  was  behind  the  reft  of  the  company,    and 
loft  the  grace  of  laughing  by  delay,   and  fometimes 
when  I  began  at  the   right    time   was    deficient   in 
loudnefs  or  in  length.     But,  by  diligent  imitation  of 
the  beft  models,  1  attained  at  laft  fuch  flexibility  of 
mufcles,  that  I  was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a 
ftory,    and  got   the  reputation  of  a   good-natured 
fellow. 

This  was  fomething ;  but  much  more  was  to  be 
done,  that  1  might  be  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a 
fine  gentleman.  I  appeared  at  court  on  all  publick 
days;  betted  at  gaming  tables;  and  played  at  all 
the  routs  of  eminence.  I  went  every  night  to  the 
opera,  took  a  fidler  of  difputed  merit  under  my 
protection,  became  the  head  of  a  mufical  faction, 
and  had  fometimes  concerts  at  my  own  houfe.  I 
once  thought  to  have  attained  the  higheft  rank  of 
elegance,  by  taking  a  foreign  finger  into  keeping. 
But  my  favourite  fidler  contrived  to  be  arrefted  on 
.the  night  of  a  concert,  for  a  finer  fuit  of  clothes 
than  I  had  ever  prefumed  to  wear,  and  I  loft  all  the 
fame  of  patronage  by  refufing  to  bail  him. 

My 
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My  next  ambition  was  to  fit  for  my  picture.  I 
fpent  a  whole  winter  in  going  from  painter  to 
painter,  to  befpeak  a  whole  length  of  one,  and  a 
half  length  of  another  ;  I  talked  of  nothing  buB 
attitudes,  draperies,  and  proper  lights  ;  took  my 
friends  to  fee  the  pictures  after  every  fitting ;  heard 
every  day  of  a  wonderful  performer  in  crayons  and 
miniature,  and  fent  my  piclures  to  be  copied ;  was 
told  by  the  judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was 
recommended  to  other  artifts.  At  length,  being 
not  able  to  pleafe  my  friends,  I  grew  lefs  pleafed 
myfelf,  and  at  laft  refolved  to  think  no  more 
about  it. 

It  was  impoffible  to  live  in  total  idlenefs :  and 
wandering  about  in  fearch  of  fomething  to  do,  I 
was  invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  of  virtuofos,  and 
felt  myfelf  inftantaneoufly  feized  with  an  unex- 
tinguifhable  ardour  for  all  natural  curioiities.  I 
ran  from  auction  to  auction,  became  a  critick  in 
ihells  and  foffils ,  bought  a  Hortus  ficcus  of  inefti- 
mable  value,  and  purchafed  a  fecret  art  of  pre- 
ferving  infedts,  which  made  my  collection  the  envy 
of  the  other  philofophers.  I  found  this  pleafure 
mingled  with  much  vexation.  All  the  faults  of 
my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated  through  the 
town  with  the  mod  a&ive  malignity,  becaufe  I 
happened  to  catch  a  moth  of  peculiar  variegation  ; 
and  becaufe  I  once  out-bid  all  the  lovers  of  (hells 
and  carried  off  a  nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that  the 
validity  of  my  uncle's  will  ought  to  be  difputed. 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of 
the  moth  and  of  the  Ihell,  and  gratified  myfelf 

VOL  VII.  S  with 
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with  the  envy  of  my  companions,  perhaps  more 
than  became  a  benevolent  being.  But  in  time  I 
grew  weary  of  being  hated  for  that  which  pro- 
duced no  advantage,  gave  my  fhells  to  children  that 
wanted  play-things,  and  fupprefled  the  art  of  drying 
butterflies,  becaufe  I  would  not  tempt  idlenefs  and 
cruelty  to  kill  them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,   and  wifhed  to 
{tore    myfelf    with    friends,    with    whom  I    might 
grow   old   in   the   interchange   of  benevolence.      I 
had  obferved  that  popularity  was  moft  eafily  gained 
by   an  open  table,     and  therefore    hired   a  French 
cook,   furnifhed    my  fide-board  with   great  magni- 
ficence,  filled   my    cellar   with  wines  of   pompous 
appellations,    bought    every   thing    that    was   dear 
before    it   was   good,     and    invited    all   thofe   who 
were    mofl    famous  for  judging   of  a  dinner.     In 
three  weeks  my  cook  gave  me  warning,  and,  upon 
enquiry,    told    me   that  Lord  ^teeafy,    who    dined 
with  me  the  day  before,  had  fent  him  an  offer  of 
double  wages.     My  pride    prevailed ;   I  raifed   his 
wages,    and  invited  his   lordfhip  to  another  feaft. 
I   love    plain  meat,   and  was  therefore  foon  weary 
of  fpreading  a  table  of   which  I   could   not   par- 
take.    I  found   that   my   guefts,   when   they   went 
away,    criticifed    their    entertainment,     and     cen- 
fured    my   profufion ;     my   cook    thought    himfelf 
neceflary,    and  took    upon   him    the   direction    of 
the  houfe  ;     and  I  could  not  rid    myfelf  of    flat- 
terers, or  break  from  flavery,    but  by  ihutting  up 
my  houfe,  and  declaring  my  refolution  to  live  in 
lodgings. 

After 
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After  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I  muft  do 
next-,  I  have  health,  I  have  money.,  and  hope  that  I 
have  underftanding  ;  yet,  with  all  thefe,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  pafs  a  fingle  day  which  1  did  not 
wifh  at  an  end  before  fun-fet.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler, 
what  I  fhall  do.  I  am 

Your  humble  fervant, 

TIM.  RANGER. 


NUMB.  65.    SATURDAY,  July  14,  1759. 


^"T1  H  E  fequel  of  Clarendons  hiftory,  at  laft  hap- 
JL  pily  publifhed,  is  an  acccffion  to  Englifo  lite- 
rature  equally  agreeable  to  the  admirers  of  elegance 
and  the  lovers  of  truth  ;  many  doubtful  fadts  may 
now  be  afcertained,  and  many  queftions,  after  long 
debate,  may  be  determined  by  deciiive  authority. 
He  that  records  tranfaitions  in  which  himfelf  was 
engaged,  has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
innumerable  particulars  which  efcape  fpeftators, 
but  has  his  natural  powers  exalted  by  that  ar- 
dour which  always  riles  at  the  remembrance  of 
our  own  importance,  and  by  which  every  man  is 
enabled  to  relate  his  own  adions  better  than  ano- 
ther's. 

S  2  The 
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The  difficulties  through  which  this  work  ha? 
ftruggled  into  light,  and  the  delays  with  which  our 
hopes  have  been  long  mocked,  naturally  lead  the 
mind  to  the  eonfideration  of  the  common  fate  of 
poflhumous  cornpofidons. 

He  who  fees  himfelf  furrotmded  by  admirers,  and 
whofe  vanity  is  hourly  feafted  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  ftudied  praife,  is  eafily  perfuaded  that  his  influ- 
ence will  be  extended  beyond  his  life ;  that  they 
who  cringe  in  his  prefenee  will  reverence  his  me- 
mory ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  proud  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  friends,  will  endeavour  to  vindicate 
his  choice  by  zeal  for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  thefe,  to  the  executors  of  Swift 
\vas  committed  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  to  thofe  of  Pope  the  works  which  re- 
mained imprinted  in  his  clofet.  The  performances  of 
Pope  were  burnt  by  thofe  whom  he  had  perhaps  fe- 
lecled  from  all  mankind  as  mod  likely  to  publifh 
them;  and  the  hiflory  had  likewife  perifhed,  had  pot 
a  flraggling  tranfcript  fallen  into  bufy  hands. 

The  papers  left  in  the  clofet  of  Peircfc  fupplied 
his  heirs  with  a  whole  winter's  fuel;  and  many  of 
the  labours  of  the  learned  Bifhop  Lloyd  were  con- 
fumed  in  the  kitchen  of  his  defcendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  efeaped  total  deftruc- 
tion,  but  yet  have  had  reafon  to  lament  the  fate  of 
orphans  expofed  to  the  frauds  of  unfaithful  guar- 
dians. How  Hale  would  have  borne  the  mutila- 
tions which  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  have  fuffered 
from  the  editor,  they  who  know  his  character  will 
eafily  conceive. 

5  The 
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The  original  copy  of  Burnefs  hiftory,  though 
promifed  to  fome  publick  *  library,  has  been  never 
given  ;  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fidelity  of  the 
publication,  when  the  authenticity  of  Clarendon's 
hiftory,  though  printed  with  the  fanftion  of  one  of 
the  firft  univerfities  of  the  world,  had  not  an  unex- 
pe£ted  manufcript  been  happily  difcovered,  would, 
with  the  help  of  factious  credulity,  have  been  brought 
into  queftion  by  the  two  loweft  of  all  human  beings, 
a  fcribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  commiffioner  of  ex- 
cife. 

Vanity  is  often  np  lefs  mifchievous  than  negli- 
gence or  difhonefty.  He  that  poffefles  a  valuable 
manufcript,  hopes  to  raife  its  efteem  by  conceal- 
ment, and  delights  in  the  diftindtion  which  he  ima- 
gines himfelf  to  obtain  by  keeping  the  key  of  a 
treafure  which  he  neither  ufes  nor  imparts.  From 
him  it  falls  to  fome  other  owner,  lefs  vain  but  more 
negligent,  who  confiders  it  as  ufelefs  lumber,  and 
rids  himfelf  of  the  incumbrance. 

Yet  there  are  fome  works  which  the  authors  muft 
confign  unpublifhed  to  pofterity,  however  uncertain 
be  the  event,  however  hopelefs  be  the  truft.  He 
that  writes  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  if  he  ad- 
heres (teadily  to  truth,  will  write  that  which  his  own 
times  will  not  eaiily  endure.  He  muft  be  content 
to  repoiite  his  book  till  all  private  paftions  fhall 
ceafe,  and  love  and  hatred  give  way  to  curiofity. 

But  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life  to 
their  executors  and  to  chance,  becaufe  they  will  not 

*  It  would  be  proper  to  repofite,  in  fome  pubJick  pface,  the 
manufcript  of  Clarendon^  which  has  not  efcaped  ali  iulpicioQ  of 
unfaithful  publication, 

S  3  fend 
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fend  them  abroad  unfinifhed,  and  are  unable  to  finifh 
them,  having  prefcribed  to  themfelves  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  examine  is  as  human  diligence  can  fcarcely 
attain.  Lloyd,  fays  Burnet,  did  not  lay  out  his  learn- 
ing with  the  fame  diligence  as  he  laid  it  in.  He  was 
always  hefitating  and  enquiring,  raiting  objections 
and  removing  them,  and  waiting  for  clearer  light 
and  fuller  difcovery.  Baker,  after  many  years  palled 
in  biography,  left  his  manufcripts  to  be  buried  in  a 
library,  becaufe  that  was  imperfect  which  could 
never  be  perfected. 

Of  thefe  learned  men,  let  thofe  who  afpire  to  the 
fame  praife  imitate  the  diligence,  and  avoid  the 
fcrupuloiity.  Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  life 
is  fhort,  that  knowledge  is  endlefs,  and  that  many 
doubts  deferve  not  to  be  cleared.  Let  thofe  whom 
nature  and  ftudy  have  qualified  to  teach  mankind, 
tell  us  what  they  have  learned  while  they  are  yet 
able  to  tell  it,  and  truft  their  reputation  only  to 
themfelves. 
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NUMB.  66.     SATURDAY,  July  21,  1759. 

NO  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated  among 
the  learned,  than  that  of  the  wafte  made  by 
time  among  the  labours  of  antiquity.  Of  thofe  who 
once  filled  the  civilized  world  with  their  renown, 
nothing  is  now  left  but  their  names,  which  are  left 
only  to  raife  defires  that  never  can  be  fatisfied,  and 
forrow  which  never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been  faith- 
fully delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  had  the  Alex- 
andrian library  been  fpared,  and  the  Palatine  repo- 
litories  remained  unimpaired,  how  much  might 
we  have  known  of  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  be 
ignorant !  how  many  laborious  enquiries,  and  dark 
conjectures,  how  many  collations  of  broken  hints 
and  mutilated  paflages,  might  have  been  fpared ! 
We  fhould  have  known  the  fucceffions  of  princes, 
the  revolutions  of  empire,  the  actions  of  the  great, 
and  opinions  of  the  wife,  the  laws  and  conftitutions 
of  every  ftate,  and  the  arts  by  which  publick  gran- 
deur  and  happinefs  are  acquired  and  preferved  ;  we 
fhould  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  life,  feen  colonies 
from  diftant  regions  take  pofifeffion  of  European  de- 
ferts,  and  troops  of  favages  fettled  into  communities 
by  the  define  of  keeping  what  they  had  acquired; 
we  fhould  have  traced  the  gradations  of  civility,  and 
travelled  upward  to  the  original  of  things  by  the 
light  of  hiftory,  till  in  remoter  times  it  had  glim- 
mered in  fable,  and  at  laft  funk  into  darknefs. 

S4  If 
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If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  lefs  dimi- 
nimed.  it  is  likely  that  all  future  times  might  have 
been  fppplied  with  inexhauftible  amufement  by  the 
fictions  of  antiquity.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  would  all  have  fhewn  the  ftronger  paffions 
in  all  their  diverfities ;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furniflied  all  the  maxims  of  domeflick 
life.  Nothing  would  have  been  neceflfary  to  moral 
wifdom  but  to  have  ftudied  thefe  great  matters, 
whofe  knowledge  would  have  g-uided  cioubt.  and 

O  ^j  * 

whofe  authority  would  have  filenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  rife  in  every  ftudent, 
when  his  cuiioiity  is  eluded,  and  his  fearches  are 
fruilrated  ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether 
our  complaints  are  not  fometimes  inconfiderate,  and 
whether  we  do  not  imagine  more  evil  than  we  feel, 
Of  the  ancients,  enough  remains  to  excite  our  emu- 
lation, and  dired:  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the 
works  which  time  has  left  us,  we  know  to  have  been 
thofe  that  were  mod  efteemed,  and  which  antiquity 
itfelf  ^.onfidered  as  models  ;  fo  that,  having  the  ori- 
ginals, we  may  without  much  regret  lofe  the  imita- 
tions. The  o£>fcurity  which  the  want  of  contem- 
porary writers  often  produces,  only  darkens  tingle 
paflages,  and  thofe  commonly  of  flight  importance. 
The  general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known  ; 
and  though  that  diligence  deferves  praife  which  leaves 
nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  mifcamages  are  not 
much  to  be  lamented ;  for  the  mod  ufeful  truths  are 
always  univerfal,  and  unconnected  with  accidents  and 
cufioms. 

Such  is  the  general  confpiracy  of  human  nature 
againft  contemporary  merit,  that,  if  we  had  inherited 

from 
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from  antiquity  enough  to  afford  employment  for  the 
laborious,  and  amufement  for  the  idle,  I  know  not 
what  room  would  have  been  left  for  modern  genius 
or  modern  induftry ;  almoft  every  fubjedt  would 
have  been  pre-occupied,  and  every  ftyle  would  have 
been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few  would 
have  ventured  to  depart.  Every  writer  would  have 
had  a  rival,  whofe  fuperiority  was  already  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  whofe  fame  his  work  would, 
before  it  was  feen,  be  marked  out  for  a  facrifice. 

We  fee  how  little  the  united  experience  of  man- 
kind hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroick  charac- 
ters difplayed  by  Homer,  and  how  few  incidents  the 
fertile  imagination  of  modern  Italy  has  yet  produ- 
ced, which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Qdyjfey.  It  is  likely,  that  if  all  the  works  of  the 
Athenian  philofophers  had  been  extant,  Malbranchs 
^nd  Locks  would  have  been  condemned  to  be  lilent 
readers  of  the  ancient  metaphyficians ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent, that,  if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained,  the 
Idler  could  not  have  written  a  difquifition  on  the 
lofs. 


NlJMB.t 
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NUMB.  6*-.     SATURDAY,  July  28,  1759. 

To  the    IDLER. 

SIR, 

^t"  N  the  obfervations  which  you  have  made  on  the 
JL  various  opinions  and  purfuits  of  mankind,  you 
rnuft  often,  in  literary  converfations,  have  met  with 
men  who  confider  diffipation  as  the  great  enemy  of 
the  intellect;  and  maintain,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  fludent  keeps  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  a 

fettled    plan,    he    will    more    certainly   advance   in 

f  . 
fcience. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true;  yet, 
when  we  contemplate  the  inquifitive  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  perpetual  impatience  of  all  re- 
ftraint,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  faculties  may 
not  be  contracted  by  confining  the  attention  ;  and 
whether  it  may  not  fometimes  be  proper  to  rifque 
the  certainty  of  little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Ac- 
quiiitions  of  knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are 
often  fortuitous.  Thofe  who  had  propofed  to  them- 
felves  a  methodical  courfe  of  reading,  light  by  ac- 
cident on  a  new  book,  which  feizes  their  thoughts 
and  kindles  their  curiofity,  and  opens  an  unexpected 
profpect,  to  which  the  way  which  they  had  prefcribed 
to  themfelves  would  never  have  conducted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illuftrate  my  meaning,  I  have  fent 
you  a  journal  of  three  days  employment,  found 


among 
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among  the  papers  of  a  late  intimate  acquaintance ; 
who,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was  a  man  of  vail  de- 
figns,  and  of  vafl  performances,  though  he  fome- 
times  defigned  one  thing,  and  performed  another. 
I  allow  that  the  Spectators  inimitable  productions  of 
this  kind  may  well  difcourage  all  fubfequent  jour- 
nalifts ;  but,  as  the  fubject  of  this  is  different  from 
that  of  any  which  the  Spectator  has  given  us,  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  publifti  or  fupprefs  it. 

Mem.  The  following  three  days  I  propofe  to 
give  up  to  reading ;  and  intend,  after  all  the  delays 
which  have  obtruded  themfelves  upon  me,  to  finiih 
my  EJfay  on  the  Extent  of  the  Mental  Powers  ;  to  re- 
vife  my  Treatife  on  Logick;  to  begin  the  Epick  which 
I  have  long  projected ;  to  proceed  in  my  perufal  of 
the  Scriptures  with  Grotim's  Comment  ;  and  at  my 
leifure  to  regale  myfelf  with  the  works  of  clafficks, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  to  finiih  my  Ode  to  Aftro- 
mmy. 

Monday. ~\  Defigned  to  rife  at  fix,  but,  by  my  fer- 
vant's  lazinefs,  my  fire  was  not  lighted  before  eight, 
when  I  dropped  into  a  flumber  that  lafted  till  nine ; 
at  which  time  I  rofe,  and,  after  breakfaft,  at  ten  fat 
down  to  fludy,  propofing  to  begin  upon  my  EJay ; 
but,  finding  occafion  to  confult  a  paffage  in  Plato, 
was  abforbed  in  the  perufal  of  the  Republick  till 
twelve.  I  had  neglected  to  forbid  company,  and 
now  enters  Tom  Carelefs,  who,  after  half  an  hour's 
chat,  infifted  upon  my  going  with  him  to  enjoy 
an  abfurd  character,  that  he  had  appointed,  by  an 
advertifement,  to  meet  him  at  a  particular  coffee- 
houfe.  After  we  had  for  fome  time  entertained  our- 

felves 
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felves  with  him,  we  Tallied  our,  defigning  each  to 
repair  to  his  home ;  but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up 
in  the  ftreet  to  a  man  whofe  fteel  by  his  fide  declar- 
ed him  a  butcher,  we  overheard  him  opening  an  ad- 
drefs  to  a  genteelifh  fort  of  young  Lady,  whom  he 
walked  with  :  "  Mifs,  though  your  father  is  mailer 
(t  of  a  coal- lighter,  and  you  will  be  a  great  fortune, 
"  'tis  true ;  yet  I  wifh  I  may  be  cut  into  quarters 
*•  if  it  is  not  only  love,  and  not  lucre  of  gain,  that 
"  is  my  motive  for  offering  terms  of  marriage."  As 
this  lover  proceeded  in  his  fpeech,  he  milled  us  the 
length  of  three  ftreets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  tender  paffion,  that  could  foften.  even 
the  heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  publick 
gardens,  where  I  was  regaled  with  a  moft  amufing 
variety  of  men  pofleffing  great  talents,  fo  difcoloured 
by  affectation,  that  they  only  made  them  eminently 
ridiculous  -,  mallow  things,  who,  by  continual  dif- 
•fipation,  had  annihilated  the  few  ideas  nature  had 
given  them,  and  yet  were  celebrated  for  wonderful 
pretty  gentlemen;  young  ladies  extolled  for  their 
wit,  becaufe  they  were  handfome ;  illiterate  empty 
women  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life,  admired 
for  their  knowledge,  from  their  being  refolutely 
pofitive ;  and  women  of  real  understanding  fo  far 
from  pleating  the  polite  million,  that  they  fright- 
ened them  away,  and  were  left  folitary.  When  we 
quitted  this  entertaining  fcene,  Tom  preffed  me,  ir- 
reiiftibly,  to  fup  with  him,  I  reached  home  at 
twelve,  and  then  reflected,  that  though  indeed  I 
had,  by  remarking  various  characters,  improved  my 
infight  into  human  nature,  yet  dill  I  had  neglected 
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the  ftudies  propofed,  and  accordingly  took  up  my 
"Treatife  on  Logick>  to  give  it  the  intended  revifal,  but 
found  my  fpirits  too  much  agitated,  and  could  not 
forbear  a  few  fatirical  lines,  under  the  title  of  The 
Evening's  Walk. 

<Tuefda)\~\  At  breakfaft,  feeing  my  Ode  to  Agro- 
nomy lying  on  my  defk,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  train  of 
ideas,  that  I  thought  might  contribute  to  its  im- 
provement. I  immediately  rang  my  bell  to  forbid 
all  vifitants,  when  my  fervant  opened  the  door, 
with,  "  Sir,  Mr.  Jeffery  Gape"  My  cup  dropped 
put  of  one  hand,  and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I 
could  fcarcely  afk  him  to  fit ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  walk,  but,  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain,  he 
would  fit  with  me;  he  faid,  he  intended  at  firft  to 
have  called  at  Mr.  Vacanfs^  but,  as  he  had  not  feen 
me  a  great  while,  he  did  not  mind  coming  out  of 
his  way  to  wait  on  me  ;  I  made  him  a  bow,  but 
thanks  for  the  favour  ftuck  in  my  throat.  I  aiked 
him  if  he  had  been  to  the  coffee-houfe;  he  replied, 
two  hours. 

Under  the  oppreffion  of  this  dull  interruption,  I 
fat  looking  wifhfully  at  the  clock;  for  which,  to  in- 
creafe  my  fatisfaftion,  I  had  chofen  the  infcription, 
Art  is  long,  and  life  is  Jhort\  exchanging  queftions 
and  anfwers  at  long  intervals,  and  not  without  fome 
hints  that  the  weather-glafs  promifed  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  me  he  would 
trefpafs  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  deiired  me  to  fend 
to  his  houfe  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about  inclofmg 
a  common  upon  his  eftate,  which  he  would  read  to 
me  in  the  evening.  I  declared  myfelf  bufy,  and 
Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Having- 
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Having  dined,  to  compofe  my  chagrin  I  took 
up  Virgil,  and  feveral  other  clafficks,  but  could  not 
calm  my  mind,  or  proceed  in  my  fcheme.  At 
about  five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a  Bible  that  lay  on  my 
table,  at  firft  with  coldnefs  and  infenfibility  ;  but 
was  imperceptibly  engaged  in  a  clofe  attention  to  its 
fublime  morality,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by 
warm  philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  fenti- 
ment.  I  then  cenfured  my  too  great  folicitude,  and 
my  diiguft  conceived  at  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  fo  far  from  defigning  to  offend,  that  he  only 
meant  to  fhew  kindnefs  and  refpe£t.  In  this  ftrain 
of  mind  I  wrote  An  Effay  on  Benevolence,  and  An 
Elegy  on  Sublunary  Difappointments.  When  I  had 
finilhed  thefe,  at  eleven,  I  fupped,  and  recollected 
how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and  almoft 
queflioned  the  poffibility  of  purfuing  any  fettled  and 
uniform  defign;  however,  I  was  not  fo  far  pcrfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  fuggeftions,  but  that  I  refolved 
to  try  once  more  at  my  fcheme.  As  I  obferved  the 
moon  {hining  through  my  window,  from  a  calm  and 
bright  fky  fpangled  with  innumerable  flars,  I  in- 
dulged a  pleafing  meditation  on  the  fplendid  fcene, 
and  fmiftied  my  Ode  to  Aftronomy. 

Wednefday.~]  Rofe  at  feven,  and  employed  three 
hours  in  perufal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Com- 
ment ;  and  after  breakfaft  fell  into  meditation  con- 
cerning my  projected  Epick;  and  being  in  fome  doubt 
as  to  the  particular  lives  of  fome  heroes,  whom  1 
propofed  to  celebrate,  1  confulted  Bayle  and  Morerj, 
and  was  engaged  two  hours  in  examining  various 
lives  and  characters,  but  then  refolved  to  go  to  my 
employment.  When  I  was  feated  at  my  defk,  and 
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began  to  feel  the  glowing  fucceffion  of  poetical  ideas, 
my  fervant  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  re- 
quiring my  inftant  attendance  at  Gray's  Inn  for  half 
an  hour.  I  went  full  of  vexation,  and  was  involved 
in  bufinefs  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then,  being  too 
much  fatigued  to  ftudy,  fupped,  and  went  to  bed. 

HERE  my  friend's  journal  concludes,  which  per- 
haps is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  profecute  their  ftudies.  I  therefore  refolved 
to  fend  it  you,  imagining,  that,  if  you  think  it  worthy 
of  appearing  in  your  paper,  fome  of  your  readers 
may  receive  entertainment  by  recognifing  a  refem- 
blance  between  my  friend's  conduct  and  their  own. 
It  muft  be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  afcertain 
the  proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature ;  but 
this  one  pofition,  deducible  from  what  has  been  faid 
above,  may,  I  think,  be  reafonably  aflerted,  that  he 
who  finds  himfelf  ftrongly  attraded  to  any  particular 
ftudy,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  pro- 
pofed  fcheme,  if  it  is  not  trifling  or  vicious,  had 
better  continue  his  application  to  it,  iince  it  is  likely 
that  he  will,  with  much  more  eafe  and  expedition, 
attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination  ftimulates  him 
to  purfue,  than  that  at  which  a  prefcribed  law  com- 
pels him  to  toil. 

I  am,  &c. 
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AMONG  the  {Indies  which  have  exercifed 
the  ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  none  has  been  more  diligently  or 
more"  fuccefsfully  cultivated  than  the  art  of  tranfla- 
tion;  by  which  the  impediments  which  bar  the  way 
to  fcience  are,  in  fome  meafure,  removed,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  languages  becomes  lefs  incom- 
modious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients  have 
left  us  models  which  all  fucceeding  ages  have 
laboured  to  imitate;  but  tranflation  may  juftly  be 
claimed  by  the  moderns  as  their  own.  In  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  inftrudtion  was  commonly  oral, 
and  learning  traditional,  and  what  was  not  written 
could  not  be  tranflated.  When  alphabetical  writing 
made  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  events  more  ealy  and  certain,  literature  did 
not  flourilh  in  more  than  one  country  at  once,  or 
diftant  nations  had  little  commerce  with  each  other; 
and  thofe  few  whom  curiofity  fent  abroad  in  queft 
of  improvement,  delivered  their  acquifitions  in  their 
own  manner,  defirous  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as 
the  inventors  of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt,  but 
they  tranflated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian  language; 
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and  when  the  Macedonians  had  overthrown  the  em- 
pire of  Perfia,  the  countries  that  became  fubjedt  to 
Grecian  dominion  ftudied  only  the  Grecian  literature. 
The  books  of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they  had 
any  among  them,  funk  into  oblivion ;  Greece  con- 
fidered  herfelf  as  the  miftrefs  if  not  as  the  parent  of 
arts,  her  language  contained  all  that  was  iiippofed 
to  be  known,  and,  except  the  facred  writings  of  the 
Old  Teflament,  I  know  not  that  the  library  of 
Alexandria  adopted  any  thing  from  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  Romans  confeffed  themfelves  the  fcholars  of 
the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  expected, 
what  has  fince  happened,  that  the  ignorance  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  would  prefer  them  to  their  teachers. 
Every  man,  who  in  Rome  afpired  to  the  praife  of  li- 
terature, thought  it  necefiary  to  learn  Greek,  and 
had  no  need  of  verfions  when  they  could  fludy  the 
originals.  Tranflation,  however,  was  not  wholly 
negle&ed.  Dramatick  poems  could  be  underflood 
by  the  people  in  no  language  but  their  own,  and 
the  Romans  were  fometimes  entertained  with  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Mtnander. 
Other  works  were  fometimes  attempted;  in  an  old 
fcholiaft  there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Iliad;  and  we 
have  not  wholly  loft  1'uII/s  verfion  of  the  poem  of 
AratWy  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  man  grew 
eminent  by  interpreting  another,  and  perhaps  it  was 
more  frequent  to  tranflate  for  exercife  or  amufement, 
than  for  fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  firft  nation  who  felt  the  ar- 
dour, of  tranflation  :  when  they  had  fubdued  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  found 
their  captives  wifer  than  themfelves,  and  made  hafte 
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to  relieve  their  wants  by  imparted  knowledge.  They 
difcovered  that  many  might  grow  wife  by  the  labour 
of  a  few,  and  that  improvements  might  be  made 
with  fpeed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of  former 
ages  in  their  own  language.  They  therefore  made 
halle  to  lay  hold  on  medicine  and  philofophy,  and 
turned  their  chief  authors  into  Arabick.  Whether 
they  attempted  the  poets  is  not  known;  their  literary 
zeal  was  vehement,  but  it  was  Ihort,  and  probably 
expired  before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of  ele- 
gance to  thofe  of  neceflity. 

The  ftudy  of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in 
Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  nations,  who 
fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  eredted  new  king- 
doms with  new  languages.  It  is  not  ftrange,  that 
fuch  confufion  fhould  fufpend  literary  attention ; 
thofe  who  loft,  and  thofe  who  gained  dominion,  had 
immediate  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  immediate 
miferies  to  redrefs,  and  had  little  leifure,  amid  ft  the 
violence  of  war,  the  trepidation  of  flight,  the  diftrefles 
of  forced  migration,  or  the  tumults  of  unfettled  con- 
queft,  to  enquire  after  fpeculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the 
amufement  of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
hiftory  of  former  ages,  or  fludy  the  events  of  any 
other  lives.  But  no  fooner  had  this  chaos  of  domi- 
nion funk  into  order,  than  learning  began  again  to 
flourifh  in  the  calm  of  peace.  When  life  and  poffef- 
fions  were  fecure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were 
foon  fought,  learning  was  found  the  higheft  gratifi- 
cation of  the  mind,  and  tranflation  became  one  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 


At 
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At  laft,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes,  the 
European  world  was  rouzed  from  its  lethargy;  thofe 
arts  which  had  been  long  obfcurely  fludied  in  the 
gloom  of  monafteries  became  the  general  favourites 
of  mankind;  every  nation  vied  with  its  neighbour 
for  the  prize  of  learning;  the  epidemical  emulation 
fpread  from  fouth  to  north,  and  curiofity  and  tranfla- 
tion  found  their  way  to  Britain. 
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HE  that  reviews  the  progrefs  of  Englijh  litera- 
ture, will  find  that  translation  was  very  early 
cultivated  among  us,  but  that  fome  principles, 
either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  extended,  hindered 
our  fuccefs  from  being  always  equal  to  our  dili- 
gence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  confidered  as  the  fa- 
ther of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  verfion  of  Boetius  on 
the  Comforts  of  Pbilofophy,  the  book  which  feems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
had  been  tranflated  into  Saxon  by  king  Alfred,  and 
illuftrated  with  a  copious  comment  afcribed  to  Aquinas. 
It  may  be  fuppofed  that  Chaucer  would  apply  more 
than  common  attention  to  an  author  of  fo  much  cele- 
brity, yet  he  hasattempted  nothinghigher  than  a  verfion 
flridtly  literal,  and  has  degraded  the  poetical  parts  to 
profe,  that  the  conftraint  of  verification  might  not 
obftrucl:  his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

T  2  Caxton 
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Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year  1474. 
The  firfl  book  printed  in  EngliJ}}  was  a  tranflation. 
Caxton  was  both  the  translator  and  printer  of  the 
Deftruftion  of  frsye,  a  book  which,  in  that  infancy 
of  learning,  was  confidered  as  the  beft  account  of 
the  fabulous  ages,  and  which,  though  now  driven 
out  of  notice  by  authors  of  no  greater  ufe  or  value, 
flill  continued  to  be  read  in  Caxton's  Englifa  to  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and,  except  the 
poems  of  Cower  and  Chaucer,  printed  nothing  but 
tranflations  from  the  French,  in  which  the  original 
is  fo  fcrupnloufly  followed,  that  they  afford  us  little 
knowledge  of  our  own  language  ;  though  the  words 
are  Englijh,  the  phrafe  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were  adopted 
into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  improve- 
ment of  the  art  of  tranflation,  though  foreign  na- 
tions and  other  languages  offered  us  models  of  a 
better  method ;  till  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we  began 
to  find  that  greater  liberty  was  necelTary  to  elegance, 
and  that  elegance  was  neceffary  to  general  recep- 
tion ;  fome  efTays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian 
poets,  which  deferve  the  praife  and  gratitude  of 
pofterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  fuddenly  forfaken  ; 
Ho'iand  filled  the  nation  with  literal  tranflation  ;  and, 
what  is  yet  more  ftrange,  the  fame  exaCtnefs  was 
obuinately  rvadtifed  in  the  verfions  of  the  poets. 
This  abfurd  labour  of  conltruing  into  rhyme  was 
countenanced  by  Jonfon  in  his  verfion  of  Horace  ;  and 
whether  it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than  ge- 
nius, or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  were  more 
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directed  towards   knowledge  than  delight,   the   nc- 

o  o       ' 

curacy  of  Jonfon  found  more  imitators  than  the  ele- 
gance of  Fairfax-,  and  May,  Sandys,  and  Holiday, 
confined  themielves  to  the  toil  of  rendering  line  for 
line,  not  indeed  with  equal  felicity,  for  May  and 
Sandys  were  poets,  and  Holiday  only  a  fcholar  and  a 
critick. 

Felt  ham  appears  to  confider  it  as  the  eftablifhed 
law  of  poetical  tranflation,  that  the  lines  fliould  be 
neither  more  nor  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  original ; 
and  fo  long  had  this  prejudice  prevailed,  that  Den- 
bam  praiies  Fanjhaw's  vcrfion  of  Guarini  as  the  ex- 
ample of  a  new  and  noble  way,  as  the  firft  attempt  to 
break  the  boundaries  of  cuftom,  and  aflert  the  natural 
freedom  of  the  Mufe. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius  which 
the  feftivity  of  the  Restoration  produced,   the  poets 
Ihook  off  their  conftraint,  and  confidercd  translation 
as  no  longer   confined  to  fervile  clofenefs.     But  re- 
formation is  feldom  the  work  of  pure  virtue  or  un- 
affifted  reafon.     Tranflation  was  improved   more  by 
accident  than  convidtion.     The  writers  of  the  fore- 
going age  had  at  leaft  learning  equal  to  their  genius; 
and  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the  fentiments  or 
illuftrate  the  allufions  of  the  ancients,  than  to  exhibit 
their  graces  and  transfufe  their  fpirit,  were   perhaps 
willing  fometimes  to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by 
profufion    of    literature,    and    therefore    translated 
literally,  that  their  fidelity  might  flicker  their  infi- 
pidity  or  harfhnefs.     The  wits  of  Charles's  time  had 
feldom  more  than  flight  and  fuperficial  views ;   and 
their  care  was  to  hide  their  want  of  learning  behin.1 

the 
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the  colours  of  a  gay  imagination;  they  therefore 
tranflated  always  with  freedom,  fometimes  with  li- 
centioufnefs,  and  perhaps  expected  that  their  readers 
Ihould  accept  fpriteiincfs  for  knowledge,  and  confider 
ignorance  and  miftake  as  the  impatience  and  negli- 
gence of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  flop  at  difficulties,  and 
too  elevated  to  defcend  to  minutenefs. 

Thus  was  translation  made  more  eafy  to  the 
\vriter,  and  more  delightful  to  the  reader ;  and  there 
is  no  wonder  if  eafe  and  pleafure  have  found  their 
advocates.  The  paraphrailic  liberties  have  been 
almoft  univerfally  admitted  ;  and  Sherbourn,  whole 
learning  was  eminent,  and  who  had  no  need  of  any 
excufe  to  pafs  ilightly  over  obfcurities,  is  the  only 
•writer  who  in  later  times  has  attempted  to  juflify  or 
revive  the  ancient  feverity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  obferved. 
Dry  den  faw  very  early  that  clofenefs  bed  preferved 
an  author's  fenfe,  and  that  freedom  bell  exhibited 
his  fpirit;  he  therefore  will  deferve  the  highefl 
praife,  who  can  give  a  reprefentation  at  once  faithful 
and  pleating,  who  can  convey  the  fame  thoughts  with 
the  fame  graces,  and  who,  when  he  tranilates,  changes 
nothing  but  the  language. 
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FEW  faults  of  ftyle,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  clafs 
of  readers,  than  the  ufe  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  fuppofed  to  involve  his  thoughts 
in  voluntary*  obfcurity,  and  to  obftrud:,  by  unnecef- 
fary  difficulties,  a  mind  eager  in  purfuit  of  truth  ; 
if  he  writes  not  to  make  others  learned,  but  to  boaft 
the  learning  which  he  poflefles  himfelf,  and  wifhes 
to  be  admired  rather  than  underftood,  he  counter- 
acts the  firft  end  of  writing,  and  juftly  fufFers  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  cenfure,  or  the  more  afflictive  ie- 
verity  of  neglecft. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  thofe  who  do  not  un- 
derftand  them  •,  and  the  critick  ought  always  to  en- 
quire, whether  he  5s  incommoded  by  the  fault  of  the ' 
writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  every  reader ; 
many  queftions  are  fuch  as  the  illiterate  part  of 
mankind  can  have  neither  intereft  nor  pleafure  in 
difcuffing,  and  which  therefore  it  would  be  an  ufe- 
lefs  endeavour  to  level  with  common  minds,  by 
tirefome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  explanations  ; 
and  many  fubjects  of  general  ufe  may  be  treated  in 
a  different  manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the 
learned  or  the  ignorant.  Diffufion  and  explication 
are  necefTary  to  the  inftru&ion  of  thofe  who,  being 
neither  able  nor  accuftomed  to  think  for  themfelves, 
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can  learn  only  what  is  exprefsly  taught;  but  they 
who  can  form  parallels,  difcover  confequences,  and 
multiply  conclufior.s,  are  bed  pleafed  with  involu- 
tion of  argument  and  compreffion  of  thought i  they 
defire  only  to  receive  the  feeds  of  knowledge  which 
they  may  branch  out  by  their  own  power,  to  have 
the  way  to  truth  pointed  out  which  they  can  then 
follow  without  a  guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to  think 
with  the  wife,  but  fpeak  with  the  -vulgar.  This  is  a 
precept  fpecious  enough,  but  not  always  practicable. 
Difference  of  thoughts  will  produce  difference  of 
language.  He  that  thinks  with  more  extent  than 
another  will  want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that 
thinks  with  more  fubtilty  will  feek  for  terms  of 
more  nice  difcrimination  ;  and  where  is  the  wonder, 
fince  words  are  but  the  images  of  things,  that  he 
who  never  knew  the  originals  Ihould  not  know  the 
copies  ? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any  where 
rather  than  in  ourfelves.  He  that  reads  and  grows 
no  wifer,  feldom  fufpects  his  own  deficiency;  but 
complains  of  hard  words  and  obfcure  fentences,  and 
aiks  why  books  are  written  which  cannot  be  under- 
flood  ? 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  ufed,  it  has  been  long  the  cuftom  to  number 
terms  of  art.  Every  man,  (fays  Szvifty  is  more  able 
io  explain  the  fubjett  of  an  art  than  its  prof  effort  \  a  far- 
mer -will  tell  you,  in  tzvs  words,  that  he  has  broken  his 
leg ;  but  a  furgeon,  after  a  long  difcourfe,  fliall  leave 
you  as  ignorant  as  you  were  before.  This  could  only 
have  been  faid  by  fuch  an  exad  obferver  of  life,  in 
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gratification  of  malignity,  or  in  oftentation  of  acute- 
nefs.  Every  hour  produces  inftanccs  of  the  neccf- 
iity  of  terms  of  art.  Mankind  could  never  con- 
fpire  in  uniform  affectation ;  it  is  not  but  by  ne- 
ceffity  that  every  fcience  and  every  trade  has  its 
peculiar  language.  They  that  content  themfelves 
with  general  ideas  may  reft  in  general  terms  ;  but 
thofe.whofe  ftudies  or  employments  force  them  upon 
clofer  infpe'dion,  muft  have  names  for  particular 
parts,  and  words  by  which  they  may  exprels  various 
modes  of  combination,  fuch  as  none  but  themfelves 
have  occafion  to  confider. 

Artifts  are  indeed  fometimes  ready  to  fuppofe 
that  none  can  be  ftrangers  to  words  to  which  them- 
felves are  familiar,  talk  to  an  incidental  enquirer  as 
they  talk  to  one  another,  and  make  their  know- 
ledge ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrufion.  An  art 
cannot  be  taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  is 
not  always  necelfary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  exprefs  their  thoughts  clearly  is 
far  from  true;  and  what  perfpicuity  can  be  found 
among  them  proceeds  not  from  the  eafinefs  of 
their  language,  but  the  fhallownefs  of  their  thoughts. 
He  that  fees  a  building  as  a  common  fpectator, 
contents  himfelf  with  relating  that  it  is  great  or 
little,  mean  or  fplendid,  lofty  or  low;  all  thefe 
words  are  intelligible  and  common,  but  they  con- 
vey no  diftindt  or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attempts, 
without  the  terms  of  architecture,  to  delineate  the 
parts,  or  enumerate  the  ornaments,  his  narration  at 
once  becomes  unintelligible.  The  terms,  indeed, 
generally  difpleafe,  becaufe  they  are  underftood  by 
few ;  but  they  are  little  underflood  only  becaufe 
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few,  that  look  upon  an  edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or 
analyfe  its  columns  into  their  members. 

The  ftate  of  every  other  art  is  the  fame  ;  as  it  is 
curforily  furveyed  or  accurately  examined,  different 
forms  of  exprefiion  become  proper.  In  morality  it 
is  one  thing  to  difcufs  the  niceties  of  the  cafuiil, 
and  another  to  direct  the  practice  of  common  life. 
In  agriculture,  he  that  inftructs  the  farmer  to  plough 
and  low,  may  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  neceflary  in  explaining  to  phi- 
lofophers  the  procefs  of  vegetation;  and  if  he,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honeft  by  the  (horteft 
\vay,  will  perplex  his  mind  with  fubtile  fpecula- 
tions  ;  or  if  he,  whofe  tafk  is  to  reap  and  threlh,  will 
not  be  contented  without  examining  the  evolution 
of  the  feed  and  circulation  of  the  fap ;  the  writers 
whom  either  fhall  conftilt  are  very  little  to  be 
blamed,  though  it  ihould  fometimes  happen  that  they 
are  read  in  vain. 
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DICK  SHIFTER  was  born  in  Cheapfide,  and, 
having  patted  reputably  through  all  the  claffes 
of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  has  been  for  fome  years  a  flu- 
dent  in  the  Temple*  He  is  of  opinion,  that  intenfe 
application  dulls  the  faculties,  and  thinks  it  necef- 
fary  to  temper  the  fe verity  of  the  law  by  books  that 
engage  the  mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  it.  He  has 
therefore  made  a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems, 
and  romances,  to  which  he  has  recourfe  when  he 
fancies  himfelf  tired  with  flatutes  and  reports ;  and 
he  feldom  enquires  very  nicely  whether  he  is  weary 
or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors  very 
flrong  impreffions  of  a  country  life;  and  though 
his  furtheft  excuriions  have  been  to  Greejiivicb  on 
one  fide,  and  Cbelfea  on  the  other,  he  has  talked  for 
feveral  years,  with  great  pomp  of  language  and  ele- 
vation of  fentiments,  about  a  flate  too  high  for 
contempt  and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet 
and  blamelefs  fimplicity,  pafloral  delights  and  rural 
innocence. 

His  friends  who  had  eflates  in  the  country,  often 
invited  him  to  pafs  the  fummer  among  them,  but 
fomething  or  other  had  always  hindered  him  ;  and 
he  coniidered,  that  to  refide  in  the  houfe  of  another 
man  was  to  incur  a  kind  of  dependence  inconfiflent 
with  that  laxity  of  life  which  he  had  imaged  as  the 
chief  good. 

This 
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This  fummer  he  refolved  to  be  happy,  and  pro- 
cured a  lodging  to  be  taken  for  him  at  a  folitary 
houfe,  fituated  about  thirty  miles  from  London,  on 
the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  vviih  com  fields  before 
it,  and  a  hill  on  each  fide  covered  with  wood.  He 
concealed  the  place  of  his  retirement,  that  none 
might  violate  his  obfcurity,  and  promifed  himfelf 
many  a  happy  day  when  he  fhould  hide  himfelf 
among  the  trees,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and 
vexations  of  the  town. 

He  Hepped  into  the  poft-chaife  with  his  heart  beat- 
ing and  his  eyes  fparkling,  was  conveyed  through 
many  varieties  of  delightful  profpects,  law  hills  and 
meadows,  corn  fields  and  pafture,  fucceed  each 
other,  and  for  four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets 
with  fi6tion  or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  within 
fix  miles  of  happinefs,  when,  having  never  felt  fo 
much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wifii  his  journey 
at  an  end,  and  the  laft  hour  was  pafled  in  changing 
his  pofture,  and  quarrelling  with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious,  but  cannot  be  long.  He 
at  length  alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  he  expecled  ;  he  looked  round  upon  the 
hills  and  rivulets,  but  his  joints  were  fliif  and  his 
mufcles  fore,  and  his  fir  ft  requefl  was  to  fee  his  bed- 
chamber. 

He  refted  well,  and  afcribed  the  foundncfs  of  his 
deep  to  the  ftillnefs  of  the  country.  He  expected 
from  that  time  nothing  but  nights  of  quiet  and  days 
of  rapture,  and,  as  loon  as  he  had  rifen,  wrote  an 
account  of  his  new  ftate  to  one  of  his  friends  in  the 
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Dear  FRANK, 

I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as  I  could 
ivijh  every  man  of  ivifdom  and  virtue  to  be,  in  the 
regions  of  calm  content  and  placid  meditation ;  with 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  folicitmg  my  notice,  and  all 
the  diverjities  of  pie  a  fur  e  courting  my  acceptance  ;  the 
birds  are  chirping  in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowers 
blooming  in  the  mead ;  the  breeze  is  whijlling  in  the 
wood,  and  the  fun  dancing  on  the  water.  I  can  mzv 
fay.,  ivitbtiuth,  that  a  man,  capable  of  enjoying  the 
purity  of  bappinejs,  is  never  more  bitfy  than  in  bis 
hours  of  lei  jure,  nor  ever  lefs  folitary  than  in  a  place  of 
folitude. 

I  am,  dear  FRANK,  &c. 

When  he  had  fent  away  his  letter,  he  walked  into 
the  wood,  with  iome  inconvenience,  from  the  furze 
that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  briars  that  fcratched 
his  face.  He  at  laft  iat  down  under  a  tree,  and 
heard  with  great  delight  a  (hower,  by  which  he  was 
not  wet,  rattling  among  the  branches  :  this,  faid 
he,  is  the  true  image  of  obfcurity ;  we  hear  of 
troubles  and  commotions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amufement  did  not  overpower  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order  his 
dinner.  He  knew  that  the  country  produces  what- 
ever is  eaten  or  drunk,  and,  imagining  that  he  was 
now  at  the  fource  of  luxury,  refolved  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  dainties  which  he  fuppofed  might  be 
procured  at  a  price  next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at 
all  was  expected ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  ruf- 
ticks  with  his  generofity,  by  paying  more  than  they 
would  afk.  Of  twenty  diflies  which  he  named,  he 

was 
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was  amazed  to  find  that  fcarcely  one  was  to  be  had  ; 
and  heard,  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation,  that 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  fold  at  a  higher  price 
than  in  the  ftreets  of  London. 

His  meal  was  fhort  and  fallen ;  and  he  retired 
again  to  his  tree,  to  enquire  how  dearnefs  could  be 
confiflent  with  abundance,  or  how  fraud  ihould  be 
practifed  by  fimplicity.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with 
his  own  fpeculations,  and,  returning  home  early  in 
the  evening,  went  a  while  from  window  to  window, 
and  found  that  he  wanted  fomething  to  do. 

He  enquired  for  a  news-paper,  and  was  told  that 
farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they  could 
fend  for  it  from  the  ale-houfe.  A  meffenger  was 
difpatched,  who  ran  away  at  full  fpeed,  but  loitered 
an  hour  behind  the  hedges,  and  at  laft  coming 
back  with  his  feet  purpofely  bemired,  inftead  of  ex- 
preffing  the  gratitude  which  Mr.  Shifter  expected 
for  the  bounty  of  a  fhilling,  faid,  that  the  night  was 
wet,  and  the  way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
\vorihip  would  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  half  a 
crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  fome  abatement  of 
his  expectations;  but  fleep,  I  know  not  how,  re- 
vives our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  defires.  He 
rofe  early  in  the  morning,  furveyed  the  landfcape, 
and  was  pleafed.  He  walked  out,  and  paffed  from 
field  to  field,  without  obferving  any  beaten  path, 
and  wondered  that  he  had  not  feen  the  fhcpherd- 
efles  dancing,  nor  heard  the  fwains  piping  to  their 
flocks. 

At  laft  he  faw  fome  reapers  and  harveft-women 
at  dinner.  Here,  faid  he,  are  the  true  Arcadians, 

and 
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and  advanced  courteously  towards  them,  as  afraid  of 
confuting  them  by  the  dignity  of  his  preience. 
They  acknowledged  his  fuperiority  by  no  other 
token  than  that  of  afking  him  for  fomething  to 
drink.  He  imagined  that  he  had  now  purchafed 
the  privilege  of  difcourfe,  and  began  to  defccnd  to 
familiar  queftions,  endeavouring  to  accommodate 
his  difcourfe  to  the  groflhefs  of  ruftick  under- 
flandings.  The  clowns  foon  found  that  he  did 
not  know  wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to  defpife  him; 
one  of  the  boys,  by  pretending  to  Ihew  him  a  bird's 
neft,  decoyed  him  into  a  ditch ;  and  one  of  the  wenches 
fold  him  a  bargain. 

This  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleafure ;  but 
he  hoped  to  find  other  rufticks  lefs  coarfe  of  man- 
ners, and  lefs  mifchievous  of  difpplition.  Next 
morning  he  was  accofted  by  an  attorney,  who  told 
him,  that,  unlefs  he  made  farmer  Dobfon  Satisfaction 
for  trampling  his  grafs,  he  had  orders  to  indict  him. 
Shifter  was  offended,  but  not  terrified  ;  and,  telling 
the  attorney  that  he  was  himfelf  a  lawyer,  talked  fo 
volubly  of  pettyfoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove 
him  away. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was  in- 
clined to  ride,  and,  being  pleafed  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  horfe  that  was  grazing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring meadow,  enquired  the  owner,  who  war- 
ranted him  found,  and  would  not  fell  him,  but  that 
he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  man.  Dick  paid  down 
the  price,  and,  riding  out  to  enjoy  the  evening,  fell 
with  his  new  horfe  into  a  ditch ;  they  got  out  with 
difficulty,  and,  as  he  was  going  to  mount  again,  a 
countryman  looked  at  the  horfe,  and  perceived 

him 
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him  to  be  blind.  Dick  went  to  the  feller,  and  de- 
manded back  his  money;  but  was  told,  that  a 
man  who  rented  his  ground  muft  do  the  beft  for 
himfelf,  that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though 
the  year  was  barren,  and  that,  whether  horfes  had 
eyes  or  no,  he  fhould  fell  them  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  ruftick  fim- 
plicity,  and  on  the  fifth  day  took  pofleffion  again 
of  his  chambers,  and  bade  farewel  to  the  regions 
of  calm  content  and  placid  meditation. 
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EN  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently 
than  of  deficient  memory ;  and,  indeed, 
every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  de- 
fired  to  retain  have  flipped  irretrievably  away ;  that 
the  acquifitions  of  the  mind  are  fometimes  equally 
fugitive  with  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  that  a  (hort 
intermiffion  of  attention  more  certainly  leflens  know- 
ledge than  impairs  an  eftate. 

To  affift  this  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  many  me- 
thods have  been  propofed,  all  of  which  may  be 
juftly  fufpedled  of  being  ineffectual ;  for  no  art  of 
memory,  however  its  effects  have  been  boafted  or 
admired,  has  been  ever  adopted  into  general  ufe, 
nor  have  thofe  who  pofleffed  it  appeared  to  excel 
others  in  readinefs  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of 
attainments. 

2  There 
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There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt  the 
xvanr,  though  Themijtocles  only  confefled  it.  We 
fuffer  equal  pain  lro;n  the  pertinacious  adhefion  of 
unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanefcence  of 
thofe  which  are  pleafing  and  ufeful ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  (hould  be  more  benefited  by 
the  art  of  memory  or  the  art  of  forgetful nefs. 

Forgetfulnefs  is  neceffary  to  remembrance.  Ideas 
are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  impreffion  which 
time  is  always  wearing  away,  and  which  new  images 
are  ftriving  to  obliterate.  If  ufelefs  thoughts  could 
be  expelled  from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of 
our  knowledge  would  more  frequently  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinftate  them  in  their  for- 
mer place* 

It  is  impoffible  to  confider,  without  fome  regret, 
how  much  might  have  been  learned,  or  how  much 
might  have  been  invented,  by  a  rational  and  vi- 
gorous application  of  time,  ufeleffly  or  painfully 
palTed  in  the  revocation  of  events,  which  have  left 
neither  good  nor  evil  behind  them,  in  grief  for  mif- 
fortunes  either  repaired  or  irreparable,  in  refentment 
of  injuries  known  only  to  ourfelves,  of  which  death 
has  put  the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philofophy  has  accumulated  precept1  upon  pre- 
cept, to  warn  us  againft  the  anticipation  of  future 
calamities.  All  ufelefs  mifery  is  certainly  tolly, 
and  he  that  feels  evils  before  they  come  may  be  de- 
fervedly  cenfured;  yet  furely  to  dread,  the  future  is 
more  reafonable  than  to  lament  the  paft.  The  bu- 
finefs  of  life  is  to  go  forwards :  he  who  fees  evil  in 
profpecl:  meets  it1'1  his  way  -,  but  he  who  catches  it 
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by  retrofpedtion  turns  back  to  find  it.  That  which 
is  feared  may  fometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which 
is  regretted  to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to- 
morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  ufeful  and  virtuous,  and  not 
only  allowable  but  neceffary,  when  it  tends  to  the 
amendment  of  life,  or  to  admonition  of  error  which 
we  may  be  again  in  danger  of  committing.  But  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  moments  fpent  in  meditation 
on  the  part,  produce  any  reaibnable  caution  or  fa- 
lutary  forrow.  Mod  of  the  mortifications  that  we 
have  fuffered,  arofe  from  the  concurrence  of  local 
and  temporary  circumftances,  which  can  never  meet 
again ;  and  moft  of  our  difappointments  have  fuc- 
ceeded  thofe  expectations,  which  life  allows  not  to 
be  formed  a  fecond  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happinefs,  if  an  art 
could  be  taught  of  forgetting  all  of  which  the  re- 
membrance is  at  once  ufelefs  and  afflictive,  if  that 
pain  which  never  can  end  in  pleafure  could  be 
driven  totally  away,  that  the  mind  might  perform- 
its  functions  without  incumbrance,  and  the  paft 
might  no  longer  encroach  upon  the  prefect. 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole  mind 
is  not  applied;  the  bufmefs  of  every  day  calls  for 
the  day  to  which  it  is  affigned  -,  and  he  will  have  no- 
leifure  to  regret  yefterday's  vexations  who  refolves 
not  to  have  a  new  fubject  of  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleafure,  are 
equally  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet  as  memory 
may  be  affifted  by  method,  and  the  decays  of  know- 
ledge repaired  by  ftated  times  of  recollection,  fo 
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the  power  of  forgetting  is  capable  of  improvement. 
Reafon  will,  by  a  refolute  conteft,  prevail  over  ima- 
gination, and  the  power  may  be  obtained  of  tranf- 
ferring  the  attention  as  judgement  fhall  direct. 

The  incurfions  of  troublefome  thoughts  are  often 
violent  and  importunate;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  a 
mind  accuftomed  to  their  inroads  to  expel  them 
immediately  by  putting  better  images  into  motion; 
but  this  enemy  of  quiet  is  above  all  others  weakened 
by  every  defeat;  the  reflexion  which  has  been  once 
overpowered  and  ejected,  feldom  returns  with  any 
formidable  vehemence. 

Employment  is  the  great  inftrument  of  intel- 
lectual dominion.  The  mind  cannot  retire  from 
its  enemy  into  total  vacancy,  or  turn  afide  from  one 
object  but  by  paffing  to  another.  The  gloomy  and 
the  refentful  are  always  found  among  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  muft 
be  bufy  about  good  or  evil,  and  he  to  whom  the  pre- 
fent  offers  nothing  will  often  be  looking  backward 
on  the  paft. 
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NUMB.  73.     SATURDAY,  September  8,  1759. 

THAT  every  man  would  be  rich  if  a  wifh 
could  obtain  riches,  is  a  pofition  which  I  be- 
lieve few  will  conteft,  at  leaft  in  a  nation  like  ours, 
in  which  commerce  has  kindled  an  univerfal  emu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  receives  all 
the  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of  knowledge 
and  of  virtue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  gold  as  for 
the  chief  good,  and,  by  the  natural  effort  of  un- 
wearied diligence,  have  found  many  expeditious 
methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
improve  the  art  of  ufing  it,  or  to  make  it  pro- 
duce more  happinefs  than  it  afforded  in  former 
times,  when  every  declairner  expatiated  on  its  mif- 
chiefs,  and  every  philofopher  taught  his  followers  to 
defpife  it. 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exor- 
bitant wealth,  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are 
neither  waylaid  by  robbers,  nor  watched  by  in- 
formers ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  pro- 
fcriptions,  or  feizures.  The  neceffity  of  concealing 
treafure  has  long  ceafed  ;  no  man  now  needs  coun- 
terfeit mediocrity,  and  condemn  his  plate  and  jewels 
to  caverns  and  darknefs,  or  feaft  his  mind  with  the 
confcioufnefs  of  clouded  fplendour,  of  finery  which 
is  ufelefs  till  it  is  ihewn,  and  which  he  dares  not 
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In  our  time  the  poor  are  ftrongly  tempted  to  af- 
fume  the  appearance  of  wealth,  but  the  wealthy- 
very  rarely  defire  to  be  thought  poor  j  for  we  are 
all  at  full  liberty  to  difplay  riches  by  every  mode 
of  oftentation.  We  fill  our  houfes  with  ufelefs 
ornaments,  only  to  Ihew  that  we  can  buy  them; 
we  cover  our  coaches  with  gold,  and  employ  artifls 
in  the  difcovery  of  new  fafhions  of  expence ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  found  that  riches  produce  hap- 
pinefs. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  the  hope  is 
more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we  confider  them 
as  the  means  to  be  ufed,  at  fome  future  time,  for 
the  attainment  of  felicity,  we  prefs  on  our  pur- 
fuit  ardently  and  vigoroufly,  and  that  ardour  fe- 
cures  us  from  wearinefs  of  ourfelves;  but  no  fooner 
do  we  fit  down  to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than 
we  find  them  inefficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of 
iife. 

One  caufe  which  is  not  always  obferved  of  the 
infufficiency  of  riches,  is,  that  they  very  feldom 
make  their  owner  rich.  To  be  rich,  is  to  have 
more  than  is  deiired,  and  more  than  is  wanted ;  to 
have  fomething  which  may  be  fpent  without  reluc- 
tance, and  fcattered  without  care,  with  which  the 
fudden  demands  of  defire  may  be  gratified,  the  ca- 
fual  freaks  of  fancy  indulged,  or  the  unexpected 
opportunities  of  benevolence  improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her  own  fault. 

There  is  another  poverty  to  which  the  rich  are  ex- 

pofed  with  lefs  guilt  by  the  officioumefs  of  others. 

Every  man,  eminent  for  exuberance  of  fortune,  is 
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furronnded  from  morning  to  evening,  and  from 
evening  to  midnight,  by  flatterers,  whole  art  of  adu- 
lation confifts  in  exciting  artificial  wants,  and  in 
forming  new  fchemes  of  profufion. 

'Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found  him- 
felf  in  poflcffion  of  a  fortune,  of  which  the  twen- 
tieth part  might  perhaps  have  made  him  rich.  His 
temper  is  eafy,  and  his  affections  foft;  he  receives 
every  man  with  kindnefs,  and  hears  him  with  credulity. 
'His  friends  took  care  to  fettle  him  by  giving  him  a 
wife,  whom,  having  no  particular  inclination,  he  ra- 
ther accepted  than  chofe,  becaufe  he  was  told  that 
(he  was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportionate  to 
his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires  or  admits 
Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little  fkill  in  compu- 
tation, and  none  of  his  friends  think  it  their  inte- 
reft  to  improve  it.  If  he  was  fuffered  to  live  by 
his  own  choice,  he  would  leave  every  thing  as  he 
finds  it,  and  pafs  through  the  world  diflinguifhed 
only  by  inoffenfive  gentlenefs.  But  the  miniflers 
of  luxury  have  marked  him  out  as  one  at  whofe  ex- 
pence  they  may  exercife  their  arts.  A  companion, 
who  had  juft  earned  the  names  of  the  Italian  matters, 
runs  from  fale  to  fale,  and  buys  pictures,  for  which 
Mr.  Tranquil  pays,  without  enquiring  where  they 
fhall  be  hung.  Another  fills  his  garden  with  fla- 
mes, which  Tranquil  wifhes  away,  but  dares  not 
remove.  One  of  his  friends  is  learning  architec- 
ture by  building  him  a  houfe,  which  he  pafTed  by, 
and  enquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  another  has 
been  for  three  years  digging  canals  and  raifing 
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mounts,  cutting  trees  down  in  one  place,  and  plant- 
ing them  in  another,  on  which  Tranquil  looks  with 
ferene  indifference,  without  aflcing  what  will  be  the 
coft.  Another  proje&or  tells  him  that  a  water- 
work,  like  that  of  Verfailles^  will  complete  the 
beauties  of  his  feat,  and  lays  his  draughts  before 
him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes  upon  them,  and  the 
artift  begins  his  explanations  ;  Tranquil  raifes  no 
objections,  but  orders  him  to  begin  the  work,  that 
he  may  efcape  from  talk  which  he  docs  not  under- 
ftand. 

Thus  a  thoufand  hands  are  bufy  at  his  expence, 
without  adding  to  his  pleafures.  He  pays  and  re* 
ceives  vifits,  and  has  loitered  in  publick  or  in  foli- 
tude,  talking  in  fummer  of  the  town,  and  in  winter 
of  the  country,  without  knowing  that  his  fortune  is 
impaired,  till  his  fleward  told  him  this  morning, 
that  he  could  pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by 
mortgaging  a  manor. 
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NUMB.  74.    SATURDAY,  September  15,  1759, 

IN  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  me- 
mory is  made  the  mother  of  the  mufes,  by 
which  the  matters  of  ancient  wifdom,  perhaps, 
meant  to  {hew  the  neceffity  of  ftoring  the  mind  co- 
pioufly  with  true  notions,  before  the  imagination 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  form  fictions  or  collect  embeli 
lifhments;  for  the  works  of  an  ignorant  poet  can  af- 
ford nothing  higher  than  pleafing  found,  and  fiction 
is  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  "difplay  the  treafures  of 
memory. 

The  neceffity  of  memory  to  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  Mniverfally  allowed, 
fo  that  fcarcely  any  other  of  the  mental  faculties  are 
commonly  confidered  as  necefTary  to  a  ftuclent :  he 
that  admires  the  proficiency  of  another,  always  at- 
tributes it  to  the  happinefs  of  his  memory ;  and  he 
that  laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wiflj 
'  that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  power  of  retention  is 
weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  knowledge 
muft  be  vain ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  ignorance,  I  may,  perhaps,  afford  con- 
folation  to  fome  that  have  fallen  too  ealily  into  de- 
fpondence,  by  obferving  that  fuch  weaknefs  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  rare,  and  that  few  have  reafon  to, 
complain  of  nature  as  unkindly  {paring  of  the  gifts 
pf  memory. 
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In  the  common  bufinefs  of  >/<:_,  \\e  find  the  me- 
mory of  one  like  that  oi  another,  and  honeftly  im- 
pute omiffions  not  to  involuntary  forgetfulnefs,  but 
culpable  in  a  v.\,  ration;  but  in  literary  inquiries,  failure 
is  imputed  rather  to  want  of  memory  than  of  dili- 
gence. 

We  confider  ourfelves  as  defective  in  memory, 
either  becaufe  we  remember  lefs  than  we  defire,  or 
lefs  than  we  fuppofe  others  to  remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers,  with 
which  no  man  can  be  fatisfied  who  meafures  them 
by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by  what  he  can  defire. 
He  whofe  mind  is  moft  capacious,  finds  it  much  too 
narrow  for  his  wifhes :  he  that  remembers  mod,  re- 
members little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  He 
therefore  that,  after  the  perufal  of  a  book,  finds 
few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  is  not  to  confider 
the  difappointment  as  peculiar  to  himfelf,  or  to 
refign  all  hopes  of  improvement,  becaufe  he  does 
not  retain  what  even  the  author  has  perhaps  for- 
gotten. 

He  \vho  compares  his  memory  with  that  of 
others,  is  often  too  hafty  to  lament  the  inequa- 
lity. Nature  has  fometimes,  indeed,  afforded  ex- 
amples of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gigantick  me- 
mory. Scaliger  reports  of  himfelf,  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  could  repeat  above  an  hundred  verfes, 
having  once  read  them ;  and  Earthicus  declares, 
that  he  wrote  his  Comment  upon  Claudian  without 
confulting  the  text.  But  not  to  have  fuch  degrees 
of  memory,  is  no  more  to  be  lamented,  than  not 
to  have  the  ftrength  of  Hercules,  or  the  fwiftnefs  of 
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Achilles.  He  that,  in  the  diftribution  of  good,  has 
an  equal  {hare  with  common  men,  may  juflly  be 
contented.  Where  there  is  no  ftriking  difparity, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  of  two  which  remembers 
moil,  and  Hill  more  difficult  to  difcover  which  reads 
with  greater  attention,  which  has  renewed  the  firft 
impreflion  by  more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what 
accidental  combination  of  ideas  either  mind  might 
have  united  any  particular  narrative  or  argument  to 
its  former  flock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distributed, 
fo  often  deceives  our  truft,  that  almoft  every  man 
attempts,  by  fome  artifice  or  other,  to  fecure  its 
fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in  the 
margin  of  their  books,  the  moft  important  paflages, 
the  flrongefl  arguments,  or  the  brighteft  fentiments. 
Thus  they  load  their  minds  with  fuperfluous  atten- 
tion, reprefs  the  vehemence  of  curiofity  by  ufelefs 
deliberation,  and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the 
current  of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reafon,  and  at 
laft  clofe  the  volume,  and  forget  the  paffages  and 
marks  together. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  perfuaded,  that 
nothing  is  certainly  remembered  but  what  is  tran- 
fcribed ;  and  they  have  therefore  patted  weeks  and 
months  in  transferring  large  quotations  to  a  com- 
mon-place book.  Yet,  why  any  part  of  a  book, 
which  can  be  confulted  at  pleafure,  ihould  be  co- 
pied, I  was  never  able  to  difcover.  The  hand 
has  no  clofer  correfpondence  with  the  memory  than 
the  eye.  The  a£t  of  writing  itfclf  diftrads  the 
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thoughts,  and  what  is  read  twice  is  commonly  bet- 
ter remembered  than  what  is  tranfcribed.  This 
method  therefore  confumes  time  without  affifting 
memory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention. 
No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage,  who  is  not 
able,  at  pleafure,  to  evacuate  his  mind,  or  who 
brings  not  to  his  author  an  intellect  defecated  and 
pure,  neither  turbid  with  care,  nor  agitated  by 
pleafure.  If  the  repofitories  of  thought  are  al- 
ready full,  what  can  they  receive  ?  If  the-  mind  is 
employed  on  the  paft  or  future,  the  book  will  be 
held  before  the  eyes  in  vain.  What  is  read  with 
delight  is  commonly  retained,  becaufe  pleafure  al- 
ways fecures  attention  -,  but  the  books  which  are 
confulted  by  occafional  neceffity,  and  perufed  with 
impatience,  feldom  leave  any  traces  on  the  mind. 
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NUMB.  75.   SATURDAY,  September  22,  i  -59. 

IN  the  time  when  Baffora  was  confidered  as  the 
fchool  of  AJia,  and  flourished  by  the  reputation 
of  its  profeffors  and  the  confluence  of  its  ftudents, 
among  the  pupils  that  liftened  round  the  chair  of 
Albumazar  was  Gelaleddin,  a  native  of  Tauris  in 
Perjia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his  manners  and 
beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundlefs  curiofity,  incef- 
fant  diligence,  and  irrefiftible  genius,  of  quick  ap- 
prehenfion  and  tenacious  memory,  accurate  with- 
out narrownefs,  and  eager  for  novelty  without  in- 
conftancy. 

No  fooner  did  Gelaleddln  appear  at  BaJJora,  than 
his  virtues  and  abilities  raifed  him  to  diftinftion. 
He  paffed  from  clafs  to  clafs,  rather  admired  than 
envied  by  thofe  whom  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs 
left  behind  ;  he  was  confulted  by  his  fellow-ftuclents 
as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admitted  as  a  competent 
auditor  to  the  conferences  of  the  fages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  paffed  through  all  the 
exercifes  of  probation,  Gelaleddln  was  invited  to  a 
profeflbr's  feat,  and  entreated  to  increafe  the  fplen- 
dour  of  Ba/Jora.  Gelaleddln  affected  to  deliberate 
on  the  propofal,  with  which,  before  he  confidered 
it,  he  refolved  to  comply  ;  and  next  morning  retired 
to  a  garden  planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  fludents, 
and,  entering  a  folitary  walk,  began  to  meditate  upon 
his  future  life. 
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<f  If  I  am  thus  eminent,"  faid  he,  "  in  the  regions 
te  of  literature,  I  fhall  be  yet  more  confpicuous  in 
"  any  other  place  ;  if  I  fhould  now  devote  myfelf 
<{  to  ftudy  and  retirement,  I  muft  pafs  my  life  in. 
"  filence,  unacquainted  with  the  delights  of  wealth, 
"  the  influence  of  power,  the  pomp  of  greatnefs, 
'*  and  the  charms  of  elegance,  with  all  that  man 
"  envies  and  defires,  with  all  that  keeps  the  world 
t(  in  motion,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  or  the  fear  of 
"  lofing  it.  I  will  therefore  depart  to  Tauris,  where 
"  the  Per/tan  monarch  refides  in  all  the  fplendour 
"  of  abfolute  dominion  :  my  reputation  will  fly 
"  before  me,  my  arrival  will  be  congratulated  by 
"  my  kinfmen  and  my  friends ;  I  fhall  fee  the  eyes 
"  of  thofe  who  predict  my  greatnefs  fparkling  with 
c*  exultation,  and  the  faces  of  thofe  that  once 
"  defpifed  me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting 
"  kindnefs  by  artificial  fmiles.  I  will  fhew  my 
"  wifdom  by  my  difcourfe,  and  my  moderation  by 
"  my  filence ;  I  will  inftruft  the  modeft  with  eafy 
"  gentlenefs,  and  reprefs  the  oftentatious  by  feafon- 
"  able  fupercilioufnefs.  My  apartments  will  be 
"  crowded  by  the  inquifitive  and  the  vain,  by  thofe 
t(  that  honour  and  thofe  that  rival  me ;  my  name 
"will  foon  reach  the  court;  I  fhall  ftand  before 
"  the  throne  of  the  emperor ;  the  judges  of  the  law 
te  will  confefs  my  wifdom,  and  the  nobles  will  con- 
"  tend  to  heap  gifts  upon  me.  If  I  fhall  find  that 
"  my  merit,  like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity,  'or 
"  feel  myfelf  tottering  on  the  feat  of  elevation,  I 
•*  may  at  laft  retire  to  academical  obfcurity,  and 
"  become,  in  my  lowefl  (late,  a  profeflbr  of  Baf- 

Having 
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Having  thus  fettled  his  determination,  he  declared 
to  his  friends  his  defjgn  of  vifiting  Tauris,  and  favv 
with  more  pleafure  than  he  ventured  to  exprefs,  the 
regret  with  which  he  was  difmifled.  He  could  not 
bear  to  delay  the  honours  to  which  he  was  deftined, 
and  therefore  haftened  away,  and  in  a  fhort  time  en- 
tered the  capital  of  Perfia.  He  was  immediately 
immerfed  in  the  crowd,  and  palled  unobferved  to 
his  father's  houfe.  He  entered,  and  was  received, 
though  not  unkindly,  yet  without  any  excefs  of  fond- 
nefs  or  exclamations  of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in 
his  abfence,  fuffered  many  loffes,  and  Gelaleddin  was 
confidered  as  an  additional  burthen  to  a  falling  fa- 
mily. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  furprize,  he  began  to 
difplay  his  acquifitions,  and  pra&ifed  all  the  arts  of 
narration  and  difquifinon  :  but  the  poor  have  no 
leifure  to  be  pleafed  with  eloquence  ;  they  heard  his 
arguments  without  reflection,  and  his  plea  fan  tries 
\viihout  a  fmile.  He  then  applied  himfelf  fingly  to 
his  brothers  and  fitters,  but  found  them  all  chained 
down  by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes, 
and  infenfible  of  any  other  excellence  than  that  which 
could  bring  fome  remedy  for  indigence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Ge- 
laleddin was  returned,  and  he  fate  for  fome  days  in 
expectation  that  the  learned  would  vifit  him  for  con- 
fultation,  or  the  great  for  entertainment.  But  who 
will  be  pleafed  or  inflrudted  in  the  manfions  of  po- 
verty ?  He  then  frequented  places  of  publick  reforr, 
and  endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copioufnefs 
of  his  talk.  The  fpritely  were  filenced,  and  went 
away  to  cenfure  in  fome  other  place  his  arrogance 

and 
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and  his  pedanty ;  and  the  dull  liftened  quietly  for  a 
while,  and  then  wondered  why  any  man  Ihould  take 
pains  to  obtain  fo  much  knowledge  which  would 
never  do  him  good. 

He  next  folicited  the  vifiers  for  employment,  not 
doubting  but  his  fervice  would  be  eagerly  accepted. 
He  was  told  by  one  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in 
his  office ;  by  another,  that  his  merit  was  above  any 
patronage  but  that  of  the  emperor  ;  by  a  third,  than 
he  would  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  vifier, 
that  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great  ufe  m 
publick  bufinefs.  He  was  fometimes  admitted  to 
their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit  and  diffufed 
his  knowledge ;  but  he  obferved,  that  where,  by  en- 
deavour or  accident,  he  had  remarkably  excelled,  he 
was  feldom  invited  a  fecond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bajfora,  wearied  and  difguft- 
ed,  but  confident  of  refuming  his  former  rank,  and 
revelling  again  in  fatiety  of  praife.  But  he  who  had 
been  nesledted  at  Tauris*  was  not  much  regarded  at 

O  O 

Eaffora ;  he  was  confidered  as  a  fugitive,  who  re- 
turned only  becaufe  he  could  live  in  no  other  place  ; 
his  companions  found  that  they  had  formerly  over- 
rated his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  without  notice 
or  efteem. 


T  H  E    I  D  L  E  R.  N°  76. 


NUMB.  76.    SATURDAY,  September  29,   1759. 

To  tbs  IDLER. 

SIR, 

IWA  S  much  pleafed  with  your  ridicule  of  thofc 
(hallow  criticks,  vvhofe  judgement,  though  often 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  only  to  inferior 
beauties,  and  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  whole, 
judge  only  by  parts,  and  from  thence  determine  the 
merit  of  exteniive  works.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  critick  flill  worfe,  who  judges  by  narrow  rules, 
and  thofe  too  often  falfe,  and  which,  though  they 
ihould  be  true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  him 
but  a  very  little  way  toward  the  juft  eftimation  of 
the  fublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for  what- 
ever part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or  criticifed  by 
rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the  work  of  genius, 
which  implies  excellence  out  of  the  reach  of  rules. 
For  my  own  part,  I  profefs  myfelf  an  Idler,  and  love 
to  give  my  judgement,  fuch  as  it  is,  from  my  imme- 
diate perceptions,  without  much  fatigue  of  think- 
ing ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not 
thofe  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  vain  for  him  to 
endeavour  to  fuppl/  their  place  by  rules,  which  may 
enable  him  to  talk  more  learnedly,  but  not  to  dif- 
tinguilh  more  acutely.  Another  reafon  which  has 
leflened  my  affection  for  the  fludy  of  criticifm  is, 
that  criticks,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  debar  them- 

felves 
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felves  from  receiving  any  pleafure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  profefs  to  love  and 
admire  them  :  for  thefe  rules,  being  always  upper- 
moft,  give  them  fuch  a  propenfity  to  criticife,  that, 
inftead  of  giving  up  the  reins  of  their  imagination 
into  their  author's  hands,  their  frigid  minds  are  em- 
ployed in  examining  whether  the  performance  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art. 

To  thofe  who  are  refolved  to  be  criticks  in  fpite 
of  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  no  great  dif- 
pofition  to  much  reading  and  ftudy,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  them  to  aflame  the  character  of  connoifleur, 
which  may  be  purchafed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
that  of  a  critick  in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of  a 
few  names  of  painters,  with  their  general  chara&ers, 
with  a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they  may 
pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards making  a  very  notable  connoifleur. 

With  a  gentleman  of  this  caft,  I  vifited  laft  week 
the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  court ;  he  was  juft  returned 
from  Italy j  a  connoifleur  of  courfe,  and  of  courfe 
his  mouth  full  of  nothing  but  the  grace  of  Raffaellet 
the  purity  of  Domenicbino,  the  learning  of  Poujjln, 
the  air  of  Gutdo,  the  greatnefs  of  tafte  of  the  Cha- 
raches,  and  the  fublimity  and  grand  contorno  of 
'Michael  Angela  ;  with  all  the  reft  of  the  cant  of 
criticifm,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubility 
which  generally  thofe  orators  have  who  annex  no 
ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  pafling  through  the  rooms,  in  our 
way  to  the  gallery,  I  made  him  obferve  a  whole 
length  of  Charles  the  Firft  by  Vandyke,  as  a  perfect 

VOL.  VII.  X  reprefenia- 
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reprefentation  of  the  character  as  well  as  the  figure 
of  the  man.  He  agreed  it  was  very  fine,  but  it 
wanted  fpirit  and  contraft,  and  had  not  the  flow- 
ing line,  without  which  a  figure  could  not  poffibly 
be  graceful.  When  we  entered  the  gallery,  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  him  recollecting  his 
rules  by  which  he  was  to  crkicife  Raffadle.  I  fhall 
pafs  over  his  obfervation  of  the  boats  being  too 
little,  and  other  criticifms  of  that  kind,  till  we 
arrived  at  St.  Paul  preaching.  "  This,"  fays  he, 
"  is  efteemed  the  moft  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons  j 
what  noblenefs,  what  dignity,  there  is  in  that  figure 
of  St.  Paul!  and  yet  what  an  addition  to  that 
noblenefs  could  Raffaelle  have  given,  had  the  art 
of  contraft  been  known  in  his  time  !  but,  above 
all,  the  flowing  line,  which  conftitutes  grace  and 
beauty !  You  would  not  then  have  feen  an  up- 
right figure  (landing  equally  on  both  legs,  and 
both  hands  (tretched  forward  in  the  fame  direction, 
and  his  drapery,  to  all  appearance,  without  the 
leaft  art  of  difpofition."  The  following  picture  is 
the  Charge  to  Peter.  "  Here,"  fays  he,  "  are 
twelve  upright  figures ;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Raf- 
faelle  was  not  acquainted  with  the  pyramidal  prin- 
ciple \  He  would  then  have  contrived  the  figures 
in  the  middle  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  or 
the  figures  at  the  extremities  (looping  or  lying, 
which  would  not  only  have  formed  the  group  into- 
the  (hape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewife  contrafted  the 
Handing  figures.  "  Indeed,"  added  he,  "  I  have 
often  lamented  that  fo  great  a  genius  as  Raffadle 
not  lived  in  this  enlightened  age,  fince  the  art 

has 
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has  been  reduced  to  principles,  and  had  had  his 
education  in  one  of  the  modern  academies ;  what 
glorious  works  might  we  then  have  expedted  from 
his  divine  pencil !" 

I  fhall  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my  friend's  ob- 
fervations,  which,  I  fuppoie,  you  are  now  able  to 
continue  by  yourfelf.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that, 
at  the  fame  time  that  great  admiration  is  pretended 
for  a  name  of  fixed  reputation,  objections  are  raifed 
againft  thofe  very  qualities  by  which  that  great  name 
was  acquired. 

Thofe  criticks  are  continually  lamenting  that 
Raffaelle  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony  of 
Rubens,  or  the  light  and  Ihadow  of  Rembrant,  with- 
out confidering  how  much  the  gay  harmony  of 
the  former,  and  affectation  of  the  latter,  would 
take  from  the  dignity  of  Raffaelle ;  and  yet  Ru~ 
bens  had  great  harmony,  and  Rembrant  under- 
flood  light  and  fhadow  :  but  what  may  be  an  ex* 
cellence  in  a  lower  clafs  of  painting,  becomes  a 
blemifh  in  a  higher ;  as  the  quick,  fpritely  turn, 
which  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  epigrammatick  com- 
pofitions,  would  but  ill  fuit  with  the  majefty  of  he- 
roick  poetry. 

To  conclude ;  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infer, 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  faid,  that  rules  are  ab- 
folutely  unnecetfary  ;  but  to  cenfure  fcrupulofity,  a 
fervile  attention  to  minute  exadtnefs,  which  is  fome- 
times  inconfiftent  with  higher  excellency,  and  is  loft 
in  the  blaze  of  expanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  painting  a 
general  fubjedt.  By  inferting  this  letter,  perhaps 

X  a  you 
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you  will  incur  the  cenfure  a  man  would  deferve, 
whofe  bufinefs  being  to  entertain  a  whole  room, 
fliould  turn  his  back  to  the  company,  and  talk  to* 
a  particular  perfon. 

I  am,  S I  R,  &c. 


NUMB.  77.    SATURDAY,   October  6,  1759-. 


EASY  poetry  is  univerfally  admired  ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed,  by 
which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  be  pro- 
perly called  eafy.     Hcracehas  told  us,  that  k  is  fuch 
as  every  reader   hopes  to  equal,  but  after  long  labour 
finds   unattainable.     This   is   a   very   loofe    defcrip- 
tion,  in  which  only  the  effect  is   noted;    the  qua- 
lities  which   produce  this  effect  remain  to   be  in- 
veftigated. 

Eafy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts  are 
exprefied  without  violence  to  the  language.  The 
difcriminating  character  of  eafe  confifls  principally 
in  the  diction,  for  all  true  poetry  requires  that  the 
fentiments  be  natural.  Language  fuffers  violence 
by  harfti  or  by  daring  figures,  by  tra-nfpofition,  by 
unufual  acceptations  of  words,  and  by  any  licence, 
which  would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  profe. 
Where  any  artifice  appears  in  the  conftruCLion  of 
the  verfe,  that  verfe  is  no  longer  eafy.  Any  epithet 

which 
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which  can  be  ejected  without  diminution  of  the 
fenfe,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  fame  word,  and 
all  unufual,  though  not  ungrammatical  ftrudture  of 
fpeech,  deftroy  the  grace  of  eafy  poetry. 

The  fir  ft  lines  of  Popes's  Iliad  afford  examples  of 
many  licences  which  an  eafy  writer  muft  decline: 

Achilles  wrath)  to  Greece  the  direful  faring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  beav'nly  Goddefs  fing, 
The  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  ilain. 

In  the  firft  couplet  the  language  is  diftorted  by 
inverfions,  clogged  with  fuperfluities,  and  clouded 
by  a  harfh  metaphor;  and  in  the  fecond  there  are 
two  words  ufed  in  an  uncommon  fenfe,  and  two 
epithets  inferted  only  to  lengthen  the  line  ;  all  thefc 
practices  may  in  a  long  work  eafily  be  pardoned, 
but  they  always  produce  fome  degree  of  obfcurity 
and  ruggednefs. 

Eafy  poetry  has  been  fo  long  excluded  by  ambi- 
tion of  ornament,  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  that 
its  nature  feems  now  to  be  forgotten.  AfTedtation, 
however  oppofite  to  eafe,  is  fometimes  miftaken 
for  it :  and  thofe  who  afpire  to  gentle  elegance, 
colled:  female  phrafes  and  fafhionable  barbariims, 
and  imagine  that  ftyle  to  be  eafy  which  cuflom  has 
made  familiar.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who 
wrote  the  following  verfes  to  a  count efs  cutting  paper : 

Pallas  grew  w-p'rijh  once  and  odd^ 

She  would  not  do  the  leajl  right  thing 
Either  for  Goddefs  or  for  God, 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  fing. 
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Jove  frown'd,  and  "  Ufe  (he  cry'd)  thofe  eyes 

"•  So  fkilful,  and  thofe  hands  fo  taper  ; 
"  Do  fomethingexquifke  and  wile" — 

She  bow'd,  obey'd  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth, 

Thought  by  all  Heaven  a  burning  Jbame9 
What  doajbe  next,  but  bids  on  earth 

Her  Burlington  do  juft  the  fame  ? 

Patlai,  you  give  youvklfftrange  airs  ; 

But  fure  you'll  find  it  hard  to  fpoil 
The  fenfe  and  tafte  of  one  that  bears 

The  name  of  Savile  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas !  one  bad  example  fhown, 

How  quickly  all  the  fex  purfue  ! 
See,  madam  !  fee  the  arts  o'erthrovvn 

Between  John  Overton  and  you. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  eafy  poetry  to  be  undei> 
ftood  as  long  as  the  language  lads ;  but  modes  of 
fpeech,  which  owe  their  prevalence  only  to  modifh 
folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of  thofe  that  ufe  them,  die 
away  with  their  inventors,  and  their  meaning,  in  a 
few  years,  is  no  longer  known. 

Eafy  poetry  is  commonly  fought  in  petty  com- 
pofitions  upon  minute  fubjecls  ;  but  eafe,  though  it 
excludes  pomp,  will  admit  greatnefs.  Many  lines 
in  Cato's  foliloquy  are  at  once  eafy  and  fublime : 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  Heaven  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

•        —  If  there's  a  power  above  us, 

And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Thro'  all  her  works,  he  muft  delight  in  virtue, 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  muft  be  happy. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  eafe  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  fublimity  ; 
the  celebrated  ftanza  of  Cowley,  on  a  lady  elaborately 
tlrefled,  loles  nothing  of  its  freedom  by  the  fpirk  of 
che  fentiment : 

Th*  adorning  thee  with  fo  much  art 

Is  but  a  barb'rous  ikill, 
'Tis  like  the  poisoning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill/ 

Cowley  feems  to  have  pofTeffed  the  power  of  writ- 
ing eafily  beyond  any  other  of  our  poets  ;  yet  his 
purfuit  of  remote  thought  led  him  often  into  harih- 
nefs  of  expreffion.  Waller  often  attempted,  but  ftl- 
dom  attained  it ;  for  he  is  too  frequently  driven  into 
tranfpofitions.  The  poets,  from  the  time  of  Dry  den  9 
have  gradually  advanced  in  embellifliment,  and  con- 
fequently  departed  from  fimplicity  and  eafe. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of  eafy 
poetry,  would  be  indeed  to  opprefs  him  with  too 
hard  a  talk.  It  is  lefs  difficult  to  write  a  volume  of 
lines  fwelled  with  epithets,  brightened  by  figures, 
and  ftirTened  by  tranfpofitions,  than  to  produce  a  few 
couplets  graced  only  by  naked  elegance  and  fimple 
purity,  which  require  fo  much  care  and  Ikill,  that 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able,  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  obferve  the 
true  definition  of  eafy  poetry. 
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NUMB.  78.     SATURDAY,  October  13,  1759. 


1HAVE  pafled  the  fummer  in  one  of  thofc 
places  to  which  a  mineral  fpring  gives  the  idle 
and  luxurious  an  annual  reafon  for  reforting,  when- 
ever they  fancy  themfelves  offended  by  the  heat  of 
London.  What  is  the  true  motive  of  this  periodical 
affembly,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  difcover. 
The  greater  part  of  the  viiitants  neither  feel  difeafes 
nor  fear  them.  What  pleafure  can  be  expected 
more  than  the  variety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not, 
for  the  numbers  are  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too 
fmall  for  diverfion.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  fpy 
upon  the  reft,  they  all  live  in  continual  reftraint ;  and 
having  but  a  narrow  range  for  cenfure,  they  gratify 
its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  another. 

But  every  condition  has  fome  advantages.  In 
this  confinement,  a  fmaller  circle  affords  opportu- 
nities for  more  exact  obfervation.  The  glafs  that 
magnifies  its  object  contracts  the  fight  to  a  point; 
and  the  mind  muft  be  fixed  upon  a  fingle  character 
to  remark  its  minute  peculiarities.  The  quality  or 
habit  which  paffes  unobferved  in  the  tumult  of  fuc- 
ceffive  multitudes,  becomes  confpicuous  when  it  is 
offered  to  the  notice  day  after  day  ;  and  perhaps  I 
have,  without  any  diftinct  notice,  feen  thoufands 
like  my  late  companions;  for  when  the  fcene  can 
be  varied  at  pleafure,  a  flight  difguft  turns  us 

afide 
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afide  before  a  deep  impreffion   can   be  made  upon 
the  mind* 

There  was  a  feledt  fett,  fuppofed  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fuperiority  of  intellect,  who  always  palled 
the  evening  together.  To  be  admitted  to  their  con- 
verfation  was  the  highefl  honour  of  the  place  ;  many 
youths  afpired  to  diftinction,  by  pretending  to  occa- 
fional  invitations  ;  and  the  ladies  were  often  wifhing 
to  be  men,  that  they  might  partake  the  pleafures  of 
learned  fociety. 

I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  deftiny,  I  was, 
foon  after  my  arrival,  admitted  to  this  envied  party, 
which  I  frequented  till  I  had  learned  the  art  by  which 
each  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  affertor  of  uncontro- 
verted  truth ;  and  by  keeping  himfelf  out  of  the 
reach  of  contradiction  had  acquired  all  the  confi- 
dence which  the  confcioufnefs  of  irrefiftible  abili- 
ties could  have  given.  I  was  once  mentioning  a 
man  of  eminence,  and,  after  having  recounted  his 
virtues,  endeavoured  to  reprefent  him  fully,  by 
mentioning  his  faults.  Sir,  laid  Mr.  Steady,  that 
he  has  faults  I  can  eafily  believe,  for  who  is  without 
them  ?  No  man,  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innu- 
merable multitudes  that  fwarm  upon  the  earth,  however 
wife,  or  however  good,  who  has  not,  in  feme  degree, 
his  fail  ings  and  his  faults.  If  there  be  any  man  fault- 
lefs,  bring  him  forth  into  publick  view,  Jhew  him 
openly,  and  let  him  be  known ;  but  1  will  venture  to 
affirm,  and,  till  the  contrary  be  plainly  foewn,  Jhall 
always  maintain,  that  no  fuch  man  is  to  be  found. 
'Tell  not  me,  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfection ;  fuch 

talk 
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talk  is  for  thofe  that  are  fir  angers  in  the  world :  I  have 
jeen  feveral  nations,  and  con-ccrfed  'with  all  ranks  of 
people:  I  have  known  the  great  and  the  wean,  the  learn- 
ed and  tke  ignorant,  tbe  old  and  the  young,  the  clerical 
and  tbe  lay  ;  but  I  have  never  found  a  man  without  a 
fault ;  and  I  fuppofe  Jball  die  in  the  opinion,  that  to  be 
human  is  to  be  frail. 

To  all  this  nothing  could  beoppofed.  I  liftened 
with  a  hanging  head  •,  Mr.  Steady  looked  round  on 
the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  faw  every  eye  congra- 
tulating his  victory;  he  departed,  and  fpent  the  next 
morning  in  following  thofe  who  retired  from  the 
company,  and  telling  them,  with  injunctions  of  fe- 
crecy,  how  poor  Spritely  began  to  take  liberties  with 
men  wifer  than  himfelf;  but  that  he  fupprefled  him 
by  a  deciiive  argument,  which  put  him  totally  to 
lilence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  fly  remark  and  pithy  fen- 
tentioufnefs :  he  never  immerges  himfelf  in  the  ftream 
of  converfation,  but  lies  to  catch  his  companions  in 
the  eddy  :  he  is  often  very  fuccefsful  in  breaking 
narratives  and  confounding  eloquence.  A  gentle- 
man, giving  the  hiftory  of  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
made  mention  of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers  :  Then, 
faid  Dick,  Jhe  was  either  handfome  or  rich.  This 
obfervation  being  well  received,  Dick  watched  the 
progrefs  of  the  tale;  and,  hearing  of  a  man  loft  in  a 
fhip  wreck,  remarked,  that  no  man  was  ever  drowned 
upon  dry  land. 

Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquifite  fenfibility, 
\vhofe  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quicknefs  of  difcern- 
merit,  fubjecl:  him  to  impreffions  from  the  flighted 
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caufes;  and  who  therefore  paffes  his  life  between 
rapture  and  horror,  in  quiverings  of  delight,  or  con- 
vulfions  of  difgull.  His  emotions  are  too  violent  for 
many  words-,  his  thoughts  are  always  discovered  by 
exclamations.  Vile,  odious,  horrid,  detejlable,  and 
facet,  charming,  delightful,  ajtonijhing,  compoie  dmoft 
his  whole  vocabulary,  which  he  utters  with  various 
contortions  and  gefticulations,  not  eafily  related  or 
defcribed. 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who  utters 
nothing  but  quotations  •,  but  having  been,  I  fup- 
pofe,  too  confident  of  his  memory,  he  has  for 
Ibme  time  neglected  his  books,  and  his  flock 
grows  every  day  more  fcanty.  Mr.  Solid  has 
found  an  opportunity  every  night  to  repeat,  from 
tiudibras, 

Doubtlefs  the  pleafure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

and  from  Waller, 

Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  would  have  got, 
Were  it  but  known  that  they  difcreetly  blot. 

Dick  Mijly  is  a  man  of  deep  refearch,  and  for- 
cible penetration.  Others  are  content  with  fuper- 
ficial  appearances ;  but  Dick  holds,  that  there  is 
no  effed:  without  a  caufe,  and  values  bimfelf  upon 
his  power  of  explaining  the  difficult,  and  dif- 
playing  the  abftrufe.  Upon  a  difpute  among  us, 
which  of  two  young  drangers  was  more  beautitul, 
you,  fays  Mr.  Mifly*  turnir-g  to  me,  like  Ama- 
yanthia  better  than  Chloris.  /  do  not  wonder  at  tie 

fnjcrence, 
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preference,  for  the  caufe  is  evident  :  there  is  in  man 
a  perception  of  harmony,  and  a  fenfibility  of  perfection, 
which  touches  the  Jiner  fibres  of  the  mental  texture  ; 
and  before  reafon  can  defcend  from  her  throne,  to  pafs 
her  fentence  upon  the  things  compared \  drives  us  towards 
the  cbjeft  -proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an  impulfe 
gentle,  yet  irrefijlible  \  for  the  harmonick  fyftem  of  the 
Univerfe,  and  the  reciprocal  magnetifm  of  fimilar  na- 
tures, are  always  operating  towards  conformity  and 
•union  ;  nor  can  the  powers  of  the  foul  ceafe  from  agi- 
tation, till  they  find  fome thing  on  which  they  can  repofe. 
To  this  nothing  was  oppofed  ;  and  Amaranthia  was 
acknowledged  to  excel  Chloris. 

Of  the  reft  you  may  expedt  an  account  from, 

SIR,  yours, 
ROBIN 
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NUMB.  79.     SATURDAY,  October,  20,  1759. 

To  the   IDLE  R. 
SIR, 

YOUR  acceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  paint- 
ing, gives  me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few 
more  fketches  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 

Amongft  the  painters,  and  the  writers  on  painting, 
there  is  one  maxim  univerfally  admitted  and  conti- 
nually inculcated.  Imitate  nature  is  the  invariable 
rule;  but  I  know  none  who  have  explained  in  what 
manner  this  rule  is  to  be  underftood  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the 
moft  obvious  fenfe,  that  objedts  are  reprefented  na- 
turally when  they  have  fuch  relief  that  they  feem 
real.  It  may  appear  flrange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
fenfe  of  the  rule  difputed  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered, 
that,  if  the  excellency  of  a  painter  confifted  only  in 
this  kind  of  imitation,  painting  muft  lofe  its  rank, 
and  be  no  longer  confidered  as  a  liberal  art,  and 
filter  to  poetry,  this  imitation  being  merely  mecha- 
nical, in  which  the  floweft  intellect  is  always  fure  to 
fucceed  beft ;  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot 
(loop  to  drudgery,  in  which  the  underftandtng  has 
no  part ;  and  what  pretence  has  the  art  to  claim 
kindred  with  poetry,  but  by  its  powers  over  the  ima- 
gination ?  To  this  power  the  painter  of  genius  di- 
rects him ;  in  this  fenfe  he  ftudies  nature,  and  often 

arrives 
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arrives  at  his  end,  even  by  being  unnatural  in  the 
confined  fenfe  of  the  word. 

The  grand  ftyle  of  painting  requires   this  minute 
attention  to  be   carefully  avoided,  and  mud  be  kept 
as  feparate  from  it  as  the  flyle  of  poetry  from  that  of 
hiftory.      Poetical  ornaments    deilroy    that    air    of 
truth  and  plainnefs  which  ought  to  characterife   hif- 
tory  ;  but  the  verv  being  of  poetry  confifts  in  depart- 
ing from  this  plain  narration,  and   adopting  every 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  imagination.     To  de- 
lire  to  fee  the  excellences  of  each    ftyle   united,   to 
mingle  the  Dut^h  with  the  Italian  fchool,   is  to  join 
contrarieties  which  cannot  fubfiil  together,  and  which 
deftroy  the  efficacy  of  each  other.     The  Italian  at- 
tends only  to  the  invariable,  the  great   and  general 
ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  univerfal  na- 
ture ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  to  literal  truth 
and  a  minute  cxa&nefs  in  the  detail,   as  I  may  fay, 
of  nature  modified  by  accident.     The  attention  to 
thefe  petty  peculiarities  is  the  very  caufe  of  this  na- 
turalnefs  fo  much  admired  in  the   Dutch  pictures, 
•which,  if  we  fuppofe   it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly 
of  a  lower  order,  which  ought  to  give  place  to  a 
beauty  of  a  fuperior  kind,   fince  one  cannot  be  ob- 
tained but  by  departing  from  the  other. 

If  my  opinion  was  afked  concerning  the  works  of 
Michael  Angela,  whether  they  would  receive  any  ad- 
vantage from  poffeffing  this  mechanical  merit,  I 
ihould  not  fcruple  to  fay  they  would  not  only  re- 
ceive no  advantage,  but  would  lofe,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  erTed;  which  they  now  have  on  every  mind 
fufceptible  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works 
may  be  faid  to  be  all  genius  and  foul;  and  why 
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ihould  they  be  loaded  with  heavy  matter,  which  can 
only  counteract  his  purpofe  by  retarding  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  imagination  ? 

jf  this  opinion  Ihould  be  thought  one  of  the  wild 
extravagances  of  enthufialm,  I  fliall  only  fay,  that 
thofe  who  cenfure  it  are  not  converfant  in  the  works 
of  the  great  mailers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exa£t  degree  of  enthufiafm  that  the  arts  of 
painting  and  poetry  may  admit.  There  may  per- 
haps be  too  great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  too  great 
a  reftraint  of  imagination  ;  and  if  the  one  produces 
incoherent  moniters,  the  other  produces  what  is  full 
as  bad,  lifelefs  infipidity.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  paffions,  and  good  fenfe,  but  not  common 
fenfe,  mult  at  laft  determine  its  limits.  It  has  been 
thought,  and  I  believe  with  reafon,  that  Michael  An- 
gela fornetimes  tranfgrefled  thofe  limits;  and  I  think 
I  have  feen  figures  of  him  of  which  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  higheft 
degree  fublime  or  extremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius;  but  at 
leaft  he  had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  infipid, 
and  whatever  paffion  his  works  may  excite,  they  will 
always  efcape  contempt. 

What  I  have  had  under  confederation  is  the  fub- 
limeft  ftyle,  particularly  that  of  Michael  Angela,  the 
Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds  may  admit  of  this 
naturalnefs,  which  of  the  lowed  kind  is  the  chief 
merit ;  but  in  painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  higheit  ftyle 
has  the  leaft  of  common  nature. 

One  may  very  fafely  recommend  a  little  more  en- 
thufiafm to  the  modern  painters;  too  much  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  vice  of  the  prefent  age.  The  Italians 

feem 
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feem  to  have  been  continually  declining  in  this  re- 
fpedt  from  the  time  of  Michael  Angela  to  that  of 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  from  thence  to  the  very  bathos 
of  infipidity  to  which  they  are  now  funk ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  men- 
tioned the  Italian  painters  in  oppofition  to  the  Dutch, 
I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but  the  heads  of  the  old 
Roman  and  Bolognian  fchools ;  nor  did  I  mean  to  in- 
clude in  my  idea  of  an  Italian  painter,  the  Venetian 
fchool,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  the  Dutch  part  of 
the  Italian  genius.  I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  painters,  that,  however  excellent  they 
may  be  in  painting  naturally,  they  would  not  flatter 
themfelves  very  much  upon  it;  and  to  the  con- 
noifleurs,  that  when  they  fee  a  cat  or  a  fiddle  painted 
fo  finely,  that,  as  the  phrafe  is,  It  looks  as  if  you  could 
take  it  up,  they  would  not  for  that  reafon  imme- 
diately compare  the  painter  to  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angela* 
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NUMB.  80.     SATURDAY,  October  27,  1759. 

THAT  every  day  has  its  pains  and  forrows  is 
univerfally  experienced,  and  almoft  univer- 
fally  confefled ;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to  mourn- 
ful truths ;  if  we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  fliall 
find  that  every  day  has  likewife  its  pleafures  and  its 
joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is  again 
beginning  to  be  full,  and  the  rufticated  beauty  fees 
an  end  of  her  banilhment.  Thofe  whom  the  tyranny 
of  famion  had  condemned  to  pafs  the  fummer  among 
ihades  and  brooks,  are  now  preparing  to  return  to 
plays,  balls,  and  aflemblies,  with  health  reflored  by 
retirement,  and  fpirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languiftied  fome  months 
without  emotion  or  defire,  now  feels  a  fudden  reno- 
vation of  its  faculties.  It  was  long  ago  obferved  by 
Pythagoras,  that  ability  and  neceffity  dwell  near  each 
other.  She  that  wandered  in  the  garden  without 
fenfe  of  its  fragrance,  and  lay  day  after  day  ftretched 
upon  a  couch  behind  a  green  curtain,  unwilling  to 
wake,  and  unable  to  fleep,  now  fummons  her  thoughts 
to  confider  which  of  her  lad  year's  clothes  lhall  be 
feen  again,  and  to  anticipate  the  raptures  of  a  new 
fuit ;  the  day  and  the  night  are  now  filled  with  oc- 
cupation ;  the  laces,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn 
among  rufticks,  are  taken  from  the  boxes  and  re- 
viewed, and  the  eye  is  no  fooner  clofed  after  its  la- 
bours, than  whole  fhops  of  filk  bufy  the  fancy. 

VOL.  VII.  Y  But 
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But  happinefs  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known,  and 
very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day  of  de- 
parture a  week  is  always  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment and  reception  of  ceremonial  vifrts,  at  which 
nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  delights  of  Lon- 
don. The  lady  who  is  h aliening  to  the  fcene  of 
action  flutters  her  wings,  difplays  her  profpe&s  of  fe- 
licity, tells  how  fhe  grudges  every  moment  of  delay, 
and,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  whom  ilie  knows  con- 
demned to  flay  at  home,  is  fure  to  wonder  by  what 
arts  life  can  be  made  fupportable  through  a  winter 
in  the  country,  and  to  tell  how  often,  amidft  the  ex- 
tant of  an  opera,  ihe  ihall  pity  thofe  friends  whom 
fhe  has  left  behind.  Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is 
feldom  difappointed  ;  the  affected  indifference  of 
one,  the  faint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wifhes 
of  fome  openly  confefled,  and  the  fiknt  dejedtion  of 
the  reft,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of  her  own  fuperiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own  decep- 
tion, truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  fometimes  in- 
trude upon  the  mind.  They  who  have  already  en- 
joyed the  crowds  and  noife  of  the  great  city,  know 
that  their  defire  to  return  is  little  more  than  the  refi> 
leflhefs  of  a  vacant  mind,  that  they  are  not  fo  much 
led  by  hope  as  driven  by  difguft,  and  wifh  rather  to 
leave  the  country  than  to  fee  the  town.  There  is 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  paffenger  enwrapped  in 
filent  expectation,  whofe  joy  is  more  fincere,  and 
\vh  >fe  hopes  are  more  exalted.  The  virgin  whom 
the  laft  fummer  releafed  from  her  governefs,  and 
who  is  now  going  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
to  try  the  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  fufpefts  no 
fallacy  in  the  gay  reprefentation.  She  believes  her- 
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felf  pafling  into  another  world,  and  images  London  as 
an  elyfian  region,  where  every  hour  has  its  proper 
pleafure,  where  nothing  is  feen  but  the  blaze  of 
wealth,  and  nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  flat- 
tery ;  where  the  morning  always  rifes  on  a  Ihow,  and 
the  evening  clofes  on  a  ball ;  where  the  eyes  are  ufed 
only  to  fparkle,  and  the  feet  only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amufe  themfelves  on  the 
toad,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  be  dreaded,  and 
cautions  to  be  obferved.  She  hears  them  as  they 
heard  their  predeceflbrs,  with  incredulity  or  con- 
tempt. She  fees  that  they  have  ventured  and 
efcaped ;  and  one  of  the  pleafures  which  fhe  pro- 
mifes  herfelf  is  to  deleft  their  falfehoods,  and  b$ 
freed  from  their  admonitions. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  thofe  whom  we  do  not 
know,  becaufe  they  never  have  deceived  us.  The 
fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  liilen  to  the  Idler,  whom 
fhe  cannot  fufpedt  of  rivalry  or  malice  ;  yet  he  fcarcely 
expects  to  be  credited  when  he  tells  her,  that  her  ex- 
pectations will  likewife  end  in  difappointment. 

The  uniform  neceffities  of  human  nature  produce 
in  a  great  meafure  uniformity  of  life,  and  for  part  of 
the  day  make  one  place  like  another;  to  drefs  and 
to  undrefs,  to  eat  and  to  fleep,  are  the  fame  in  Lon- 
don as  in  the  country*  The  fupernumerary  hours 
have  indeed  a  great  variety  both  of  pleafure  and 
of  pain.  The  ftranger,  gazed  on  by  muhitudes  at 
her  firft  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the 
higheft  fummit  of  female  happinefs  ;  but  how  great 
is  the  anguifh  when  the  novelty  of  another  face  draws 
her  worfhipers  away  !  The  heart  may  leap  for  a  time 
a  fine  gown  ;  but  the  fight  of  a  gown  yet  finer 
Y  a  put* 
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puts  an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  firfl  row  at  an  opera 
two  hours  may  be  happily  pafled  in  liftening  to  the 
mufick  on  the  flage,  and  watching  the  glances  of  the 
company :  but  how  will  the  night  end  in  defpond- 
ency  when  Ihe,  that  imagined  herfelf  the  fovereign 
of  the  place,  fees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her 
chair  !  There  is  little  pleafure  in  converfation  to  her 
whofe  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  fecond  place;  and 
who  can  dance  with  eafe  or  fpirit  that  fees  Amaryllis 
led  out  before  her  ?  She  that  fancied  nothing  but  a 
fucceffion  of  pleafures,  will  find  herfelf  engaged  with- 
out defign  in  numberlefs  competitions,  and  mortified 
without  provocation  with  numberlefs  afflictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguifh  that  ardour  which 
I  wifh  to  moderate,  or  to  difcourage  thofe  whom  I 
am  endeavouring  to  reftrain.  To  know  the  world  is 
neceflary,  fince  we  were  born  for  the  help  of  one 
another;  and  to  know  it  early  is  convenient,  if  it  be 
only  that  we  may  learn  early  to  defpife  it.  She  that 
brings  to  London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  improve- 
ment, though  Ihe  mifles  her  hope  of  uninterrupted 
happinefs,  will  gain  in  return  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing knowledge  to  vivacity,  and  enlarging  innocence 
to  virtue. 
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AS  the  Englijh  army  was  paffing  towards  Quebec 
along  a  foft  favanna  between  a  mountain  and 
a  lake,  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  inland  re- 
gions flood  upon  a  rock  furrounded  by  his  clan, 
and  from  behind  the  fhelter  of  the  bufhes  con- 
templated the  art  and  regularity  of  European  war. 
It  was  evening,  the  tents  were  pitched  :  he  ob- 
ferved  the  fecurity  with  which  the  troops  refted  in 
the  night,  and  the  order  with  which  the  march 
\vas  renewed  in  the  morning.  He  continued  to 
purfue  them  with  his  eye  till  they  could  be  feen 
no  longer,  and  then  flood  for  fome  time  filent  and 
penfive. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  "  My  children 
"  (faid  he)  I  have  often  heard  from  men  hoary 
"  with  long  life,  that  there  was  a  time  when  our 
*'  anceflors  were  abfolute  lords  of  the  woods,  the 
ff  meadows,  and  the  lakes,  wherever  the  eye  can 
"  reach  or  the  foot  can  pafs.  They  fifhed  and 
"  hunted,  feafled  and  danced,  and  when  they 
"  were  weary  lay  down  under  the  firft  thicket, 
"  without  danger,  and  without  fear.  They  changed 
"  their  habitations  as  the  feafons  required,  con- 
*'  venience  prompted,  or  curiofity  allured  them ; 
"  and  fometimes  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  moun- 

Y  3  "  tain, 
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"  tain,  and  fometimes  fported   in  canoes  along  the 
"  coaft. 

<c  Many  years  and  ages  are  fuppofed  to  have 
et  been  thus  pafled  in  plenty  and  fecurity  ;  when, 
u  at  laft,  a  new  race  of  men  entered  our  country 
"  from  the  great  ocean.  They  inclofed  themfelves 
"  in  habitations  of  ftone,  which  our  anceftors 
fi  could  neither  enter  by  violence,  nor  deftroy  by 
"  fire.  They  iflued  from  thofe  faftneffes,  fome- 
<t  times  covered  like  the  armadillo  with  (hells, 
"  from  which  the  lance  rebounded  on  the  fhiker, 
"  and  fometimes  carried  by  mighty  beafts  which 
*'  had  never  been  feen  in  our  vales  or  forelts,  of 
"  fuch  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs,  that  flight  and  op- 
*'  pofition  were  vain  alike.  Thofe  invaders  ranged 
"  over  the  continent,  flaughtering  in  their  rage 
*'  thofe  that  refilled,  and  thofe  that  fubmitted,  in 
tf  their  mirth.  Of  thofe  that  remained,  fome  were 
ft  buried  in  caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  metals 
**  for  their  matters;  fome  were  employed  in  tilling 
"  the  ground,  of  which  foreign  tyrants  devour  the 
"  produce ;  and,  when  the  fword  and  the  mines 
'*  have  deilroyed  the  natives,  they  fupply  their 
'*  place  by  human  beings  of  another  colour,  brought 
"  from  fome  diftant  country  to  perilh  here  under 
"  toil  and  torture. 

ft  Some  there  are  who  boaft  their  humanity,  and 
"  content  themfelves  to  leize  our  chaces  and 
f<  fiflieries,  who  drive  us  from  every  track  of 
"  ground  where  fertility  and  pleafanrnefs  invite 
*'  them  to  fettle,  and  make  no  war  upon  us  except 
f  when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  lands. 

u  Others 
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"  Others  pretend  to  have  purchafed  a  right  .of 
"  residence  and  tyranny  ;  but  furely  the  iniblence 
"  of  fuch  bargains  is  more  orTenfive  than  the  avowed 
"  and  open  dominion  of  force.  What  reward  can 
**  induce  the  poflefibr  of  a  country  to  admit  a 
ft  ftranger  more  powerful  than  himfelf  ?  Fraud  or 
**  terror  muft  operate  in  fuch  contracts;  either  they 
"  promifed  protection  which  they  never  have  af- 
**  forded,  or  inftrud:ion  which  they  never  imparted. 
"  We  hoped  to  be  fecured  by  their  favour  from 
"  fome  other  evil,  or  to  learn  the.  arts  of  Europe, 
*s  by  which  we  might  be  able  to  fecure  ourfelves. 
"  Their  power  they  never  have  exerted  in  our  de- 
*'  fence,  and  their  arts  they  have  ftudioufly  con- 
"  cealed  from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only  to  de- 
**  ceive,  and  their  traffick  only  to  defraud  us. 
"  They  have  a  written  law  among  them,  of  which 
**  they  boaft  as  derived  from  Him  who  made  the 
*'  earth  and  fea,  and  by  which  they  profefs  to  be- 
**  lieve  that  man  will  be  made  happy  when  life 
**  lhall  forfake  him.  Why  is  not  this  law  cotn- 
*'  municated  to  us  ?  It  is  concealed  becaufe  it  is 
«'  violated.  For  how  can  they  preach  it  to  an 
"  Indian  nation,  when  I  am  told  that  one  of  its 
fl  firft  precepts  forbids  them  to  do  to  others 
"  what  they  would  not  that  others  Ihould  do  to 
"  them  > 

"  But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approaching 
'*  when  the  pride  of  urfurpatkm  fhall  be  crufhed, 
*«  and  the  cruelties  of  invafion  lhall  be  revenged. 
"  The  fons  of  rapacity  have  now  drawn  their 
ts  fwords  upon  each  other,  and  referred  their 
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"  claims  to  the  decifion  of  war ;  let  us  look  un- 
"  concerned  upon  the  flaughter,  and  remember 
"  that  the  death  of  every  European  delivers  the 
"  country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber ;  for  what 
"  is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  the  claim  of  the 
"  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to  the  fawn  ? 
"  Let  them  then  continue  to  difpute  their  title  to 
"  regions  which  they  cannot  people,  to  purchafe 
"  by  danger  and  blood  the  empty  dignity  of  do- 
"  minion  over  mountains  which  they  will  never 
"  climb,  and  rivers  which  they  will  never  pafs. 
"  Let  us  endeavour,  in  the  mean  time,  to  learn 
'*  their  difcipline,  and  to  forge  their  weapons ; 
•"  and,  when  they  (hall  be  weakened  with  mutual 
"  flaughter,  let  us  rulh  down  upon  them,  force 
"  their  remains  to  take  fheker  in  their  fhips,  and 
*;  reign  once  more  in  our  native  country," 
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To  the    IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

DISCOURSING    in   my    laft    letter    on    the 
different  practice  of   the  Italian  and    Dutch 
painters,  I  obferved,  that  "  the  Italian  painter  at- 
"  tends  only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  gene- 
*'  ral  ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  univerfal 


nature." 


I  was  led  into  the  fubjedt  of  this  letter  by  endea- 
vouring to  fix  the  original  caufe  of  this  condudt  of 
the  Italian  mafters.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  by  this 
choice  they  feledted  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation,  it  will  Ihew  how  much  their  principles  are 
founded  on  reafon,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  difcover 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  fuppofe  it  will  be  eafily  granted,  that  no  man 
can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beautiful  in  its 
kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  feen  only  one  of  that 
fpecies;  that  is  as  conclufive  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man figure  j  fo  that  if  a  man,  born  blind,  was  to 
recover  his  fight,  and  the  moft  beautiful  woman 
was  brought  before  him,  he  could  not  determine 
whether  ihe  was  handfome  or  not;  nor,  if  the  moft 
beautiful  and  moft  deformed  were  produced,  could 
he  any  better  determine  to  which  he  fhould  give 
the  preference,  having  feen  only  thofe  two.  To 

diftinguifh 
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diftinguifh  beauty,  then,  implies  the  having  feen 
many  individuals  of  that  .fpecies.  If  it  is  aiked, 
how  is  more  ikill  acquired  by  the  obfervation  of 
greater  numbers?  I  anfwer  that,  in  confequence  of 
having  feen  many,  the  power  is  acquired,  even  with- 
out feeking  after  it,  of  diftinguifhing  between  acci- 
dental blemiihes  and  excrefcences  which  are  conti- 
nually varying  the  furface  of  Nature's  works,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  Nature  moft  frequently 
produces,  and  always  feems  to  intend  in  her  produc- 
tions. 

Thus  amongft  the  blades  of  grafs  or  leaves  of 
the  fame  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  exactly 
alike,  yet  the  general  form  is  invariable  :  A  na- 
turalift,  before  he  chofe  one  as  a  fample,  would 
examine  many,  fince,  if  he  took  the  firft  that  oc- 
curred, it  might  have,  by  accident  or  otherwife, 
fuch  a  form  as  that  it  would  fcarcely  be  known  to 
belong  to  that  fpecies ;  he  felects,  as  the  painter 
does,  the  moft  beautiful,  that  is,  the  moft  general 
form  of  nature. 

Every  fpecies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vege- 
table creation  may  be  faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  deter- 
minate form  towards  which  nature  is  continually 
inclining,  like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  cen- 
ter; or  it  may  be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating 
in  different  directions  over  one  central  point,  and 
as  they  all  crofs  the  center,  though  only  one  paries 
through  any  other  point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that 
perfect  beauty  is  oftencr  produced  by  nature  than 
deformity;  I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  gene- 
ral, but  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To  in- 

., 
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fiance  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  is  beautiful  when  it  is 
ftrait;  this  then  is  the  central  form,  which  is  oftener 
found  than  either  concave,  convex,  or  any  other  irre- 
gular form  that  {hall  be  propofed.  As  we  are  then 
more  accuftomed  to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may 
conclude  that  to  be  the  reafon  why  we  approve  and 
admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  admire  cuftoms  and 
fafhions  of  drefs  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  we 
are  ufed  to  them;  fo  that  though  habit  and  cultom 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  beauty,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  caufe  of  our  liking  it :  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  if  we  were  more  ufed  to  deformity 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lofe  the  idea  now 
annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty;  as,  if  the 
whole  world  fliould  agree  that  yes  and  no  fhould 
change  their  meanings,  yes  would  then  deny,  and  no 
would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion 
pf  beauty  refpe&ing  different  fpecies,  or  to  fhew 
why  one  fpecies  is  more  beautiful  than  another,  it 
will  be  required  from  him  firit  to  prove  that  one 
fpecies  is  really  more  beautiful  than  another.  That 
we  prefer  one  to  the  other,  and  with  very  good  rea- 
fon, will  be  readily  granted;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  thence  that  we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form  ; 
for  we  have  no  criterion  of  form  by  which  to  deter- 
mine our  judgement.  He  who  fays  a  fwan  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more  than  that 
he  has  more  pleafure  in  feeing  a  fwan  than  a  dove, 
either  from  the  ftatelinefs  of  its  motions,  or  its  being 
4  a  more 
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a  more  rare  bird  ;  and  he  who  gives  the  preference 
to  the  dove,  does  it  from  fome  aflbciation  of  ideas 
of  innocence  that  he  always  annexes  to  the  dove; 
but,  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  preference  he  gives 
to  one  or  the  other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particu- 
lar gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve, 
or  direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit 
of  his  imagination  he  fhall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of 
form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting  him- 
felf,  and  find  at  laft  that  the  great  Mother  of  Na« 
ture  will  not  be  fubje&ed  to  fuch  narrow  rules. 
Among  the  various  reafons  why  we  prefer  one  part 
of  her  works  to  another,  the  moft  general,  I  be- 
lieve, is  habit  and  cuftom;  cuftom  makes,  in  a  cer- 
tain fenfe,  white  black,  and  black  white;  it  is  cuf- 
tom ajone  determines  our  preference  of  the  colour 
of  the  Europeans  to  the  Ethiopians;  and  they,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  prefer  their  own  colour  to  ours.  I 
fuppofe  nobody  will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters 
were  to  paint  the  goddefs  of  beauty,  but  that  he 
would  reprefent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat 
nofe,  and  woolly  hair;  and,  it  feems  to  me,  he  would 
adt  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  not:  for  by  what 
criterion  will  any  one  difpute  the  propriety  of  his 
idea  ?  We,  indeed,  fay,  that  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ethio- 
pian ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  reafon  we  have  for 
it,  but  that  we  are  more  accuftomed  to  it.  It  is 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  beauty  is  poflefled  of  attractive 
powers,  which  irrefiftibly  feize  the  correfponding 
mind  with  IQVC  and  admiration,  fince  that  argu- 
ment 
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ment  is  equally  conclufive  in  favour  of  the  white 
and  the  black  philofopher. 

The  black  and  white  nations  muft,  in  refpeft  of 
beauty,  be  coniidered  as  of  different  kinds,  at  lead 
a  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind ;  from  one  of 
which  to  the  other,  as  I  obferved,  no  inference  can 
be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  beauty : 
that  novelty  is  a  very  fufficient  reafon  why  we 
fhould  admire,  is  not  denied;  but  becaufe  it  is 
uncommon,  is  it  therefore  beautiful  ?  The  beauty 
that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we  prefer  one 
bird  to  another,  though  of  the  fame  form,  on  ac- 
count of  its  colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
argument,  which  reaches  only  to  form.  I  have 
here  confidered  the  word  beauty  as  being  properly 
applied  to  form  alone.  There  is  a  neceffity  of 
fixing  this  confined  fenfe ;  for  there  can  be  no  ar- 
gument, if  the  fenfe  of  the  word  is  extended  to 
every  thing  that  is  approved.  A  rofe  may  as  well 
be  faid  to  be  beautiful,  becaufe  it  has  a  fine  fmell, 
as  a  bird  becaufe  of  its  colour.  When  we  apply 
the  word  beauty  we  do  not  mean  always  by  it  a 
more  beautiful  form,  but  fomething  valuable  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  ufefulnefs,  colour,  or  any 
other  property.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  a  beautiful 
animal ;  but,  had  a  horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a 
tortoife,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  then 
efteemed  beautiful. 

A  fitnefs  to  the  end  propofed,  is  faid  to  be 
another  caufe  of  beauty ;  but  fuppofing  we  were 
proper  judges  of  what  form  is  the  moft  proper 
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in  an  animal  to  conflitute  flrength  or  fwiftnefs, 
we  always  determine  concerning  its  beauty,  be- 
fore we  exert  our  understanding  to  judge  of  its  fit- 
nefs. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  fpe- 
cies  with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful ;  and 
that  preference  is  given  from  cuflom,  or  fome  af- 
fociation  of  ideas  :  and  that,  in  creatures  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  beauty  is  the  medium  or  center  of  all  va- 
rious forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary  :  if  it 
has  been  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attending  to 
the  invariable  and  general  ideas  of  nature,  pro- 
duces beauty,  he  mult,  by  regarding  minute  parti- 
cularities and  accidental  difcriminations,  deviate 
from  the  univerfal  rule,  and  pollute  his  canvas  with 
deformity. 
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NUMB.  83.     SATURDAY,  November  17,   1759. 
To  the   I  D  L  E  R. 

S  1  R, 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  forgotten  that  many  weeks 
ago  I  promifed  to  fend  you  an  account  of  my 
companions  at  the  Wells.  You  would  not  deny 
me  a  place  among  the  moft  faithful  votaries  of 
idlenefs,  if  you  knew  how  often  I  have  recolledled 
my  engagement,  and  contented  myfelf  to  delay  the 
performance  for  fome  reafon  which  I  durft  not  ex- 
amine becaufe  I  knew  it  to  be  falfe ;  how  often  I 
have  fet  down  to  write,  and  rejoiced  at  interrup- 
tion ;  and  how  often  I  have  praifed  the  dignity  of 
refolution,  determined  at  night  to  write  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  referred  it  in  the  morning  to  the  quiet 
hours  of  night. 

I  have  at  laft  begun  what  I  have  long  wifhed  at 
an  end,  and  find  it  more  eafy  than  I  expedted  to 
continue  my  narration. 

Our  afiembly  could  boaft  no  fuch  conftellation 
of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  band  of  aflbciates.  We 
had  among  us  no  Selden,  Falkland,  or  Vvaller  ;  but 
we  had  men  not  lefs  important  in  their  own  eyes, 
though  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  the  publick;  and  many 
a  time  have  we  lamented  the  partiality  of  mankind, 
and  agreed  that  men  of  the  deepeft  enquiry  fome- 
times  let  their  difcoveries  die  away  in  filence,  that 
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the  moft  cornprehenfive  obfervers  have  feldom  op- 
portunities of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  that 
modeft  merit  paffes  in  the  crowd  unknown  and  un- 
heeded. 

One  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  fociety  was  SIM 
SCRUPLE,  who  lives  in  a  continual  equipoife  of 
doubt,  and  is  a  conftant  enemy  to  confidence  and 
dogmatifm.  Sim's  favourite  topick  of  converfation 
is  the  narrownefs  of  the  human  mind,  the  falla- 
cioufnefs  of  our  fenfes,  the  prevalence  of  early  pre- 
judice, and  the  uncertainty  of  appearances.  Sim 
has  many  doubts  about  the  nature  of  death,  and  is 
fometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  fenfation  may 
furvive  motion,  and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel 
though  he  cannot  flir.  He  has  fometimes  hinted 
that  man  might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a  qua- 
druped ;  and  thinks  it  would  be  very  proper,  that  at 
the  Foundling  Hofpital  fome  children  Ihould  be  in- 
clofed  in  an  apartment  in  which  the  nurfes  fhould 
be  obliged  to  walk  half  upon  four  and  half  upon 
two,  that  the  younglings,  being  bred  without  the 
prejudice  of  example,  might  have  no  other  guide 
than  nature,  and  might  at  lad  come  forth  into  the 
world  as  genius  (hould  direct,  erect  or  prone,  on  two 
legs  or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien  and  fluency  of  talk 
was  DICK  WORMWOOD,  whofe  fole  delight  is  to 
find  every  thing  wrong.  Dick  never  enters  a  room 
but  he  (hews  that  the  door  and  the  chimney  are  ill- 
placed.  He  never  walks  into  the  fields  but  he  finds 
ground  ploughed  which  is  fitter  for  pafture.  He  is 
always  an  enemy  to  the  prefent  falhion.  He  holds 
that  all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  foon 
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be  deftroyed  by  the  ufe  of  tea.  He  triumphs  when 
he  talks  on  the  preient  fyftem  of  education,  and 
tell  us  with  great  vehemence,  that  we  are  learning 
words  when  we  mould  learn  things.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion that  we  fuck-in  errors  at  the  nurfe's  breaft, 
and  thinks  it  extremely  ridiculous  that  children 
fhould  be  taught  to  ufe  the  right  hand  rather  than 
the  left. 

BOB  STURDY  confiders  it  as  a  point  of  honour 
to  fay  again  what  he  has  once  faid,  and  wonders 
how  any  man  that  has  been  known  to  alter  his  opi- 
nion, can  look  his  neighbours  in  the  face.  Bob  is 
the  moft  formidable  difputant  of  the  whole  com- 
pany ;  for  without  troubling  himfelf  to  fearch  for 
reafons,  he  tires  his  antagonift  with  repeated  affirma- 
tions. When  Bob  has  been  attacked  for  an  hour 
with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  reafon,  and 
his  petition  appears  to  all  but  himfelf  utterly  un- 
tenable, he  always  clofes  the  debate  with  his  firft 
declaration,  introduced  by  a  flout  preface  of  con- 
temptuous civility.  "  All  this  is  very  judicious; 
"  you  may  talk,  Sir,  as  you  pleafe;  but  I  will  dill 
"  fay  what  I  faid  at  firft."  Bob  deals  much  in  uni- 
verfals,  which  he  has  now  obliged  us  to  let  pafs 
without  exceptions.  He  lives  on  an  annuity,  and 
holds  that  there  are  as  many  thieves  as  traders ;  he  is 
of  loyalty  uniliaken,  and  always  maintains,  that  he 
who  fees  a  Jacobite  fees  a  rafcal. 

PHIL  GENTLE  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudenefs  of 
contradiction  and  the  turbulence  .of  debate.  Phil 
has  no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore  willingly 
catches  from  the  laft  fpeaker  fuch  as  he  (hall  drop. 
This  inflexibility  of  ignorance  is  eafily  accommo- 
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dated  to  any  tenet;  his  only  difficulty  is,  when  the 
difputants  grow  zealous,  how  to  be  of  two  contrary 
opinions  at  once.  If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his 
judgement,  he  has  the  art  of  diftribut'mg  his  atten- 
tion and  his  fmiles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each 
thinks  him  of  his  own  party;  but  if  he  is  obliged 
to  fpeak,  he  then  obferves  that  the  queftion  is  dif- 
ficult; that  he  never  received  fo  much  pleafure  from 
a  debate  before ;  that  neither  of  the  controvertifts 
could  have  found  his  match  in  any  other  company; 
that  Mr.  Wormwood's  affertion  is  very  well  fupport- 
ed,  and  yet  there  is  great  force  in  what  Mr.  Scruple 
advanced  againft  it.  By  this  indefinite  declaration 
both  are  commonly  fatisned;  for  he  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humour;  and  he  that  has  felt  his 
own  weaknefs  is  very  glad  to  have  efcaped  fo  well. 

I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

ROBIN  SPRITELY. 
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BIOGRAPHY  is,  of  the  various  kinds  of  nar- 
rative writing,  that  which  is  moft  eagerly  read, 
and  moft  eafily  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  life. 

In  romances,  when  the  wild  field  of  poflibility 
lies  open  to  invention,  the  incidents  may  eafily  be 
made  more  numerous,  the  viciffitudes  more  fudden, 
and  the  events  more  wonderful;  but  from  the  time 
of  life  when  fancy  begins  to  be  over-ruled  by  rea- 
fon  and  corrected  by  experience,  the  moft  artful  tale 
raifes  little  curiofity  when  it  is  known  to  be  falfe; 
thougk  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fometimes  read  as  a 
model  of  a  neat  or  elegant  ftyle,  not  for  the  fake  of 
knowing  what  it  contains,  but  how  it  is  written;  or 
thofe  that  are  weary  of  themfelves,  may  have  re* 
courie  to  it  as  a  pleafing  dream,  of  which,  when, 
they  awake,  they  voluntarily  difmifs  the  images  from 
their  minds. 

The  examples  and  events  of  hiftory  prefs.  indeed, 
upon  the  mind  with  the  weight  of  truth  •,  but  when 
they  are  repofited  in  the  memory,  they  are  ofrener 
employed  for  ihew  than  ufe,  and  rather  diverlify 
converfation  than  regulate  life.  Few  are  engaged 
in  fuch  fcenes  as  give  them  opportunities  of  grow- 
ing wifer  by  the  downfal  of  ftatefmen  or  the  defeat 
of  generals.  The  ftratagems  of  war,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  with  the  fame  indifference  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a  fairy 
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region.  Between  falfehood  and  ufelefs  truth  there 
is  little  difference.  As  gold  which  he  cannot  fpend 
will  make  no  man  rich,  Ib  knowledge  which  he  can- 
not apply  will  make  no  man  wife. 

The  mifchievous  confequences  of  vice  and  folly, 
of  irregular  deiires  and  predominant  paffions,  are 
befl  difcovered  by  thofe  relations  which  are  levelled 
with  the  general  furface  of  life,  which  tell  not  how 
any  man  became  great,  but  how  he  was  made  hap- 
py; not  how  he  loft  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but 
how  he  became  difcontented  with  himfelf. 

Thofe  relations  are  therefore  commonly  of  moft 
value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  ftory.  He 
that  recounts  the  life  of  another,  commonly  dwells 
moft  upon  confpicuous  events,  leflens  the  fami- 
liarity of  his  tale  to  increafe  its  dignity,  fhews  his 
favourite  at  a  diftance,  decorated  and  magnified 
like  the  ancient  actors  in  their  tragick  drefs,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a 
hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  faid  by  a  French 
prince,  That  no  man  'was  a  hero  to  the  few  ants  of  his 
chamber,  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  man  is  yet 
Jefs  a  hero  to  himfelf.  He  that  is  moft  elevated 
above  the  crowd  by  the  importance  of  his  employ- 
ments, or  the  reputation  of  his  genius,  feels  himfelf 
affected  by  fame  or  bufinefs  but  as  they  influence 
his  domeftick  life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  fame  faculties  and  the  fame  fenfes,  have  no  lefs 
iimilitude  in  their  pains  and  pleafures.  The  fenfa- 
tions  are  the  fame  in  all,  though  produced  by  very 
different  occafions.  The  prince  feels  the  fame  pain 
when  an  invader  feizes  a  province,  as  the  farmer 
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when  a  thief  drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal 
in  themfelves  will  appear  equal  in  honeft  and  im- 
partial biography;  and  thole  whom  fortune  or  na- 
ture place  at  the  greateft  diftance  may  afford  inftruc- 
tion  to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  leaft  the  firfl 
qualification  of  an  hiitorian,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth;  and  though  it  may  be  plaufibly  objected  that 
his  temptations  to  difguife  it  are  equal  to  his  op- 
portunities of  knowing  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  impartiality  may  be  expected  with  equal  con- 
fidence from  him  that  relates  the  paffages  of  his 
own  life,  as  from  him  that  delivers  the  tran factions 
of  another. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes  mif- 
take,  but  fortifies  veracity.  What  we  collect  by 
conjecture,  and  by  conjecture  only  can  one  man 
judge  of  another's  motives  or  fentiments,  is  eafily 
modified  by  fancy  or  by  defire ;  as  objects  imper- 
fectly difcerned  take  forms  from  the  hope  or  fear  of 
the  beholder.  But  that  which  is  fully  known  can- 
not be  falfified  but  with  reluctance  of  underftand- 
ing,  and  alarm  of  confcience:  of  undemanding, 
the  lover  of  truth;  of  confcience,  the  fentinel  of 
virtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either  his 
friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wilhes  either  to  exalt  his 
praife  or  aggravate  his  infamy  ;  many  temptations 
to  falfehood  will  occur  in  the  difguife  of  paffions, 
too  fpecious  to  fear  much  refiftance.  Love  of 
virtue  will  animate  panegyrick,  and  hatred  of 
•wickednefs  imbitter  cenfure.  The  zeal  of  grati- 
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tude,  the  ardour  of  patriotifm,  fondncfs  for  an 
opinion,  or  fidelity  to  a  party,  may  eafily  over- 
power the  vigilance  of  a  mind  habitually  well 
difpofed,  and  prevail  over  unaffifted  and  unfriended 
veracity. 

But  he  that  fpeaks  of  himfelf  has  no  motive  to 
falfehood  or  partiality  except  felf-love,  by  which 
all  have  fo  often  been  betrayed,  that  all  are  on  the 
watch  againft  its  artifices.  He  that  writes  an  apo- 
logy for  a  fingle  action,  to  confute  an  accufation,  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  favour,  is  indeed  always  to  be 
fufpe&ed  of  favouring  his  own  caufe ;  but  he  that 
fits  down  calmly  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life 
for  the  admonition  of  pofterity,  or  to  amuie  himfelf, 
and  leaves  this  account  unpublifhed,  may  be  com- 
monly prefumed  to  tell  truth,  fince  falfehood  cannot 
appeafe  his  own  mind,  and  fame  will  not  be  heard 
beneath  the  tomb. 
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NUMB.  85,     SATURDAY,  December  T,  1759. 

ONE  of  the  peculiarities  which  diftinguifh  the 
prefent  age  is  the  multiplication  of  books. 
Every  day  brings  new  advertifements  of  literary 
undertakings,  and  we  are  flattered  with  repeated 
promifes  of  growing  wife  on  eafier  terms  than  our 
progenitors. 

How  much  either  happinefs  or  knowledge  is  ad- 
vanced by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is  not  very 
eafy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not 
before,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  mailer. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleafing  ways, 
may  very  properly  be  loved  as  a  benefactor ;  and  he 
that  fupplies  life  with  innocent  amufement,  will  be 
certainly  carefTed  as  a  pleafing  companion. 

But  few  of  thole  who  fill  the  world  with  books, 
have  any  pretenfions  to  the  hope  either  of  pleafing 
or  infh'u&ing.  They  have  often  no  other  tafk  than 
to  lay  two  books  before  them,  out  of  which  they 
compile  a  third,  without  any  new  materials  of  their 
own,  and  with  very  little  application  of  judgement 
to  thofe  which  former  authors  have  fupplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  ufelefs  I  do  not  aflert. 
Particles  of  fcience  are  often  very  widely  fcattered. 
Writers  of  extenfive  comprehenfion  have  incidental 
remarks  upon  topicks  very  remote  from  the  prin- 
cipal fubjedt,  which  are  often  more  valuable  than 
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formal  treatifes,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  promifed  in  the  title.  He  that 
collects  thofe  under  proper  heads  is  very  laudably 
employed,  for  though  he  exerts  no  great  abilities  in 
the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progrefs  of  others,  and 
by  making  thus:  eafy  of  attainment  which  is  already 
written,  may  givefome  mind,  more  vigorous  or  more 
adventurous  than  his  own,  leifure  for  new  thoughts 
and  original  defigns. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  the  prefs 
have  been  feldom  made  at  any  great  expence  of  time 
or  inquiry,  and  therefore  only  ferve  to  diftradt  choice 
without  fupplying  any  real  want. 

It  is  obfcrved  that  a  corrupt  fociety  has  many  laws; 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  an 
ignorant  age  has  many  books.  When  the  treafures  of 
ancient  knowledge  lie  unexamined,  and  original 
authors  are  negledted  and  forgotten,  compilers  and 
plagiaries  are  encouraged,  who  give  us  again  what 
we  had  before,  and  grow  great  by  letting  before  us 
what  our  own  floth  had  hidden  from  our  view. 

Yet  are  not  even  thefe  writers  to  be  indifcrimU 
natcly  cenfured  and  rejected.  Truth  like  beauty 
varies  its  fafhions,  and  is  bed  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent dreffes  to  different  minds  ;  and  he  that  recalls 
the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part  of  learning 
which  time  has  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly  faid  to 
advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the 
manners  of  nations  vary,  new  topicks  of  perfua- 
fion  become  neceffary,  and  new  combinations  of 
imagery  are  produced  ;  and  he  that  can  accommo- 
date himfelf  to  the  reigning  tafte,  may  always  have 
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readers  who  perhaps  would  not  have  looked  upon 
better  performances. 

To  exadt  of  every  man  who  writes  that  he  ihould 
fay  fomethino  new,  would  be  to  reduce  authors  to 
a  fmall  number ;  to  oblige  the  moft  fertile  genius 
to  fay  only  what  is  new,  would  be  to  contrad:  his 
volumes  to  a  few  pages.  Yet,  furely,  there  ought 
to  be  fome  bounds  to  repetition  ;  libraries  ought  no 
more  to  be  heaped  for  ever  with  the  fame  thoughts 
differently  expreffed,  than  with  the  fame  books  dif- 
ferently decorated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  thefe  fecondary  writers 
produce  is  feldom  of  any  long  duration.  As  they 
owe  their  exiflence  to  change  of  faihion,  they  com- 
monly difappear  when  a  new  faihion  becomes  pre- 
valent. The  authors  that  in  any  nation  lad  from 
age  to  age  are  very  few,  becaufe  there  are  very  few 
that  have  any  other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they 
catch  hold  on  prefent  curiofity,  and  gratify  fome 
accidental  defire,  or  produce  fome  temporary  con- 
veniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may  defpair 
of  future  fame,  they  ought  at  lead  to  forbear  any 
prefent  mifchief.  Though  they  cannot  arrive  at 
eminent  heights  of  excellence,  they  might  keep 
themfelves  harmlefc.  They  might  take  care  to  in- 
form themfelves  before  they  attempt  to  inform 
others,  and  exert  the  little  influence- which  they  have 
for  honeft  purpofes. 

But  fuch  is  the  prefent  flate  of  our  literature, 
that  the  ancient  fage,  who  thought  a  great  book  a 
great  evil,  would  now  think  the  multitude  of  books 
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a  multitude  of  evils.  He  would  confider  a  bulky 
writer  who  engroffed  a  year,  and  a  fwarm  of  pam- 
phleteers who  dole  each  an  hour,  as  equal  waders  of 
human  life,  and  would  make  no  other  difference  be- 
tween them,  than  between  a  bead  of  prey,  and  a 
fl'ght  of  locuds. 


NUMB.  86.     SATURDAY,  Augufl  n,  1759. 

To     the     IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

A  M  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds 
are  vacant,  our  difpofitions  gay,  our  acquaintances 
numerous,  and  our  relations  fplendid.  We  confi- 
dered  that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its  youth  ;  that 
the  firft  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety  and  revel,  and 
refolved  to  fee  the  fhews  and  feel  the  joys  of 
London  before  the  increafe  of  our  family  fhould 
confine  us  to  domedick  cares  and  domeftick  plea* 
fures. 

Little  time  was  fpent  in  preparation  ;  the  coach 
was  named!  d,  and  a  few  days  brought  us  to  London, 
and  we  alighted  at  a  lodging  provided  for  us  by 
Mifs  Bidd\'  Trifie,  a  maiden  niece  of  my  hufband's 
father,  where  we  found  apartments  on  a  fecond  floor, 
which  my  coufm  told  us  would  ferve  us  till  we 
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could  pleafe  ourfelves  with  a  more  commodious  and 
elegant  habitation,  and  which  fhe  had  taken  at  a 
very  high  price,  becaufe  it  was  not  worth  the  while 
to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  fo  fhort  a  time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
clothes  were  made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired;  but 
IVlifs  Trifle  had  fo  induflrioufly  given  notice  of  our 
arrival  to  all  her  acquaintance,  that  I  had  the  morti- 
fication next  day  of  feeing  the  door  thronged  with 
painted  coaches  and  chairs  with  coronets,  and  was 
obliged  to  receive  all  my  hulband's  relations  on  a 
fecond  floor. 

inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  fome  ad- 
vantage :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments  ftirnifned 
a  fubjedt  for  converfadon,  which,  without  fome  fuch 
help,  we  fhould  have  been  in  danger  of  wanting. 
Lady  Stately  told  us  how  many  years  had  pafled 
fmce  fhe  climbed  fo  many  fteps.  Mifs  Airy  ran  to 
the  window,  and  thought  it  charming  to  fee  the 
walkers  fo  little  in  the  Itreet ;  and  Mifs  Gentle  went 
to  try  the  fame  experiment,  and  fcreamed  to  find 
herfelf  fo  far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove,  and 
therefore  all  gave  me  advice  about  a  proper  choice. 
One  ftreet  was  recommended  for  the  purity  of  its  air, 
another  for  its  freedom  from  noife,  another  for  its 
nearnefs  to  the  park,  another  becaufe  there  was  but 
a  ftep  from  it  to  all  places  of  diverfion,  and  another, 
becaufe  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the  town  and 
country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recommenda- 
tion with  a  look  of  curioiity  while  it  was  made,  and 
of  acquiefcence  when  it  was  concluded,  but  in  my 

heart 
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heart  felt  no  other  defire  than  to  be  free  from  the 
difgrace  of  a  fecond  floor,  and  cared  little  where  I 
ftioukl  fix,  if  the  apartments  were  fpacious  and 
fplendid, 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Mifs  Trifle  was 
difpatched  to  find  a  lodging.  She  returned  in  the 
afternoon,  with  an  account  of  a  charming  place,  to 
which  my  hufband  went  in  the  morning  to  make  the 
contract.  Being  young  and  unexperienced,  he  took 
with  him  his  friend  Ned  £>uid,  a  gentleman  of  great 
fldll  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  fees,  at  a  fingle 
glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  commended  or  cen- 
fured.  Mr.  Quick,  at  the  firft  view  of  the  houfe, 
declared  that  it  could  not  be  inhabited,  for  the  fun 
in  the  afternoon  fhone  with  full  glare  on  the  windows 
of  the  dining-room. 

Mifs  Trifle  went  out  again,  and  foon  difcovered 
another  lodging,  which  Mr.  Quick  went  to  furvey, 
and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind  Ihould  blow 
from  the  eaft,  all  the  fmoke  of  the  city  would  be 
driven  upon  it. 

A  magnificent  fet  of  rooms  was  then  found  in 
one  of  the  fireets  near  Weflminjler-Endge^  which  Mifs 
Trifle  preferred  to  any  which  fhe  had  yet  feen ;  but 
Mr.  Quick,  having  mufed  upon  it  for  a  time,  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  too  much  expofed  in  the 
morning  to  the  fogs  that  rife  from  the  river. 

Thus  Mr.  ^uick  proceeded  to  give  us  every  day 
new  teftimonies  of  his  tafte  and  circumfpecYton ; 
fometimes  the  ftreet  was  too  narrow  for  a  double 
range  01  coaches;  fometimes  it  was  an  obfcure  place, 
not  inhabited  by  perfons  of  quality.  Some  places 
were  dirty,  and  fome  crowded  ;  in  fome  houfes  the 
2  furniture 
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furniture  was  ill-fuited,  and  in  others  the  flairs  were 
too  narrow.  He  had  fuch  fertility  of  objections  that 
Mifs  Trifle  was  at  laft  tired,  and  defifted  from  all  at- 
tempts for  our  accommodation. 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  ftill  continued  to  fee  my 
company  on  a  fecond  floor,  and  am  aiked  twenty 
times  a  day  when  1  am  to  leave  thofe  odious  lodg- 
ings, in  which  1  live  tumultuouily  without  pleafure, 
and  expenfively  without  honour.  My  hufband 
thinks  fo  highly  of  Mr.  Quick,  that  he  cannot  be 
perfuaded  to  remove  without  his  approbation  ;  and 
Mr.  ^uick  thinks  his  reputation  raifed  by  the 
multiplication  of  difficulties. 

In  this  diftrefs  to  whom  can  I  have  recourfe?  I 
find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  difappointment,  by 
the  fight  of  pleafures  which  I  cannot  partake,  and 
the  poffeffion  of  riches  which  I  cannot  enjoy.  Dear 
Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  hufband  th.it  he  is  trifling 
away,  in  fuperfluous  vexation,  the  few  months 
which  cuftom  has  appropriated  to  delight;  that  ma- 
trimonial quarrels  are  not  eafily  reconciled  between 
thofe  that  have  no  children;  that  wherever  we 'fettle 
he  muil  always  find  fome  inconvenience ;  but  no- 
thing is  fo  much  to  be  avoided  as  a  perpetual  ftate 
of  enquiry  and  fufpence. 

I  am,    SI  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

PEGGY  HEARTLESS. 


NUMB* 
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NUMB.  87.    SATURDAY,  December  15,   1759* 

OF  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.  Every  novelty  appears  more 
wonderful  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing  with 
which  experience  or  teflimony  have  hitherto  ac- 
quainted us ;  and  if  it  pafles  further  beyond  the  no- 
tions that  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  form,  it  be- 
comes at  laft  incredible. 

We  feldom  coniider  that  human  knowledge  is  very 
narrow,  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance, 
that  uncommon  conjunctures  of  caufes  produce  rare 
effects,  or  that  what  is  impoffible  at  one  time  or 
place  may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always 
eafier  to  deny  than  to  enquire.  To  refufe  credit 
confers  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  fuperiority, 
which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  affume  when 
it  may  be  gained  fo  cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  at- 
tention from  evidence,  and  declining  the  fatigue  of 
comparing  probabilities.  The  mod  pertinacious 
and  vehement  demonftrator  may  be  wearied  in  time 
by  continual  negation  ;  and  incredulity,  which 
an  old  poet,  in  his  addrefs  to  Raleigh,  calls  the  ivit 
of  fools,  cbtnnds  the  argument  which  it  cannot 
anfwer,  as  woolfacks  deaden  arrows  though  they  can- 
not repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  flighted  as 
fabulous,  till  more  frequent. voyages  have  confirmed 
their  veracity;  and  it  may  reafonably  be  imagined, 

that 
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that  many  ancient  hiftorians  are  nnjuflly  iufpeded 
of  falfehood,  becaufe  our  own  times  afford  nothing 
that  refembles  what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed  us 
that  there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the  wife  lay 
down  upon  the  burning  pile  only  to  mix  her  allies 
with  thofe  of  her  hufoand,  we  fliould  have  thought 
it  a  tale  to  be  told  with  that  of  Endymlori's  commerce 
with  the  Moon.  Had  only  a  tingle  traveller  related 
that  many  nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  fhould 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  and  of  the 
Ph&nix  equally  credible.  But  of  black  men  the 
numbers  are  too  great  who  are  now  repining  under 
Englijh  cruelty,  and  the  cuftom  of  voluntary  crema- 
tion is  not  yet  loft  among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives  will  either  to  men  or  women  ap- 
pear more  incredible  than  the  hiftories  of  the 
Amazons ;  of  female  nations  of  whofe  conftitution  it 
was  the  efiential  and  fundamental  law,  to  exclude 
men  from  all  participation  either  of  publick  affairs 
or  domeftick  bufinefs;  where  female  armies  marched 
under  female  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harveft,  female  partners  danced  together,  and  female 
wits  diverted  one  another. 

Yet  feveral  ages  of  antiquity  have  tranfmitted  ac- 
counts of  the  Amazons  of  Caucafus\  and  of  the 
Amazons  of  America,  who  have  given  their  name  to 
their  greateft  river  in  the  world.  Condamine  lately 
found  fuch  memorials,  as  can  be  expected  among  er- 
ratick  and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  re- 
corded only  by  tradition,  and  mew  fwarms  fettling 
in  the  country  from  time  to  time,  confufe  and  efface 
all  traces  of  former  times. 

To 
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To  die  with  hufbands,  or  to  live  without  them, 
are  the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence  and  mo- 
deration of  European  ladies  have,  in  all  ages,  equal- 
ly declined  ;  they  have  never  been  allured  to  death 
by  the  kindnefs  or  civility  of  the  politeil  nations, 
nor  has  the  rcughnefs  and  brutality  of  more  favage 
countries  ever  provoked  them  to  doom  their  male 
aflbciates  to  irrevocable  banilhment.  The  Bohemian 
matrons  are  laid  to  have1  made  one  ihort  ftruggle 
for  fuperiority,  but  inftead  of  banifhing  the  men 
they  contented  themfelves  with  condemning  them  to 
fervile  offices ;  and  their  conftitution  thus  left  im- 
perfect, was  quickly  overthrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  clafs  of  Englijh  women 
from  whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of  Amazonian 
ufurpation.  The  old  maids  feem  neareft  to  inde- 
pendence, and  moft  likely  to  be  animated  by  re- 
venge againlt  maiculine  authority  ;  they  often  fpeak 
of  men  with  acrimonious  vehemence,  but  it  is  fel- 
dom  found  that  they  have  any  fettled  hatred  againft 
them,  and  it  is  yet  more  rarely  obferved  that  they 
have  any  kindnefs  for  each  other.  They  will  not 
eafily  combine  in  any  plot ;  and  if  they  mould 
ever  agree  to  retire  and  fortify  themfelves  in 
caftles  or  in  mountains,  the  fentinel  will  betray  the 
pafles  in  fpite,  and  the  garrifon  will  capitulate  upon 
eafy  terms,  if  the  befiegers  have  handfome  fword- 
knots,  and  are  well  fupplied  with  fringe  and 
lace. 

The  gamefters,  if  they  were  united,  would  make 
a  formidable  body ;  and  fince  they  confider  men  only 
as  beings  that  are  to  lofe  their  money,  they  might 

live 
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live  too;ether  without  any  wim  for  the  orFicioufnefs 

O  * 

of  gallantry  or  the  delights  of  diversified  converfa- 
tion.  But  as  nothing  would  hold  them  together 

O  O 

but  the  hope  of  plundering  one  another,  their 
government  would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  men  would  need  only  to  neglect  them, 
and  they  would  pcrilh  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  civil 
war. 

1  do  not  mean  to  cenfure  the  ladies  of  England  as 

o 

defective  in  knowledge  or  in  fpirit,  when  1  fuppofe 
them  unlikely  to  revive  the  military  honours  of  their 
lex.  The  character  of  the  ancient  Amazons  was 
rather  terrible  than  lovely  ;  the  hand  could  not  be 
very  delicate  that  was  only  employed  in  drawing  the 
bow  and  brandilhing  the  battle  axe ;  their  powci- 
was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  de- 
formed by  ferocity,  and  their  example  only  fliews 
that  men  and  women  live  beil  together. 


VOL.  VII. 
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NUMB.  88.     SATURDAY,  December  22,  1759. 


WHEN  the  philofophers  of  the  laft  age  were 
firft  congregated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great 
expectations  were  raifed  of  the  fudden  progrefs  of 
ufeful  arts ;  the  time  was  fuppofed  to  be  near,  when 
engines  Ihould  turn  by  a  perpetual  motion,  and 
health  be  fecured  by  the  univerfal  medicine ;  when 
learning  Ihould  be  facilitated  by  a  real  character, 
and  commerce  extended  by  Ihips  which  could  reach 
their  ports  in  defiance  of  the  temped. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  flow.  The  Society 
met  and  parted  without  any  vifible  diminution  of 
the  miferies  of  life.  The  gout  and  ftone  were  ftill 
painful,  the  ground  that  was  not  plowed  brought  no 
harveft,  and  neither  oranges  nor  grapes  would  grow 
upon  the  hawthorn.  At  laft,  thole  who  were  difap- 
pointed  began  to  be  angry ;  thofe  likewife  who 
hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  men  who  had  depreciated,  perhaps  with 
too  much  arrogance,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
And  it  appears  from  foine  of  their  earlieft  apologies, 
that  the  philofophers  felt  with  great  fenfibility  the 
unwelcome  importunities  of  thoie  who  were  daily 
aflung,  "  What  have  ye  done?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  compared 
with  what  fame  had  been  fullered  to  promife ;  and 
the  queftion  could  only  be  anfwered  by  general  apo- 
logies and  by  new  hopes,  which,  when  they  were 

fruftrated* 
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fruftrated,  gave  a  new  occafion  to  the  fame  vexatious 
enquiry. 

This  fatal  queflion  has  difturbed  the  qdiet  of  many- 
other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
too  flridtly  enquires  what  he  has  done,  can  very 
feldom  receive  from  his  own  heart  fuch  an  account 
as  will  give  him  fatisfaction. 

We  do  not  indeed  fo  often  difappoint  others  as 
ourfelves.  We  not  only  think  more  highly  than 
others  of  our  own  abilities,  but  allow  ourfelves  to 
form  hopes  which  we  never  communicate,  and  pleafe 
our  thoughts  with  employments  which  none  ever 
will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which  we  are 
never  expected  to  rife  ;  and  when  our  days  and  years 
have  paffed  away  in  common  bufinefs  or  common 
amufements,  and  we  find  at  laflthat  we  have  fuffered 
our  purpofes  to  fleep  till  the  time  of  action  is  pad, 
we  are  reproached  only  by  our  own  reflections ;  nei- 
ther our  friends  nor  our  enemies  wonder  that  we 
live  and  die  like  the  reft  of  mankind ;  that  we  live 
without  notice,  and  die  without  memorial ;  they 
know  not  what  taik  we  had  propofed,  and  therefore 
cannot  difcern  whether  it  is  finifhed. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what  he 
has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effeft  which  muft  al- 
ways follow  the  comparifon  of  imagination  with 
reality  ;  he  will  look  with  contempt  on  his  Own  un- 
importance, and  wonder  to  what  purpofe  he  came 
into  the  world ;  he  will  repine  that  he  fhall  leave 
behind  him  no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he 
has  added  nothing  to  the  fyftem  of  life,  but  has 
glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd j  without 
any  effort  for  diftindtion. 

A  a  a  Man 
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Man  is  feldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  of 
his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does  little  only 
becaufe  every  individual  is  a  very  little  being.  He 
is  better  content  to  want  diligence  than  power,  and 
fooner  confefles  the  depravity  of  his  will  than  the  im- 
becillity  of  his  nature. 

From  this  miftaken  notion  of  human  greatnefs  it 
proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made 
great  advances  in  wifdom  fo  loudly  declare  that  they 
defpife  themfelves.  If  I  had  ever  found  any  of  the 
felf-contemners  much  irritated  or  pained  by  the  con- 
fcioumefs  of  their  meannefs,  I  fhould  have  given 
them  confolation  by  obferving,  that  a  little  more 
than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expefted  from  a 
being,  who  with  refped:  to  the  multitudes  about  him 
is  himfelf  little  more  than  nothing.  Every  man  is 
obliged  by  the  Supreme  Matter  of  the  univerfe  to 
improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  which  are 
afforded  him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  fuch 
abilities  as  are  beftowed  upon  him.  But  he  has  no 
reafon  to  repine,  though  his  abilities  are  fmall  and 
his  opportunities  few.  He  that  has  improved  the 
virtue,  or  advanced  the  happinefs  of  one  fellow-crea- 
ture, he  that  has  afcertained  a  fingle  moral  propofi- 
tion,  or  added  one  ufeful  experiment  to  natural 
knowledge,  may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform- 
ance, and,  with  refpedt  to  mortals  like  himfelf,  may 
demand,  like  Augujlus,  to  be  difmifTed  at  his  de- 
parture with  applaufe. 


NUMB, 
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NUMB.  89.     SATURDAY,  December  29,  1759. 


*J  aV/pjt?.  EpICT. 

HO  W  evil  came  into  the  world  ;  for  what 
reafon  it  is  that  life  is  overfpread  with  fuch 
boundlefs  varieties  of  mifery  ;  why  the  only  thinking 
being  of  this  globe  is  doomed  to  think  merely  to  be 
wretched,  and  to  pafs  his  time  from  youth  to  age  in 
fearing  or  in  fuffering  calamities,  is  a  queftion  which 
philofophers  have  long  afked,  and  which  philofophy 
could  never  anfwer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  mifery  and  fin  were 
produced  together.  The  depravation  of  human  will 
"was  followed  by  a  diforder  of  the  harmony  of  na- 
ture; and  by  that  providence  which  often  places 
antidotes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  poifons,  vice  was 
checked  by  mifery,  left  it  Ihould  fwell  to  univerfal 
and  unlimited  Dominion. 

A  flate  of  innocence  and  happinefs  is  fo  remote 
from  all  that  we  have  ever  feen,  that  though  we 
can  eafily  conceive  it  poffible,  and  may  therefore 
hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  fpeculations  upon  it  muft 
be  general  and  confufed.  We  can  difcover  that 
where  there  is  univerfal  innocence,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  univerfal  happinefs  ;  for  why  (hould  af* 
flidtions  be  permitted  to  infeft  beings  who  are  not 
in  danger  of  corruption  from  bleffings,  and  where 
there  is  no  ule  of  terrour  nor  caufe  of  puniihment? 

A  a  3  But 
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But  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  our  fenfes  afTault  us, 
and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  fhould  pafs  on  from 
crime  to  crime,  heedlefs  and  remorfelefs,  if  mifery 
did  not  fland  in  our  way,  and  our  own  pains  ad- 
monifh  us  of  our  folly. 

Almoft  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left  among  us, 
is  the  apparent  effect  of  phyfical  evil. 

Goodnefs  is  divided  by  divines  into  fobernefs, 
righteoufnefs,  and  godlinefs.  Let  it  be  examined 
how  each  of  thefe  duties  would  be  practifed  if  there 
were  no  phyfical  evil  to  enforce  it. 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the  for- 
bearance of  pleafure;  and  if  pleafure  was  not  followed 
by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it  ?  We  fee  every  hour 
thofe  in  whom  the  defire  of  prefent  indulgence  over- 
powers all  fenfe  of  paft  and  all  foreiight  of  future 
mifery.  In  a  remimon  of  the  gout,  the  drunkard  re- 
turns to  his  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his  feaft ;  and 
if  neither  difeafe  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dreaded, 
every  one  would  fink  down  in  idle  fenfuality,  with- 
out any  care  of  others,  or  of  himfelf.  To  eat  and 
drink,  and  lie  down  to  fleep,  would  be  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  mankind. 

Righteoufnefs,  or  the  fyftem  of  focial  duty,  may 
be  fubdiyided  into  juftice  and  charity.  Of  juftice 
one  of  the  Heathen  fages  has  fhewn,  with  great 
acutenefs,  that  it  was  imprefTed  upon  mankind 
only  by  the  inconveniences  which  injuftice  had  pro- 
duced. "  In  the  firft  ages,"  fays  he,  "  men  acted 
"  without  any  rule  but  the  impulfe  of  defire  ;  they 
u  pradtifed  injuftice  upon  others,  and  fuffered  it 
"  from  others  in  their  turn ;  but  in  time  it  wa$ 
"  difcovered,  that  the  pain  of  fuffering  wrong  was 
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f(  greater  than  the  pleafure  of  doing  it ;  and  man- 
"  kind,  by  a  general  compact,  fubmitted  to  the  re- 
*'  flraint  of  laws,  and  refigned  the  pleafure  to  efcapc 
"  the  pain." 

Of  charity  it  is  fuperfluous  to  obfervc,  that  it 
could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want  j  for  of  a 
virtue  which  could  not  be  pradifed,  the  omiffion 
could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not  only  the  occa- 
fional  but  the  efficient  caufe  of  charity  ;  we  are  in- 
cited to  the  relief  of  mifery  by  the  confcioufnefs  that 
we  have  the  fame  nature  with  the  fufferer,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  the  fame  diftrefles,  and  may  fome- 
times  implore  the  fame  affiftance. 

Godlinefs,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Being,  and  extenfion  of  the 
thoughts  of  another  life.  The  other  life  is  future, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  is  inviiible.  None  would 
have  recourfe  to  an  invifible  power,  but  that  all 
other  fubjeds  have  eluded  their  hopes.  None  would 
fix  their  attention  upon  the  future,  but  that  they 
are  difcontented  with  the  prefent.  If  the  fenfes 
were  feafted  with  perpetual  pleafure,  they  would 
always  keep  the  mind  in  fubjedion.  Reafon  has  no 
authority  over  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us 
againft  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoccupied, 
religion  is  imprefled  upon  them,  and  the  firfl  years 
of  almoit  all  who  have  been  well  educated  are 
pafled  in  a  regular  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  piety. 
But  as  we  advance  forward  into  the  crowds  of  life, 
innumerable  delights  folicit  our  inclinations,  and 
innumerable  cares  diftrad  our  attention  ;  the  time 
of  youth  is  pafTed  in  noify  frolicks ;  manhood  is  led 
A  a  4  on 
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on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to  project ; 
the  diflblutenefs  of  pleafure,  the  inebriation  of  fuc- 
cefs,  the  ardour  of  expectation,  and  the  vehemence 
of  competition,  chain  down  the  mind  alike  to  the 
prefent  fcene,  nor  is  it  remembered  how  foon  this 
mift  of  trifles  muft  be  fcattered,  and  the  bubbles 
that  float  upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  loft  for  ever  in 
the  gulph  of  eternity.  To  thisconfideration  fcarcely 
any  man  is  awakened  but  by  fome  prefling  and  re- 
filllefs  evil.  The  death  of  thole  from  whom  he  de- 
rived his  pleafures,  or  to  whom  he  deftined  his 
pofleffions,  fome  difeafe  which  fliews  him  the  vanity 
of  all  external  acquilitions,  or  the  gloom  of  age, 
which  intercepts  his  profpects  of  long  enjoyment, 
forces  him  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  ftate,  and 
when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempefts  of  life  till 
his  flrength  fails  him,  he  Hies  at  laft  to  the  flicker  of 
religion. 

That  mifery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  expe- 
rience too  certainly  informs  us  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs 
certain  that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  mifery  produces 
far  the  greater  part.  Phyfical  evil  may  be  therefore 
endured  with  patience,  lince  it  is  the  caufe  of  moral 
good  ;  and  patience  itfelf  is  one  virtue  by  which  we 
are  prepared  for  that  {late  in  which  evil  (hall  be  no 
more. 
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IT  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  which  feems  to  have  lately  become 
more  frequent,  that  Englijh  oratory,  however  for- 
cible in  argument,  or  elegant  in  expreffion,  is  defi- 
cient and  inefficacious,  becaufe  our  fpeakers  want 
the  grace  and  energy  of  adlion. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  dcfirous 
to  refine  our  manners,  and  improve  our  faculties, 
fome  are  willing  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  our 
fpeakers.  We  have  had  more  than  one  exhortation 
to  ftudy  the  neglefted  art  of  moving  the  paflions, 
and  have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  our 
tongues,  however  feeble  in  themfelves,  may,  by 
the  help  of  our  hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  un- 
controulable  dominion  over  the  moft  ftubborn  au- 
dience, animate  the  infenfible,  engage  the  carelefs, 
force  tears  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  from  the 
avaricious. 

If  by  fleight  of  hand,  or  nimblenefs  of  foot,  all 
thefe  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  lhall  neg- 
ledl  to  attain  the  free  ufe  of  his  limbs  may  be  juft.ly 
cenfured  as  criminally  lazy.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
no  fpecimen  of  fuch  effects  will  eafily  be  (hewn. 
if  I  could  once  find  a  fpeaker  in  Change- Alky  raifing 
the  price  of  flocks  by  the  power  of  perfuafive 
geftures,  I  fhould  very  zealoufly  recommend  the 
iludy  of  his  art ;  but  having  never  feen  any  adion 
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by  which  language  was  much  affifted,  I  have  been 
hitherto  inclined  to  doubt  whether  my  countrymen 
are  not  blamed  too  haftily  for  their  calm  and  mo- 
tionlefs  utterance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their 
fpeech  with  action ;  but  why  fhould  their  example 
have  more  influence  upon  us  than  ours  upon  them  ? 
Cuftoms  are  not  to  be  changed  but  for  better. 
Let  thofe  who  defire  to  reform  us  fhew  the  benefits 
of  the  change  propofed.  When  the  Frenchman 
waves  his  hands  and  writhes  his  body  in  recounting 
the  revolutions  of  a  game  at  cards,  or  the  Neapo- 
litan^ who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  fhews  upon  -his 
fingers  the  number  which  he  mentions ;  I  do  not 
perceive  that  their  manual  exerciie  is  of  much  ufe, 
or  that  they  leave  any  image  more  deeply  impreffed 
by  their  buftle  and  vehemence  of  communication. 

Upon  the  Englijh  fiage  there  is  no  want  of  action  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  making  it  at  once  various  and 
proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency  to  become  ridi- 
culous, notwithftanding  all  the  advantages  which 
art  and  ftiow,  and  cuftom  and  prejudice,  can  give 
it,  may  prove  how  little  it  can  be  admitted  into  any 
other  place,  where  it  can  have  no  recommendation 
but  from  truth  and  nature. 

The  ufe  of  Englijh  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar,  in 
the  parliament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither  the 
judges  of  our  laws  nor  the  reprefentatives  of  our 
people  would  be  much  affe&ed  by  laboured  gefti- 
culation,  or  believe  any  man  the  more  becaufe  he 
rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or  fpread 
abroad  his  arms,  or  flamped  the  ground,  or  thumped 
his  breaft,  or  turned  his  eyes  fometimes  to  the 
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cieling  and  fometimes  to  the  floor.  Upon  men 
intent  only  upon  truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has 
little  power;  a  credible  teftimony,  or  a  cogent  ar- 
gument, will  overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation, 
and  all  the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of  mecha- 
nical perfuafion  were  banimed  from  the  court  of  fu- 
preme  judicature.  The  judges  of  the  Areopagus 
confidered  action  and  vociferation  as  a  foolim  ap- 
peal to  the  external  fenfes,  and  unworthy  to  be 
pradtifed  before  thofe(  who  had  no  defire  of  idle 
amufement,  and  whofe  only  pleafure  was  to  difcover 
right. 

Whether  adtion  may  not  be  yet  of  ufe  in  churches, 
where  the  preacher  addrefles  a  mingled  audience, 
may  deferve  enquiry.  It  is  certain  that  the  fenfes 
are  more  powerful  as  the  reafon  is  weaker ;  and 
that  he  whofe  ears  convey  little  to  his  mind,  may 
fometimes  liften  with  his  eyes  till  truth  may  gra- 
dually take  poffeflion  of  his  heart.  If  there  be 
any  ufe  of  gefticulation,  it  muft  be  applied  to  the 
ignorant  and  rude,  who  will  be  more  affedted  by 
vehemence  than  delighted  by  propriety.  In  the 
pulpit  little  adtion  can  be  proper,  for  action  can  il- 
luftrate  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
ferred by  nature  or  by  cuflom.  He  that  imitates 
by  his  hand  a  motion  which  he  defcribes,  explains 
it  by  natural  fimilitude ;  he  that  lays  his  hand  on 
his  breaft,  when  he  expreffes  pity,  enforces  his 
words  by  a  cuftomary  illufion.  But  theology  has 
few  topicks  to  which  adtion  can  be  appropriated ; 
that  adtion  which  is  vague  and  indeterminate  will 
4  a£ 
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at  laft  fettle  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiarities 
are  quickly  ridiculous. 

It  is  perhaps  the  character  of  the  Englijh  to  de- 
fpife  trifles ;  and  that  art  may  furely  be  accounted  a 
trifle  which  is  at  once  ufelefs  and  oftentatious, 
•which  can  feldom  be  practifed  with  propriety,  and 
which,  as  the  mind  is  more  cultivated,  is  lefs  pow- 
erful. Yet  as  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  ufed  for 
the  propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  common  con- 
gregations from  any  practice  which  they  may  find 
perfuafive ;  for,  compared  with  the  conversion  of 
fmners,  propriety  and  elegance  are  lefs  than  no- 
thing. 


NUMB.  pi.     SATURDAY,  January  12,  1760. 

IT  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by  keep- 
ing the  eye  fixed  upon  fomething  remote.  In 
the  fame  manner  prefent  opportunities  are  neg- 
ledted,  and  attainable  good  is  flighted,  by  minds 
bufied  in  extenfive  ranges,  and  intent  upon  future 
advantages.  Life,  however  fhort,  is  made  ftill 
ftiorter  by  wafte  of  time,  and  its  progrefs  towards 
happinefs,  though  naturally  flow,  is  yet  retarded  by 
unnecefiary  labour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  uni- 
verfally  confeffed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  the 
principles  of  fcience,  to  fettle  their  limitations,  and 
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deduce  the  long  fucceffion  of  their  confequcnces ; 
to  comprehend  the  whole  compafs  of  complicated 
fyftems,  with  all  the  arguments,  objections,  and 
folutions,  and  to  repofite  in  the  intellectual  treafury 
the  numberlefs  facts,  experiments,  apophthegms, 
and  portions,  which  mud  ftand  fingle  in  the  me- 
mory, and  of  which  none  has  any  perceptible  con- 
nexion with  the  reft,  is  a  talk  which,  though  under- 
taken with  ardour  and  purfued  with  diligence,  muft 
at  laft  be  left  unfinifhed  by  the  frailty  of  our 
nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  lefs  fhort  or 
lefs  fmooth,  is  certainly  abfurd  ;  yet  this  is  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  the  prejudice  which  feems  to  pre- 
vail among  us  in  favour  of  foreign  authors,  and  of 
the  contempt  of  our  native  literature,  which  this 
^xcurfive  curiofity  moft  neceilarily  produce.  Every 
man  is  more  fpeedily  inftructed  by  his  own  lan- 
guage, than  by  any  other;  before  we  fearch  the 
reft  of  the  world  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether 
we  may  not  fpare  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at 
home. 

The  riches  of  the  Englijh  language  are  much, 
greater  than  they  are  commonly  fuppofed.  Many 
ufeful  and  valuable  books  lie  buried  in  {hops  and 
libraries,  unknown  and  unexamined,  nnlefs  fome 
lucky  compiler  opens  them  by  chance,  and  finds 
an  eafy  fpoil  of  wit  and  learning.  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  infmuate,  that  other  languages  are  not 
neceflary  to  him  who  atpires  to  eminence,  and 
whofe  whole  life  is  devoted  to  ftudy;  but  to  him 
who  reads  only  for  amufement,  or  whofe  purpofe  is 
not  to  deck  himfelf  with  the  honours  of  literature, 

but 
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but  to  be  qualified  for  domeflick  ufefulnefs,  and  fit 
down  content  with  fubordinate  reputation,  we  have 
authors  fufficient  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  of  his 
time,  and  gratify  moft  of  his  wifhes  for  informa- 
tion . 

Of  our  poets  I  need  fay  little,  becaufe  they  are 
perhaps  the  only  authors  to  whom  their  country  has 
done  juflice.  We  confider  the  whole  fucceffion 
from  Spenfer  to  Pope,  as  fuperior  to  any  names  which 
the  continent  can  boaft ;  and  therefore  the  poets  of 
other  nations,  however  familiarly  they  may  be  fome- 
times  mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  except  by 
thofe  who  defign  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is,  1  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the  Engli/h 
language.  He  that  fearches  after  mathematical 
knowledge  may  bufy  himfelf  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  will  find  one  or  other  able  to  inftrucl: 
him  in  every  part  of  thofe  abftrufe  fciences.  He 
that  is  delighted  with  experiments,  and  wifhes  to 
know  the  nature  of  bodies  from  certain  and  vifible 
effects,  is  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  phi- 
lofophy  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  a  publick  inftitu- 
tion,  and  from  which  it  was  fpread  to  all  other 
countries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  iludics  of  philology 
and  criticifm  have  little  need  of  any  foreign  help. 
Though  our  language,  not  being  very  analogical, 
gives  few  opportunities  for  grammatical  refearches, 
yet  we  have  not  wanted  authors  who  have  confidered 
the  principles  of  fpeech;  and  with  critical  writ- 
ings we  abound  fufficiently  to  >enable  pedantry 
to  impofe  rules  which  can  feldom  be  obferved, 

and 
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and  vanity  to  talk  of  books  which  are  feldom 
read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  prefent  time,  been  chiefly  dignified  and 
adorned  by  the  works  of  our  divines,  who,  confi- 
dered  as  commentators,  controvertifts,  or  preachers, 
have  undoubtedly  left  all  other  nations  far  behind 
them.  No  vulgar  language  can  boaft  fuch  trea- 
fures  of  theological  knowledge,  or  fuch  multitudes 
of  authors  at  once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious. 
Other  countries  and  other  communions  have  authors 
perhaps  equal  in  abilities  and  diligence  to  ours ; 
but  if  we  unite  number  with  excellence,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  nation  which  muft  not  allow  us  to  be  fu- 
perior.  Of  morality  little  is  neceflary  to  be  faid, 
becaufe  it  is  comprehended  in  practical  divinity, 
and  is  perhaps  better  taught  in  Englijh  fermons  than 
in  any  other  books  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  fhall  I 
dwell  on  our  excellence  in  metaphyfical  fpeculations, 
becaufe  he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will 
eafily  difcover  how  far  human  fubtilty  has  been  able 
to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
form  of  our  conftitution  ;  and  all  the  myfteries  of  go- 
vernment are  difcovered  in  the  attack  or  defence  of 
every  minifter.  The  original  law  of  fociety,  the 
rights  of  fubjects,  and  the  prerogatives  of  kings, 
have  been  conlidered  with  the  utmoft  nicety,  fome- 
times  profoundly  inveftigated,  and  fometimes  fami- 
liarly explained. 

Thus  copioufly  inftrudtive  is  the  Englifh  lanr 
guage ;  and  thus  needlefs  is  all  recourfe  to  foreign. 

writers. 
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writers.  Let  us  not  therefore  make  our  neighbours 
proud  by  foliating  help  which  we  do  not  want,  nor 
difcourage  our  own  induftry  by  difficulties  which  we 
need  not  fuffer. 


NUMB.  92.     SATURDAY,  January  19,  1760. 

WHATEVER  is  ufeful  or  honourable  will  be 
defired  by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it; 
and  that  which  cannot  be  obtained  \vhen  it  is  de- 
fired,  artifice  or  folly  will  be  diligent  to  counterfeit. 
Thofe  to  whom  fortune  Has  denied  gold  and  dia- 
monds decorate  themfelves  with  ftones  and  metals, 
which  have  fomething  of  the  mow,  but  little  of  the 
value;  and  every  moral  excellence  or  intellectual 
faculty  has  fome  vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Every  man  wimes  to  be  wife,  and  they  who  can- 
not be  wife  are  almoft  always  cunning.  The  lefs 
is  the  real  difcernment  of  thofe  whom  bufmefs  or 
converfation  brings  together,  the  more  illulions  are 
pradlifed,  nor  is  caution  ever  fo  neccflary  as  with  af- 
fociates  or  opponents  of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  differs  from  wifdom  as  twilight  from 
open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  funfhine  goes 
boldly  forward  by  the  neareft  way ;  he  fees  that 
where  the  path  is  itreight  and  even  he  may  proceed 
in  fecurity,  and  where  it  is  rough  and  crooked  he 
eafily  complies  with  the  turns,  and  avoids  the  ob- 
l  {Inactions, 
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(fruitions.  But  the  traveller  in  the  dufk  fears  more 
as  he  fees  lefs;  he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and 
therefore  fufpe<fts  that  he  is  never  fafe,  tries  every 
ftep  before  he  fixes  his  foot,  and  fhrinks  at  every 
noife  left  violence  mould  approach  him.  Wifdom 
comprehends  at  once  the  end  and  the  means,  efti- 
mates  eafinefs  or  difficulty,  and  is  cautious  or  con- 
fident in  due  proportion.  Cunning  difcovers  little 
at  a  time,  and  has  no  other  means  of  certainty 
than  multiplication  of  ftratagems  and  fuperfluity  of 
fufpicion.  The  man  of  cunning  always  confiders 
that  he  can  never  be  too  fafe,  and  therefore  always 
keeps  himfelf  enveloped  in  a  mift,  impenetrable,  as 
he  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curioiity. 

Upon  this  principle,  Tom  Double  has  formed  a 
habit  of  eluding  the  moil  harmlefs  qneftion.  What 
he  has  no  inclination  to  anfwer,  he  pretends  fome- 
times  not  to  hear,  and  endeavours  to  divert  the  en- 
quirer's attention  by  fome  other  fubjeft ;  but  if  he 
be  preffed  hard  by  repeated  interrogation,  he  al- 
ways evades  a  direft  reply.  Afk  him  whom  he 
likes  beft  on  the  ftage ;  he  is  ready  to  tell  that  there 
are  feveral  excellent  performers.  Elnquire  when  he 
was  laft  at  the  coffee-houfe ;  he  replies,  that  the 
weather  has  been  bad  lately.  Defire  him  to  tell  the 
age  of  any  of  his  acquaintance;  he  immediately  men- 
tions another  who  is  older  or  younger. 

Will  Puzzle  values  himfelf  upon  a  long  reach. 
He  forefees  every  thing  before  it  will  happen, 
though  he  never  relates  his  prognostications  till  the 
event  is  pad.  Nothing  has  come  to  pafs  for  thefe 
twenty  years  of  which  Mr.  Puzzle  had  not  given 
broad  hints,  and  told  at  leaft  that  it  was  not  proper 
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to  tell.  Of  thofe  predictions,  which  every  eonclu- 
lion  will  equally  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit, 
and  wonders  that  his  friends  did  not  underlland 
them.  He  fuppofes  very  truly  that  much  may  be 
known  which  he  knows  not,  and  therefore  pretends 
to  know  much  of  which  he  and  all  mankind  are 
equally  ignorant.  I  delired  his  opinion  yeilerday 
of  the  German  war-,  and  was  told,  that  if  the  Pruf- 
fians  were  well  fupported,  fomething  great  may  be 
expedited  ;  but  that  they  have  very  powerful  ene- 
mies to  encounter  ;  that  the  Aujlnan  general  has 
long  experience,  and  the  Ruffians  are  hardy  and  re- 
folute;  but  that  no  human  power  is  invincible.  I 
then  drew  the  conversation  to  our  own  affairs,  and 
invited  him  to  balance  the  probabilities  of  war  and 
peace.  He  told  me  that  war  requires  courage,  and 
negotiation  judgement,  and  that  the  time  will  come 
•when  it  will  be  feen  whether  our  jkill  in  treaty  is 
equal  to  our  bravery  in  battle.  To-  this  general 
prattle  he  will  appeal  hereafter,  and  will  demand  to 
have  his.  forefight  applauded,  whoever  ftiall  at  laft  be 
conquered  or  victorious. 

With  Ned  Smuggle  all  is  a  fecret.  He  believes 
himfelf  watched  by  obfervation  and  malignity  on 
every  fide,  and  rejoices  in  the  dexterity  by  which  he 
has  efcaped  fnares  that  never  were  laid.  Ned  holds 
that  a  man  is  never  deceived  if  he  never  trufts,  and 
therefore  will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  taylor  or  his 
hatter.  He  rides  out  every  morning  for  the  air,  and 
pleafes  himfelf  with  thinking  that  nobody  knows 
where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines  with  a  friend,  he 
never  goes  to  his  houfe  the  neareft  way,  but  walks 
wp  a  bye-ftreet  to  perplex  the  fccnt.  When  he  has 
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a  coach  called^  he  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the 
true  place  to  which  he  is  going,  but  flops  him  in 
the  way  that  he  may  give  him  directions  where  no- 
body can  hear  him.  The  price  of  what  he  buys  or 
fells  is  always  concealed.  He  often  takes  lodgings 
in  the  country  by  a  wropg~name,  and  thinks  that  the 
world  is  wondering  whe\re  he  can  be  hid.  All  thefe 
tranfadtions  he  regifters  in  a  book,  which,  he  fays, 
will  forrie  time  or  other  amaze  pofterity. 

It  is  remarked  by  Baton,  that, many  men  try  to 
procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of  which,  if 
they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity  never  appears,  be- 
caufe  the  defign  is  laid  afide.  'This  falfe  feint  of 
ivifdom,  fays  he,  is  the  ruin  of  bujinefs.  The  whole 
power  of  cunning  is  privative ;  to  fay  nothing,  and 
to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmoft  of  its  reach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art,  are 
fometimes  able  to  rife  by  the  mifcarriages  of  bravery 
and  the  opennefs  of  integrity;  and  by  watching 
failures  and  fnatching  opportunities,  obtain  advan- 
tages which  belong  properly  to  higher  characters. 


. 
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NUMB.  93.    SATURDAY,  January  26,  1760, 

SAM  SOFTLY  was  bred  a  fugar-baker;  but 
fucceeding  to  a  conliderable  eftate  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  he  retired  early  from  bufinefs, 
married  a  fortune,  and  fettled  in  a  country  houfe 
near  Kentijh-town.  Sam,  who  formerly  was  a  fportf- 
rnan,  and  in  his  apprenticefnip  ufed  to  frequent 
Barnet  races,  keeps  a  high  chaife,  with  a  brace  of 
feafoned  geldings.  During  the  fummer  months, 
the  principal  paffion  and  employment  of  Sam's  life 
is  to  vifit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  moft  eminent  feats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different  parts  of  the 
kino-dom,  with  his  wife  and  fome  felect  friends. 

O 

By  >thefe  periodical  excurfions  Sam  gratifies  many 
important  purpofes..  Ke  affifts  the  feveral  pregnan- 
cies of  his  wife;  he  ihews  his  chaife  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage •,  he  indulges  l^is  infatiable  curiofity  for 
finery,  which,  lince  he  has-  turned  gentleman,  lias- 
grown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he 
difcovers  tafte  and  fpirit;  and,  what  is  above  all, 
he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of  difplaying  to  the 
party,  at  every  houfe  he  fees*  his  knowledge  of  fa- 
mily connection*  At  firft,  Sam  was  contented  with 
driving  a  friend  between  London  and  his  villa.  Here 
he  prided  himfelf  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  of  the 
citizens  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with  an  accurate 
de-tail  of  their  refpcdtive  failures  or  fucceffcs  in 
ttade ;  and  harangued  on  the  ievewl  equipages  that 

wers 
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ivere  accidentally  paffing.  Here,  too,  the  feats, 
Interfperfed  on  the  furrounding  hills,  afforded  am- 
ple matter  for  Sam's  curious  difcoveries.  For  one, 
he  told  his  companion,  a  rich  jew  had  offered  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  an- 
other, by  an  eminent  dry-falter.  At  the  fame  time 
he  difcuffed  the  utility,  and  enumerated  the  expences, 
of  the  l/iington  turnpike.  But  Sam's  ambition  is  a(: 
prefent  raifed  to  nobler  undertakings. 

"When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expedition 
arrives,  the  feat  .of  the  chaife  is  furnifhcd  with  Ogil- 
vy's  Book  of  Roads,   and  a  choice   quantity  of  cold 
tongues.      The   moll  alarming    diiafter  which    can" 
happen  to  our  hero,    who  thinks  he  throws  a  whip 
admirably  well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
affords  no  quarter  for  wheels.     Indeed,  few  men  pof- 
fefs   more  fkill  or   difcetnment  for  concerting  and 
conducting  a  party  of  pleafur,e.     When  a  feat  is  to 
be  furveyed,  he  has  a  peculiar   talent  in   fele&ing 
fome  fhady  bench  in  the  park,  where  the  company 
may   moft   commodioufly   refreiii    themfelves    with 
cold  tongue,  chicken,  and  French  rolls ;  and  is  very 
fagacious  in   difcovering  what  cool  temple   in   the 
garden  will  be  belt  adapted  for  drinking  tea,  brought 
for  this  purpofe,  in   the  afternoon,    and  from  which 
the   chaife  may  be  refumed  with  the  greateft  conve- 
nience.    In   viewing  the  houfe  itfelf,    he  is    princi- 
pally attracted  by  the  chairs  and  beds,    concerning 
the   coft  of   which    his  minute   enquiries   generally 
gain  the  eleareft  information.     An  agate  table  eafily 
diverts  his  eyes  from  the  mod  capital  flrokes  of  Ru- 
bens,    and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Sam,   however,   dwells  with  fome  attention 
B  b  3  on 
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on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the  mod:  mo- 
dern ones  j  and  as  this  is  a  topick  on  which  the 
houfe-keeper  ufually  harangues  in  a  more  copious 
manner,  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  improving  his 
knowledge  of  intermarriages.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
this  appearance  of  fatisfadtion,  Sain  has  fome  objec- 
tion to  all  he  fees.  One  houfe  has  too  much  gild- 
ing ;  at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  all  monu- 
ments ;  at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beautiful 
canal  mult  certainly  be  dried  up  in  a  hot  fummer. 
He  defpifes  the  ftatues  at  Wilton,  becaufe  he  thinks 
he  can  fee  much  better  carving  at  frefimitifier  Abbe}r. 
But  there  is  one  general  objection  which  he  is  fure 
to  make  at  almoft  every  houfe,  particularly  at  thole 
which  are  moft  diftinguifhed.  He  allows  that  all 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds,  with  a 
fneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inhabited. 

Mifapplied  genius  moft  commonly  proves  ridi- 
culous. Had  Sa?7i9  as  Nature  intended,  contentedly 
continued  in  the  calmer  and  lefs  confpicuous  pur- 
fuits  of  fugar-bajdng,  he  might  have  been  a  refpect- 
able  and  ufeful  character.  At  prefent  he  diflipates 
his  life  in  a  fpecious  idlenefs,  which  neither  improves 
himfelf  nor  his  friends.  Thofe  talents  which  might 
have  benefited  fociety,  he  expofes  to  contempt  by 
falfe  pretenfions.  He  affeds  pleafures  which  he 
cannot  enjoy,  and  is  acquainted  only  with  thofe  fub- 
jects  on  which  he  has  no  right  to  talk,  and  which  it 
is  no  merit  to  underftapd. 
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NUMB.  94.     SAUTDRAY,  February  2,  1760. 

IT  is  common  to  find  young  men  ardent  and  dili- 
gent in  rhe  purfuit  of  knowledge ;  but  the  pro- 
grefs  of  life  very  often  produces  laxity  and  indiffer- 
ence; and  not  only  thofe  who  are  at  liberty  to  chufe 
their  bufinefs  and  amufements,  but  thofe  likewife 
whofe  profeffions  engage  them  in  literary  enquiries, 
pafs  the  latter  part  of  their  time  without  improve- 
ment, and  fpend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  enter- 
tainment than  that  which  they  might  find  among 
their  books. 

This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiofity  is  fome- 
times  imputed  to  the  infufEciency  of  learning.  Men 
are  fuppofed  to  remit  their  labours,  becaufe  they 
find  their  labours  to  have  been  vain ;  and  to  fearch 
no  longer  after  truth  and  wifdom,  becaufe  they  ac 
lafh  delpair  of  finding  them. 

But  this  reafon  is  for  the  mofl  part  very  falfely 
affigned.  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  it  is  at  once  honoured  and  neglected. 
Whoever  forfakes  it  will  for  ever  look  after  it  with 
longing,  lament  the  lofs  which  he  does  not  endea- 
vour to  repair,  and  defire  the  good  which  he  wants 
refolution  to  feize  and  keep.  The  idler  never  ap- 
plauds his  own  idlenefs,  nor  does  any  man  repent 
of  the  diligence  of  his  youth. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obftrucl:  the  acquifition 
of  knowledge,  that  there  is  little  reafon  for  wonder- 
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ing  that  it  is  in  a  few  hands.  To  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconfiAent  with 
inuch  fludy ;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  fpend 
upon  letters  mufl  be  ilolen  from  their  occupations 
and  their  families.  Many  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
lured  by  more  fpritely  and  luxurious  pleafures  from 
the  fhades  of  contemplation,  where  they  find  feldom 
more  than  a  calm  delight,  fuch  as,  though  greater 
than  all  others,  its  certainty  and  its  duration  being 
reckoned  with  its  power  of  gratification,  is  yet  eafily 
quitted  for  fome  extemporary  joy,  which  the  prefent 
moment  offers,  and  another  perhaps  will  put  out  of 
reach. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it  bor- 
rows very  little  from  time  or  place;  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  feafon  or  to  climate,  to  cities  or  to  the 
country,  but  may  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed  where 
no  other  pleafure  can  be  obtained.  But  this  qua- 
lity, which  conftitutes  much  of  its  value,  is  one 
occafion  of  negledt ;  what  may  be  done  at  all  times 
with  equal  propriety,  is  deferred  from  day  to  day, 
till  the  mind  is  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omiffion, 
and  the  attention  is  turned  to  other  objects.  Thus 
habitual  idlenefs  gains  too  much  power  to  be  con- 
quered, and  the  foul  Ihrinks  from  the  idea  of  intel- 
lectual labour  and  intenfenefs  of  meditation. 

That  thole  who  profefs  to  advance  learning  fome- 
times  obftru6t  it,  cannot  be  denied;  the  continual 
multiplication  of  books  not  only  diflracts  choice, 
but  difappoints  enquiry.  To  him  that  has  mode- 
rately flored  his  mind  with  images,  few  writers  afford 
any  novelty;  or  what  little  they  have  to  add  to  the 
common  {lock  of  learning,  is  fo  buried  in  the  mafs  of 
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general  notions,  that,  like  filver  mingled  with  the 
ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  to  pay  for  the  labour  of 
feparation;  and  he  that  has  often  been  deceived  by 
the  promife  of  a  title,  at  laft  grows  weary  of  examin- 
ing, and  is  tempted  to  confider  all  as  equally  falla- 
cious. 

There  are  indeed  fome  repetitions  always  lawful, 
becaufe  they  never  deceive.  He  that  writes  the 
hiftory  of  pad  times,  undertakes  only  to  decorate 
known  facts  by  new  beauties  of  method  or  of  ityle, 
pr  at  moft  to  illuftrate  them  by  his  own  reflexions. 
The  author  of  a  fyftem,  whether  moral  or  phyfical, 
is  obliged  to  nothing  beyond  care  of  felection  and 
regularity  of  difpofition.  But  there  are  others  who 
claim  the  name  of  authors  merely  to  difgrace  it,  and 
fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  bury  letters  in 
their  own  rubbifh.  The  traveller,  who  tells,  in  a 
pompous  folio,  that  he  faw  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
and  the  Medicean  Venus  at  Florence ;  the  natural  hif- 
torian,  who,  defcribing  the  productions  of  a  narrow 
ifland,  recounts  all  that  it  has  in  common  with  every 
other  part  of  the  world;  the  collector  of  antiquities, 
that  accounts  every  thing  a  curiolhy  which  the  ruins 
of  Herculantum  happen  to  emit,  though  an  inftru- 
ment  already  Ihewn  in  a  thoufand  repofitories,  or  a 
pup  common  to  the  ancients,  the  moderns,  and  all 
mankind;  may  be  juflly  cenfured  as  the  perfecutors 
of  ftudents,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  which 
rjever  can  be  reftored* 
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NUMB.  95.    SATURDAY,  February  9,  i~6o. 

fo  the  IDLER. 

MR.  IDLER, 

IT  is,  I  think,  univerfally  agreed,  that  feldom 
any  good  is  gotten  by  complaint ;  yet  we  find 
that  few  forbear  to  complain,  but  thofe  who  are 
afraid  of  being  reproached  as  the  authors  of  their 
own  miferies.  I  hope  therefore  for  the  common  per- 
miffion,  to  lay  my  cafe  before  you  and  your  readers, 
by  which  I  fhall  difburthen  my  heart,  though  I  can- 
not hope  to  receive  either  affiftance  or  confolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  frugality 
and  induftry.  I  began  with  little;  but  by  the  eafy 
and  obvious  method  of  fpending  lefs  than  I  gain,  I 
have  every  year  added  fomething  to  my  ftock,  and 
expedt  to  have  a  feat  in  the  common-council  at  the 
next  election. 

My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  as  myfelf,  died  fix 
years  ago,  and  left  me  one  fon  and  one  daughter,  for 
whofe  fake  I  refolved  never  to  marry  again,  and  re- 
jefted  the  overtures  of  Mrs.  Squeeze,  the  broker's 
widow,  who  had  ten  thoufand  pounds  at  her  own 
difpofal. 

I  bred  my  fon  at  a  fchool  near  IJllngton ;  and  when 
he  had  learned  arithmetick,  andx  wrote  a  good  hand, 
I  took  him  into  the  ftiop,  defigning,  in  about  ten 
years,  to  retire  to  Stra tford  or  Hackney,  and  leave  him 
eilablifhed  in  the  bufinefs. 

7  For 
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For  four  years  he  was  diligent  and  fedate,  entered 
the  fhop  before  it  was  opened,  and  when  it  was  fhut, 
always  examined  the  pins  of  the  window.  In  any 
intermiffion  of  bufinefs  it  was  his  conftant  practice 
to  perufe  the  ledger.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of 
him,  when  I  obferved  how  forrowfully  he  would  make 
his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he  would 
liften  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he  might  at  one 
time  or  other  become  an  alderman. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
unluckily  a  vifit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his  fchool- 
fellows,  who  were  placed,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  army, 
becaufe  they  were  fit  for  nothing  better  :  they  came 
glittering  in  the  military  drefs,  accofted  their  old 
acquaintance,  and  invited  him  to  a  tavern,  where, 
as  I  have  been  fince  informed,  they  ridiculed  the 
meannefs  of  commerce,  and  wondered  how  a  youth 
pf  fpirit  could  fpend  the  prime  of  life  behind  a 
Counter. 

I  did  not  fufpedt  any  mifchief.  I  knew  my  fon 
was  never  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was  bet- 
ter able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than  his  companions ; 
and  expected  to  fee  him  return  triumphing  in  his 
own  advantages,  and  congratulating  himfelf  that  he 
was  not  one  of  thofe  who  expofe  their  heads  to  a 
jnufquet  bullet  for  three  Ihillings  a  day. 

He  returned  fullen  and  thoughtful ;  I  fuppofed 
J}im  forry  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his  friends ;  and 
tried  to  comfort  him,  by  faying  that  the  war  would 
foon  be  at  an  end,  and  that,  if  they  had  any  honeft 
occupation,  half-pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He 
looked  at  me  with  indignation;  and  fnatching  up 
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his  candle,  told  me,  as  he  went  up  the  flairs,  that  be 
hoped  to  fee  a  battle  yet* 

Why  he  fhould  hope  to  fee  a  battle,  I  could  not 
conceive,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  deep  away  his 
folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mifiakes  in  the  firfl 
bill,  difobliged  a  cuflomer  by  furly  anfwers,  and 
dated  all  his  entries  in  the  journal  in  a  wrong  month. 
At  night  he  met  his  military  companions  again,  came 
home  late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradually  loft  all 
his  laudable  paflions  and  defires.  He  foon  gre\v 
ufelefs  in  the  (hop,  where,  indeed,  I  did  not  willingly 
truft  him  any  longer:  for  he  often  miftook  the  price 
of  goods  to  his  own  lofs,  and  once  gave  a  promif- 
fory  note  in  (lead  of  a  receipt. 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  corrupted, 
till  an  honeft  taylor  gave  me  notice  that  he  had  be- 
fpoke  a  laced  fuit,  which  was  to  be  left  for  him  at  a 
houfe  kept  by  the  filler  of  one  of  my  journeymen, 
J  went  to  this  clandeftine  lodging,  and  find,  to  my 
amazement,  all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
which  he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchafed  with 
money  fubdutled  from  the  fhop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  defperafce.  He  now 
Openly  declares  his  refolution  to  be  a  gentleman; 
fays  that  his  foul  is  too  great  for  a  counting-houfe; 
ridicules  the  converfation  of  city  taverns;  talks  of 
new  plays,  arrd  boxes,  and  ladies;  gives  ducheffcs 
for  his  toads-,  carries  filver,  for  readinefs,  in  his 
waiftcoat-pocket ;  and  comes  home  at  night  in  a 
chair,  with  fuch  thunders  at  the  door,  as  have  more 
than  once  brought  the  watchmen  from  their  ftarrds. 

Little 
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Little  expences  will  not  hurt  us ;  and  I  could  for- 
give  a  few  juvenile  frolicks,  if  he  would  be  careful 
of  the  main;  but  his  favourite  topick  is  contempt 
of  money,  which,  he  fays,  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  be 
fpent.  Riches,  without  honour,  he  holds  empty 
things ;  and  once  told  me  to  my  face,  that  wealthy 
plodders  we^e  only  purveyors  to  men  of  fpirit. 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of  his  old 
friends,  and  feldom  fpeaks  till  he  is  warmed  with 
wine ;  he  then  entertains  us  with  accounts  that  we 
do  not  defire  to  hear,  of  intrigues  among  lords  and 
ladies,  and  quarrels  between  officers  of  the  guards ; 
fhews  a  miniature  on  his  muff-box,  and  wonders 
that  any  man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking  ;  and  yet  all  this  might 
be  borne,  if  the  boy  could  iupport  his  pretenfions. 
But,  whatever  he  may  think,  he  is  yet  far  from  the 
accomplilhments  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chafe  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  I  have  watched  him  ifi 
publick  places.  He  fneaks  in  like  a  man  that 
knows  he  is  where  he  fhould  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to 
catch  the  flighted  falutatiott,  and  often  claims  it 
when  it  is  not  intended.  Other  mere  receive  dig- 
nity from  drefs,  but  my  booby  looks  always  more 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him 
what  mull  at  laft  become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride  will 
not  fuffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom,  Ions;  habits  in  a 

o 

£hop  forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 

I  am,    SIR,    Sec. 

TIM.  WAINSCOT. 
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TTACHO,  a  king  of  Lap/and,  was  in  his  youth 
•*••*  the  moft  renowned  of  the  Northern  warriors. 
His  martial  atchievements  remain  engraved  on  a 
pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga,  and  are  to 
this  day  folemnly  carroled  to  the  harp  by  the 
Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate 
their  nightly  feftivities.  Such  was  his  intrepid  fpi- 
rit,  that  he  ventured  to  pafs  the  lake  Vetber  to  the 
ifle  of  Wizards,  where  he  defcended  alone  into  the 
dreary  vault  in  which  a  magician  had  been  kept 
bound  for  fix  ages,  and  read  the  Gothick  characters 
infcribed  on  his  brazen  mace.  His  eye  was  fo 
piercing,  that,  as  antient  chronicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at 
them.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  carried  an  iron 
veflel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for  the  length  of  five 
furlongs,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  fa- 
ther's caftle. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and 
wifdom.  Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  remembered 
and  repeated  among  Laplanders.  To  exprefs  the 
vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  was  wont  to 
fay,  Odin's  belt  is  always  buckled.  To  fhew  that 
the  moft  profperous  condition  of  life  is  often 
hazardous,  his  leffon  was,  When  you  jlide  on  the 

fmootbejl 
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fmootbejl  ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath.  He  confoled 
his  countrymen,  when  they  were  onee  preparing 
to  leave  the  frozen  defarts  of  Lapland,  and  re- 
folved  to  feck  fome  warmer  climate,  by  telling 
them,  that  the  Eaftern  nations,  notwithftanding 
their  boatted  fertility,  paffed  every  night  amidft 
the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehenfion,  and  were  in- 
c:;rreffibly  affrighted,  and  almoft  ftunned,  everr 
morning,  with  the  noife  of  the  fun  while  he  was 
fifing. 

His  temperance  and  feverity  of  manners  were 
his  chief  praife.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tafted 
wine  ;  nor  would  he  drink  out  of  a  painted  cup.  He 
conftantly  flept  in  his  armour,  with  his  fpear  in  his 
hand  ;  nor  would  he  ufe  a  battle-ax  whofe  handle  was 
inlaid  with  brais.  He  did  not,  however,  perfevere 
in  this  contempt  of  luxury  ;  nor  did  he  clofe  his  days 
with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  Gulos,  or  wild- 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  folitary  foreft,  and  hav- 
ing pafled  the  fatigues  of  the  day  without  any  in- 
terval of  refrefhment,  he  difcovered  a  large  ftore 
of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine.  This  was  a 
dainty  which  he  had  never  tailed  before  ;  and  being 
at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he  fed  greedily  upon  it. 
From  this  unufual  and  delicious  repalt  he  received 
fo  much  fatisfaction,  that,  at  his  return  home,  he 
commanded  boney  to  be  ferved  up  at  his  table 
every  day.  His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  re- 
fined and  vitiated ;  he  began  to  lofe  his  native  relifh 
for  fimple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulging 
himfelf  in  delicacies ;  he  ordered  the  delightful 

gardens 
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gardens  of  his  cattle  to  be  thrown  open,  in  which 
the  moft  lufcious  fruits  had  been  fuffered  to  ripen 
and  decay,  unobferved  and  untouched,  for  many 
revolving  autumns,  and  gratified  his  appetite  with 
luxurious  deflerts.  At  length  he  found  it  expedient 
to  introduce  wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement, 
or  a  neceflary  ingredient,  to  his  new  way  of  living ; 
and  having  once  tafted  it,  he  was  tempted,  by  little 
and  little,  to  give  a  loofe  to  the  excefles  of  in- 
toxication. His  general  fimplicity  of  life  was 
changed ;  he  perfumed  his  apartments  by  burn- 
ing the  wood  of  the  moft  aromatick  fir,  and  com- 
manded his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with  beau- 
tiful rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer.  Indolence 
and  effeminacy  dole  upon  him  by  pleafing  and 
imperceptible  gradations,  relaxed  the  finews  of  his 
refolution,  and  extinguifhed  his  thirft  of  military 
glory. 

While  Hacbo  was  thus  immerfed  in  pleafure  and 
in  repofe,  it  was  reported  to  him,  one  morning, 
that  the  preceding  night,  a  difaftrous  omen  had 
been  difcovered,  and  that  bats  and  hideous  birds 
had  drunk  up  the  oil  which  nourilhed  the  perpetual 
lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin.  About  the  fame  time, 
a  meflenger  arrived  to  tell  him,  that  the  king  of 
Norway  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formi- 
dable army.  Hacbo,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the 
omen  of  the  night,  and  enervated  with  indul- 
gence, rouzed  himfelf  from  his  voluptuous  le- 
thargy, and  recollecling  fome  faint  and  few  fparks 
of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  to  meet  him. 
Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the  foreft  where  Hacho 
4  had 
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had  been  loft  after  hunting;  and  it  fo  happened, 
that  the  king  of  Norway  challenged  him  to  fmgle 
combat,  near  the  place  where  he  had  tailed  the 
honey.  The  Lapland  chief,  languid  and  long  clif- 
ufed  to  arms,  was  foon  overpowered ;  he  fell  to 
the  ground  j  and  before  his  infulting  adverfaiy 
ftruck  his  head  from  his  body,  uttered  this  excla- 
mation, which  the  Laplanders  Hill  ufe  as  an  early 
leffon  to  their  children  :  *'  The  vicious  man  fhould 
"  date  his  cleftrudtion  from  the  firlt  temptation. 
"  How  juftly  do  I  fall  a  facrifice  to  (loth  and  luxury, 
"  in  the  place  where  I  firft  yielded  to  thofe  allure- 
**  ments  which  feduced  me  to  deviate  from  tempo 
"  ranee  and  innocence  !  the  honey  which  I  tailed  in. 
"  this  foreft,  and  not  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Nor- 
"  way,  conquers  Hacbo."  , 
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;t.d    irl  sisrfw   ss.:!  ;    -:.     : - 
NUMB.  97,     SATURDAY,  February  23,  1760* 

IT  may,  I  think,  be  juftiy  obferved,  that  few  books 
difappoint  their  readers  more  than  the  narrations 
of  travellers.  One  part  of  mankind  is  naturally  cu- 
rious to  learn  the  fentiments,  manners,  and  condition 
of  the  reft  ;  and  every  mind  that  has  leifure  or  power 
to  extend  its  views,  muft:  be  defirous  of  knowing  in 
what  proportion  Providence  has  diftributed  the  bleff- 
ings  of  nature,  or  the  advantages  of  art,  among  the 
feveral  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  general  defire  eafily  procures  readers  to 
every  book  from  which  it  can  expedt  gratification. 
The  adventurer  upon  unknown  coafts,  and  the  de- 
fcriber  of  diftant  regions,  is  always  welcomed  as  a 
man  who  has  laboured  for  the  pleafure  of  others, 
and  who  is  able  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  and  rec- 
tify our  opinions  j  but  when  the  volume  is  opened, 
nothing  is  found  but  fuch  general  accounts  as  leave 
no  diftind:  idea  behind  them,  or  fuch  minute  enu- 
merations as  few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  de- 
light. 

Every  writer  of  travels  Ihould  confider,  that,  like 
all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to  in-ftruft  or 
plcafe,  or  to  mingle  pleafure  with  inftrucTtion.  He 
that  inilructs  muft  offer  to  the  rnind  fomething  to 
be  imitated,  or  fomething  to  be  avoided;  he  that 
pleafes  muft  offer  new  images  to  his  reader,  and  en- 
able him  to  form  a  tacit  companion  of  his  own  ftatc 
with  that  of  others. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing,  be- 
caufe  their  method  of  travelling  fupplies  them  with 
nothing  to  be  told.  He  that  enters  a  town  at  night 
and  furveys  it  in  the  morning,  and  then  haftens 
away  to  another  place,  and  gueffes  at  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  by  the  entertainment  which  his 
inn  afforded  him,  may  pleafe  himfelf  for  a  time  with 
a  hafty  change  of  fcenes,  and  a  confufed  remem- 
brance of  palaces  and  churches ;  he  may  gratify  his 
eye  with  variety  of  landfcapes,  and  regale  his  pa- 
late with  a  fucceffion  of  vintages  ;  but  let  him  be 
contented  to  pleafe  himfelf  without  endeavouring  to 
difturb  others.  Why  Ihould  he  record  excurfions 
by  which  nothing  could  be  learned,  or  wiih  to  make 
a  Ihow  of  knowledge,  which,  without  fome  power  of 
intuition  unknown  to  other  mortals,  he  never  could 
attain  ? 

Of  thofe  who  crowd  the  world  with  their  itine- 
raries, fome  have  no  other  purpofe  than  to  defcribe 
the  face  of  the  country ;  thofe  who  fit  idle  at  home, 
and  are  curious  to  know  what  is  done  or  fuffered  in 
diftant  countries,  may  be  informed  by  one  of  thefe 
wanderers,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  fet  out  early 
with  the  caravan,  and  in  the  firft  hour's  march  faw, 
towards  the  fouth,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then 
palled  over  a  ftream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
fwift  courfe,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the  fum- 
mer  months ;  that  an  hour  after  he  faw  fomething 
to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  diftance  like  a  cattle 
with  towers,  but  which  he  difcovered  afterwards  to 
be  a  craggy  rock;  that  he  then  entered  a  valley,  in 
which  he  faw  feveral  trees  tall  and  flourifhing,  wa- 
tered by  a  rivulet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which 
Cc  2  he 
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he  was  not  able  to  learn  the  name  ;  that  the  road 
afterward  grew  flony,  and  the  country  uneven,  \vherc 
he  obferved  among  the  hills  many  hollows  worn  by 
torrents,  and  was  told  that  the  road  was  paffable 
only  part  of  the  year ;  that  going  on  they  found  the 
remains  of  a  building,  once  perhaps  a  fortrefs  to  fe- 
cure  the  pafs,  or  to  reilrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the 
prefent  inhabitants  can  give  no  other  account  than 
that  it  is  haunted  by  fairies ;  that  they  went  to  dine 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  reft  of  the 
day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which  the  road 
turned  afide  towards  evening,  and  brought  them 
within  fight  of  a  village,  which  was  once  a  confider- 
able  town,  but  which  afforded  them  neither  good 
victuals  nor  commodious  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and  dry, 
over  rough  and  fmooth,  without  incidents,  without 
reflection;  and,  if  he  obtains  his  company  for  ano- 
ther day,  will  difmifs  him  again  at  night,  equally 
fatigued  with  a  like  fucceffion  of  rocks  and  flreams, 
mountains  and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  flyle  of  thofe  fons  of  enter- 
prize,  who  vilit  favage  countries,  and  range  through 
iblitude  and  deiblation ;  who  pafs  a  defert,  and  tell 
that  it  is  fandy ;  who  crofs  a  valley,  and  find  that  it 
is  green.  There  are  others  of  more  delicate  fenfi- 
bility,  that  vifit  only  the  realms  of  elegance  and 
Ibftnefs ;  that  wander  through  Italian  palaces,  and 
amufe  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of  pictures; 
that  hear  mafles  in  magnificent  churches,  and  re- 
count the  number  of  the  pillars  or  variegations  of 
the  pavement,  And  there  are  yet  others,  who,  in 
difdain  of  trifles,  copy  infcriptions  elegant  and 

rude, 
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rude,  nncient  and  modern ;  and  tranfcribe  into 
their  book  the  walls  of  every  edifice,  facred  or 
civil.  He  that  reads  thefe  books  muft  confider 
his  labour  as  its  own  reward  ;  for  he  will  find  no- 
thing on  which  attention  can  fix,  or  which  memory 
can  retain. 

He  that  would  travel  for  the  entertainment  of 
others,  fhould  remember  that  the  great  object  of 
remark  is  human  life.  Every  nation  has  fomething 
particular  in  its  manufactures,  its  works  of  genius, 
its  medicines,  its  agriculture,  its  cuftoms,  and  its 
policy.  He  only  is  a  ufeful  traveller,  who  brings 
home  fomething  by  which  his  country  may  be  bene- 
fited; who  procures  fome  fupply  of  want,  or  fome 
mitigation  of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  readers  to 
compare  their  condition  with  that  of  others,  to  im- 
prove it  whenever  it  is  worfe,  and  whenever  it  is 
better  to  enjoy  it. 


Cc  3  NUMB. 
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NUMB.  98.     SATURDAY,  March  i,  1760. 
To    tbe    IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

I  A  M   the   daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  dur- 
ing his  life-time  enjoyed  a  fmall  income  which 
arofe  from  a  penfion    from   the   court,    by    which 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel  and  comfortable 
manner. 

By  the  fituation  in  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
was  frequently  introduced  into  the  company  of  thofe 
of  much  greater  fortunes  than  his  own,  among 
whom  he  was  always  received  with  complaifancea 
and  treated  with  civility. 

At  fix  years  of  age  I  was  fent  to  a  boarding-fchool 
in  the  country,  at  which  I  continued  till  my  father's 
death,  This  melancholy  event  happened  at  a  time 
when  I  was  by  no  means  of  fufficient  age  to  manage 
for  myfelf,  while  the  paffions  of  youth  continued 
unfubdued,  and  before  experience  could  guide  my 
femiments  or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  fchool  by  an  uncle,  to  the 
care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me  on  his 
dying-bed.  With  him  I  lived  feveral  years  ;  and  as 
he  was  unmarried,  the  management  of  his  family 
was  committed  to  me.  In  this  character  I  always 
endeavoured  to  acquit  myfelf,  if  not  with  applaufe, 
at  leaft  without  cenfure. 

At 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentleman 
of  fome  fortune  paid  his  addrefles  to  me,  and  of- 
fered me  terms  of  marriage.  This  propofal  I 
Ihould  readily  have  accepted,  becaufe  from  vicinity 
of  residence,  and  from  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  his  behaviour,  I  had  in  fome  fort  contracted 
an  affeftion  for  him.  My  uncle,  for  what  reafon  I 
do  not  know,  refufed  his  confent  to  this  alliance, 
though  it  would  have  been  complied  with  by  the 
father  of  the  young  gentleman ;  and  as  the  future 
condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependent  on 
him,  I  was  not  willing  to  difoblige  him,  and  .there- 
fore, though  unwillingly,  declined  the  offer. 

My  uncle,  who  poflMTed  a  plentiful  fortune, 
frequently  hinted  to  me  in  converfation,  that  at 
his  death  I  fhould  be  provided  for  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  I  fliould  be  able  to  make  my  future  life 
comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  promife  was  often 
repeated,  I  was  the  lefs  anxious  about  any 
provifion  for  myfelf.  In  a  fhort  time  my  uncle 
was  taken  ill,  and  though  all  pofTible  means  were 
made  ufe  of  for  his  recovery,  in  a  few  days  he 
died. 

The  forrow  arifing  from  the  lofs  of  a  relation, 
by  whom  I  had  been  always  treated  with  the 
greateft  kindnsfs,  however  grievous,  was  not  the 
•word  of  my  misfortunes.  As  he  enjoyed  an  al- 
moft  uninterrupted  flate  of  health,  he  was  the  lefs 
mindful  of  his  diflblution,  and  died  inteftate ;  by 
which  means  his  whole  fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer 
relation,  the  heir  at  law. 

C  c  4  Thus 
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Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in  the 
manner  with  which  I  have  fo  long  flattered  myfelf, 
I  am  doubtful  what  method  I  (hall  take  to  procure 
a  decent  maintenance.  I  have  been  educated  in  a 
manner  that  has  fet  me  above  a  ftate  of  fervitude, 
and  my  fituation  renders  me  unfit  for  the  company 
of  thofe  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  converted. 
But,  though  difappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do 
not  defpair.  I  will  hope  that  affiftance  may  ftill 
be  obtained  for  innocent  diftrefs,  and  that  friend- 
ftiip,  though  rare,  is  yet  not  impoffible  to  be 
found. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

SOPHIA  HEEDFULL. 


NUMB. 
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NUMB.  99.     SATURDAY,  March  8,  1760. 

AS  Ortognd  of  Bafra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  flreets  of  Bagdat,  mufing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandife  which  the  fhops  offered 
to  his  view,  and  obferving  the  different  occupations 
which  bufied  the  multitudes  on  every  fide,  he  was 
awakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation  by  a 
crowd  that  obftrutfed  his  paifage.  He  raifed  his 
eyes,  and  faw  the  chief  vifier,  who,  having  returned 
from  the  divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  being 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  petition  for  the  vifier,  was 
permitted  to  enter.  He  furveyed  the  fpacioufnefs 
of  the  apartments,  admired  the  walls  hung  with 
golden  tapeftry,  and  the  floors  covered  with  filken 
carpers^  and  defpifed  the  fimple  neatnefs  of  his  own 
little  habitation. 

Surely,  fatd  he  to  himfelf,  this  palace  is  the 
feat  of  happinefs,  where  pleafure  fucceeds  to  plea- 
lure,  and  difcontent  and  forrow  can  have  no  ad- 
rmffion.  Whatever  Nature  has  provided  for  the 
delight  of  fenfe,  is  here  fpread  forth  to  be  enjoyed. 
What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which  the 
matter  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained  ?  The  difhes 
of  Luxury  cover  his  table,  the  voica  of  Harmony 
lulls  him  in  his  bowers  ;  he  breathes  the  fragrance 
Of  the  groves  of  Java,  and  fieeps  upon  the  down 

of 
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of  the  cygnets  of  Ganges.  He  fpeaks,  and  his 
mandate  is  obeyed ;  he  wifhes,  and  his  wifh  is 
gratified ;  all  whom  he  fees  obey  him,  and  all  whom 
he  hears  flatter  him,,  How  different,  Ortogrul, 
is  thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpetual 
torments  of  unfatisfied  defire,  and  who  haft  no 
amufement  in  thy  power  that  can  withhold  thee  from 
thy  own  reflections  !  They  tell  thee  that  thou  art 
wife  ;  but  what  does  wifdom  avail  with  poverty  ? 
None  will  flatter  the  poor,  and  the  wife  have  very 
little  power  of  flattering  themfelves.  That  man  is 
furely  the  moil  wretched  of  the  fons  of  wretched- 
nefs,  who  lives  with  his  own  faults  and  follies  al- 
ways before  him,  and  who  has  none  to  reconcile 
him  to  himfelf  by  praife  and  veneration.  J  have 
long  fought  content,  and  have  not  found  it  j  I  will 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

Full  of  his  new  refolution,  he  fhut  himfelf  in  his 
chamber  for  fix  months,  to  deliberate  how  he  fhould 
grow  rich ;  he  fometimes  propofed  to  offer  himfelf 
as  a  counfellor  to  one  of  the  kings  of  India,  and 
fometimes  refolved  to  dig  for  diamonds  in  the 
mines  of  Golconda.  One  day,  after  fome  hours 
"pafled  in  violent  fluctuation  of  opinion,  ileep  in- 
leniibly  feized  him  in  his  chair ;  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  ranging  a  defert  country  in  fearch  of  fome 
one  that  might  teach  him  to  grow  rich ;  and  as  he 
flood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  lhaded  with  cyprefs,  in 
doubt 'whither  to  direct  his  fleps,  his  father  ap- 
peared on  a  fudden  Handing  before  him,  Ortogrult 
laid  the  old  man,  I  know  thy  perplexity ;  liften  to 
thy  father ;  turn  thine  eye  on  the  oppofite  moun- 
tain. Ortogrul  looked,  and  faw  a  torrent  tumbling 

down 
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down  the  rocks,  roaring  with  the  noife  of  thunder, 
and  feathering  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods. 
Now,  faid  his  father,  behold  the  valley  that  lies 
between  the  hills.  Ortogrul  looked,  and  efpied  a 
little  well,  out  of  which  iffued  a  fmall  rivulet. 
Tell  me  now,  faid  his  father,  doft  thou  wifli  for 
fudden  affluence,  that  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the 
mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  flow  and  gradual  en- 
creafe,  refembling  the  rill  gliding  from  the  well? 
Let  me  be  quickly  rich,  faid  Ortogrul ;  let  the 
golden  dream  be  quick  and  violent.  Look  round 
thee,  faid  his  father,  once  again.  Ortogrul  looked, 
and  perceived  the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and 
dufty ;  but  following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he 
traced  it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  fupply,  flow 
and  conftant,  kept  always  full.  He  waked,  and 
determined  to  grow  rich  by  lilent  profit,  and  perfe- 
vering  induftry. 

Having  fold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  mer^ 
chandife,  and  in  twenty  years  purchafed  lands,  on 
which  he  raifed  a  houfe,  equal  in  fumptuoufnefs  to 
that  of  the  vifier,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  mi- 
nifters  of  pleafure,  expecting  to  enjoy  all  the  felicity 
which  he  had  imagined  riches  able  to  afford.  Lei- 
fure  foon  made  him  weary  of  himfelf,  and  he  longed 
to  be  perfuaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He 
was  courteous  and  liberal ;  he  gave  all  that  ap- 
proached him  hopes  of  pleafing  him,  and  all  who 
Should  pleafe  him  hopes  of  being  rewarded.  Every 
art  of  praife  was  tried,  and  every  fource  of  adulatory 
fitftion  was  exhaufted.  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers 
without  delight,  becaufe  he  found  himfelf  unable 
tp  believe  them.  His  own  heart  told  him  its  frail- 
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ties,  his  own  underflanding  reproached  him  with 
his  faults.  How  long,  faid  he,  with  a  deep  figh, 
have  I  been  labouring  in  vain  to  amafs  wealth 
which  at  laft  is  ufelefs  I  Let  no  man  hereafter  wifh, 
to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wife  to  be  flattered. 


NUMB.  100.     SATURDAY,  March  15,  1760, 

ro  tie  IDLE  R, 

SIR, 

TH  E  uncertainty  and  defects  of  language  have 
produced  very  frequent  complaints  among 
the  learned ;  yet  there  (till  remain  many  words 
among  us  undefined,  which  are  very  neceflary  to  be 
rightly  underftood,  and  which  produce  very  mif- 
chievous  miftakes  when  they  are  erroneoufly  inter- 
preted. 

I  lived  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  beyond  the  ufual 
time.  In  the  hurry  firft  of  pleafure,  and  afterwards 
of  bufinefs,  I  felt  no  want  of  a  domeftick  com- 
panion ;  but  becoming  weary  of  labour,  I  foon 
grew  more  weary  of  idlenefs,  and  thought  it  reafon- 
able  to  follow  the  cuftom  of  life,  and  to  feek  fome 
folace  of  my  cares  in  female  tendernefs,  and  fome 
amufement  of  my  leifure  in  female  chearfulnefs. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is  com- 
monly made  at  laft  with  great  caution.  My  re- 
folution  was,  to  keep  my  paffions  neutral,  and  to 
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marry  only  in  compliance  with  my  reafon.  I  drevr 
upon  a  page  of  my  pocket-book  a  fcheme  of  ail 
female  virtues  and  vices,  with  the  vices  which 
border  upon  every  virtue,  and  the  virtues  which  are 
allied  to  every  vice.  I  confidered  that  wit  was  far- 
caftick,  and  magnanimity  imperious;  that  avarice 
was  ceconomical,  and  ignorance  obfequious;  and 
having  eiiimated  the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality, 
employed  my  oxvn  diligence,  and  that  of  my  friends, 
to  find  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and  reafon  had. 
reached  that  happy  mediocrity  which  is  equally  re- 
mote from  exuberance  and  defkience. 

Every  woman  had  her  admirers  and  hercenfurers; 
and  the  expectations  which  one  raifed  were  by  ano- 
ther quickly  deprefled :  yet  there  was  one  in  whoie 
favour  almoft  all  fuffrages  concurred.  Mifs  Gentle 
was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  good  fort  of  woman. 
Her  fortune  was  not  large,  but  fo  prudently' 
managed,  that  fhe  wore  finer  clothes,  and  law  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be  twice  as 
rich.  Mifs  Gentle's  vifits  were  every  where  wel- 
come ;  and  whatever  family  Ihe  favoured  with  her 
company,  {lie  always  left  behind  her  fuch  a  degree 
of  kindnefs  as  recommended  her  to  others.  Every 
day  extended  her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  knew 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better  fort 
of  woman. 

To  Mifs  Gentle  I  made  my  addrefles,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  equality  of  temper.  She  did  not 
in  the  days  of  courtfhip  aflume  the  privilege  of  im- 
pofing  rigorous  commands,  or  relenting  flight 
offences.  If  I  forgot  any  of  her  injunctions,  I  was 
5  gently 
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gently  reminded ;  if  I  miffed  the  minute  of  appoint- 
ment, I  was  eafily  forgiven.  1  forefavv  nothing  in 
marriage  but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the 
happinefs  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  infeparable 
fociety  of  a  good  fort  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  foon  fettled  by  the  intervention 
of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which  Mifs  Gentle 
was  made  mine  for  ever.  The  firft  month  was 
paffed  eafily  enough  in  receiving  and  repaying  the 
civilities  of  our  friends.  The  bride  pradifed  with 
great  exactnefs  all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and 
diftributed  her  notice  in  the  moft  punctilious  pro- 
portions to  the  friends  who  furrounded  us  with  their 
happy  auguries. 

But  the  time  foon  came  when  we  were  left  to  our- 
felves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleafures  from  each 
other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive  that  I  was  not 
formed  to  be  much  delighted  by  a  good  fort  of 
woman.  Ker  great  principle  is,  that  the  orders  of 
a  family  muft  not  be  broken.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  has  its  employment  inviolably  appropriated ; 
nor  will  any  importunity  perfuade  her  to  walk 
in  the  garden  at  the  time  which  fhe  has  de- 
voted to  her  needlework,  or  to  fit  up  flairs  in 
that  part  of  the  forenoon  which  fhe  has  accuftomed 
herfelf  to  fpend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  allows 
herfelf  to  fit  half  an  hour  after  breakfaft,  and 
an  hour  after  dinner;  while  I  am  talking  or 
reading  to  her,  fhe  keeps  her  eye  upon  her 
watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure  comes, 
will  leave  an  argument  unfmifhed,  or  the  in- 
trigue of  a  plav  unraveled,  She  once  called  me 
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to  fupper  when  I  was  watching  an  eclipfe,  and  fum- 
moned  me  at  another  t'mie  to  bed  when  I  was  going 
to  give  directions  at  a  fire. 

Her  converfation  is  fo  habitually  cautious,  that 
ihe  never  talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms,  as  to  one 
whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trail.  For  difcriminations 
of  character  fhe  has  no  names :  all  whom  fhe  men- 
tions are  honeft  men  and  agreeable  women.  She 
fmiles  not  by  fenfation,  but  by  practice.  Her 
laughter  is  never  excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her 
notion  of  a  joke  is  not  very  delicate.  The  repeti- 
tion of  a  good  joke  does  not  weaken  its  effect  j  if 
ihe  has  laughed  once,  Ihe  will  laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  'but  ill -nature  and 
pride  ;  but  fhe  has  frequent  ieafon  to  lament  that 
they  are  fo  frequent  in  the  world.  All  who  are  not 
equally  pleafed  with  the  good  and  bad,  with  the 
elegant  and  grofs,  with  the  witty  and  the  dull,  all 
who  diftinguifh  excellence  from  defect,  fhe  confiders 
as  ill-natured  ;  and  fhe  condemns  as  proud  all  who 
reprefs  impertinence  or  quell  prefumption,  or  expect 
refpect  from  any  other  eminence  than  that  of  for- 
tune, to  which  fhe  is  always  willing  to  pay  homage. 

There  are  none  whom  Ihe  openly  hates;  for  if  once 
fhe  fuffers,  or  believes  herfelf  to  fuffer,  any  con- 
tempt or  infult,  fhe  ntver  difmiffes  it  from  her 
mind,  but  takes  all  opportunities  to  tell  how  eafily 
Ihe  can  forgive.  There  are  none  whom  fhe  loves 
much  better  than  others -,  for  when  any  of  her  ac- 
quaintance decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  fhe 
always  finds  it  inconvenient  to  vifit  them;  her  affec- 
tion continues  unaltered,  but  ic  is  impoffible  to  be 
intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

She 
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She  daily  exercifes  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
every  misfortune  that  happens  to  every  family  within 
her  circle  of  notice;  fhe  is  in  hourly  terrors  left  one 
ihould  catch  cold  in  the  rain,  and  another  be  fright- 
ed by  the  high  wind.  Her  charity  fhe  fhews  by 
lamenting  that  fo  many  poor  wretches  fhould  lan- 
guilh  in  the  ftreets,  and  by  wondering  what  the 
great  can  think  on  that  they  do  fo  little  good  with 
fuch  large  eftates. 

Her  houfe  is  elegant  and  her  table  dainty,  though 
fhe  has  little  tafte  of  elegance,  and  is  wholly  free 
from  vicious  luxury;  but  fhe  comforts  herfelf  that 
nobody  can  fay  that  her  houfe  is  dirty,  or  that  her 
difhes  are  not  well  dreft. 

This,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  experience 
to  be  the  character  of  a  good  fort  of  woman,  which 
I  have  fent  you  for  the  information  of  thofe  by  whom 
a  good  fort  of 'woman ,  and  a  good  woman,  may  happen 
to  be  ufed  as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may  fufFer 
by  the  miftake,  like 

Your  humble  fervant, 

TIM  WARNER. 
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,  the  foil  of  Hu/an,  had  pafled  feventy- 
five  years  in  honour  and  profperity.  The 
favour  of  three  fucceflive  califs  had  filled  his  houfe 
xvith  gold  and  filver  ;  and  whenever  he  appeared, 
the  benedictions  of  the  people  proclaimed  his  paf- 
fage. 

Terreftrial  happinefs  is  of  Ihort  continuance.  The 
brightnefs  of  the  flame  is  wafting  its  fuel;  the  fra- 
grant flower  is  pafling  away  in  its  own  odours.  The 
vigour  of  Omar  began  to  fail,  the  curls  of  beauty 
fell  from  his  head,  ftrength  departed  from  his  hands, 
and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave  back  to  the 
calif  the  keys  of  truft  and  the  feals  of  fecrecy  ;  and 
fought  no  other  pleafure  for  the  remains  of  life  than 
the  converfe  of  the  wife,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired. 
His  chamber  was  filled  by  vifitants,  eager  to  catch 
the  dictates  of  experience,  and  officious  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  admiration.  Caled,  the  fon  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  entered  every  day  early,  and  retired  late. 
He  was  beautiful  and  eloquent  ;  Omar  admired  his 
wit,  and  loved  his  docility.  Tell  me,  faid  Caled, 
thou  to  whofe  voice  nations  have  liflened,  and  whofe 
wifdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Afta,  tell 
me  how  I  may  refemble  Omar  the  prudent.  The 
arts  by  which  you  have  gained  power  and  pre- 
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ferved  it,  are  to  you  no  longer  neceffary  or  ufeful  •, 
impart  to  me  the  fecret  of  your  condud,  and  teach 
me  the  plan  upon  which  your  \yifdom  has  built  your 
fortune. 

Young  man,  faid  Omar,  it  is  of  little  ufe  to  form 
plans  of  life.     When  I  took  my  firft  furvey  of  the 
world,   in  my  twentieth   year,  having  comldered  the 
various  conditions  of  mankind,   in  the  hour  of  ibli~ 
tude  I  faid  thus  to  myfelf,  leaning  againti  a  cedar 
which  fpread  its  branches  over  my  head :  Seventy 
years  are  allowed  to  man ;  I  have  yet  fifty  remain- 
ing :    ten  years  I  will  allot  to    trie  attainment   of 
knowledge,  and  ten   I  will  pafs  in  foreign  countries ; 
I  (hall  be  learned,   and   therefore  mall  be  honoured  ; 
every  city  will  fhout  at  my  arrival,  and  every  flu- 
dent  will  folicit  my  friendfhip.     Twenty  yprs  thus 
paffed  will  {lore  my   mind   with    images,   which   I 
Ihall  be  bufy  through  the  reft  of  my  life  in  combin- 
ing and  comparing.     I  mall   revel  in  inexhauftible 
accumulations  of  intellectual  riches ;    I    ihall  find 
pew  pleafures  for   every  moment,  and  Ihall   never 
more    be   weary  of  myfelf.      I  will,   however,   not 
deviate  too  far  from  the    beaten  track  of  life,  but 
will  try  what  can   be  found   in,  female  delicacy.     I 
will  marry  a  wife  beaqtiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wife 
zsZobeide;  with  her  I  will  live   twenty   years   within 
the  fuburbs  of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleafure  that  wealth 
pan  purchafe,  and   fancy   can  invent.     I  will  then 
retire  to  a  rural  dwelling,  pafs  my  lalt  days  in  ob- 
fcurity  and  contemplation,  and  lie  filently  down  on 
the  bed  of  death.     Through  my  life  it  fhall  be  my 
fettled  refokuion,   that  I   will    never  depend  upon 
the  fmile  of  princes ;  that  I  will  ntycr  {land  expofed 
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to  the  artifices  of  courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  pub- 
lick  honours,  nor  difturb  my  quiet  with  affairs  of 
ilate.  Such  was  my  fcheme  of  life,  which  I  im- 
prefled  indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

The  firft  part  of  my  enfuing  time  was  to  be  fpent 
in  fearch  of  knowledge ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  was 
diverted  from  my  defign.  I  had  no  vifible  impedi- 
ments without,  nsr  any  ungovernable  paffions 
within.  I  regarded  knowledge  as  the  highcft  ho- 
nour and  the  moft  engaging  pleafure.;  yet  day  ftole 
upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  till  I 
found  that  feven  years  of  the  firft  ten  had  vanifhed, 
and  left  nothing  behind  them.  I  now  poftponed  my 
.purpofe  of  travelling ;  for  why  iliould  I  go  abroad 
while  fo  much  remained  to  be  learned  at  home  ?  I 
immured  myfelf  for  four  years,  and  ftudied  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  fame  of  my  {kill  reached  the 
judges  ;  I  was  found  able  to  fpeak  upon  doubtful 
•queftions,  and  was  commanded  to  ftand  at  the  foot- 
ftool  of  the  calif.  I  was  heard  with  attention,  I  was 
confulte'd  with  confidence,  and  the  love  of  praife 
fattened  on  my  heart. 

I  ftill  wiflied  to  fee  distant  countries,  liftened  with 
capture  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  refolved 
fome  time  to  afk  my  difmiffion,  that  I  might  feaft 
my  foul  with  novelty  ;  but  my  prefence  was  always 
neceflary,  and  the  ftream  of  bufinefs  hurried  me 
along.  'Sometimes  I  was  afraid  left  I  fhould  be 
charged  with  ingratitude ;  but  I  ftill  propofed  to 
travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  rnyfelf  by 
marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  fufpecl:  that  the 
time  of  travelling  was  paft,  and  thought  ic  beft  to 
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lay  hold  on  the  felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  in- 
dulge myfelf  in  domeftick  pleafures.  But  at  fifty 
no  man  eafily  finds  a  woman  beautiful  as  the  Hou- 
Ties,  and  wife  as  Zobeide.  I  enquired  and  rejected, 
confuked  and  deliberated,  till  the  fixty-fecond  year 
made  me  afhamed  of  gazing  upon  girls.  1  had  now 
nothing  left  but  retirement ;  and  for  retirement  I 
never  found  a  time,  till  difeafe  forced  me  from  pub- 
lick  employment. 

Such  was  my  fcheme,  and  fuch  has  been  its  con- 
fequencs.  With  an  infatiable  thirft  for  knowledge, 
I  trifled  away  the  years  of  improvement ;  with  a 
reftlefs  deiire  of  feeing  different  countries,  I  have 
always  refided  in  the  fame  city ;  with  the  higheft 
expectation  of  connubial  felicity,  I  have  lived  un- 
married; and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of  con- 
templative retirement,  I  am- going  to  die  within  the 
walls  of 
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IT  very  feldom  happens  to  man  that  his  bufinefs  is 
his  pieafure.  What  is  done  from  neceflity  is  fo 
often  to  be  done  when  again  ft  the  prefent  inclination, 
and  fo  often  fills  the  mind  with  anxiety,  that  an  ha- 
bitual difliJ^e  deals  upon  us,  and  we  fhrink  involun- 
tarily from  the  remembrance  of  our  tafk.  This  is 
the  reafon  why  almoft  every  one  wifhes  to  quit  his 
employment ;  he  does  not  like  another  ftate,  but  is 
difgufted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingnefs  to  perform  more  than  is 
required  of  that  which  is  commonly  performed  with 
reludtance,  it  proceeds  that  few  authors  write  their 
own  lives.  Statefmen,  courtiers,  ladies,  generals, 
and  feamen,  have  given  to  the  world  their  own  To- 
ries, and  the  events  with  which  their  different  fta- 
tions  have  made  them  acquainted.  They  retired  to 
the  clofet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amufement, 
and  pleafed  themfelves  with  writing,  becaufe  they 
could  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they  were  weary. 
But  the  author,  however  confpicuous,  or  however 
important,  either  in  the  publick  eye  or  in  his  own, 
leaves  his  life  to  be  related  by  his  fucceffors,  for 
he  cannot  gratify  his  vanity  but  by  facrificing  his 
eafe. 

It  is   commonly  fuppofed  that  the  uniformity  of 
a   fludious    life  affords   no    matter   for    narration : 
but  the  truth   is,   that  of  the  mod  fludious  life  a 
great  part  palfes  without  fludy.     An  author  par- 
takes 
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Refpicere  ad  longa  jnjjit  fyatia  ultima  vitts.  Juv. 

MUCH  of  the  pain  and  pleafure  of  mankind 
arifes  from  the  conjectures  which  every  one 
makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others;  we  all  enjoy 
praife  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  rcfent  contempt 
which  we  do  not  fee.  The  Idler  may  therefore  be 
forgiven,  if  he  fuffers  his  imagination  to  reprefent  to 
him  what  his  readers  will  fay  or  think  when  they 
are  informed  that  they  have  now  his  laft  paper  in 
their  hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raifed  by  fcarcity  than 
by  ufe.  That  which  lay  neglected  when  it  was 
common,  rifes  in  eftimatio'n  as  its  quantity  becomes 
lefs.  We  feldom  learn  the  true  want  of  what  we 
have  till  it  is  difcovered  that  we  can  have  no 
more. 

This  eiTay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care 'even 
by  thofe  who  have  not  yet  attended  to  any  other ; 
and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention  recompenfed, 
will  not  forbear  to  wifli  that  he  had  bellowed  it 
fooner. 

Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  contracted 
no  clofe  friendfhip,  they  are  perhaps  both  unwilling 
to  part.  There  are  few  things  not  purely  evil,  of 
which  we  can  fay,  without  fome  emotion  of  uneafi- 
nefs,  this  is  the  laft.  Thofe  who  ntver  could  agree 
together,  fhed  tears  when  mutual  difcontent  has  de- 
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termined  them  tt>  final  reparation  j  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  vifited,  though  without  plea- 
fure,  the  laft  look  is  taken  with  heavin'efs  of  heart; 
and  the  Idler,  with  all  his  chillnefs  of  tranquillity, 
is  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  thought  that  his  laft 
efiay  is  now  before  him. 

This  fecret  horror  of  the  lad  is  infepafable 
from  a  thinking  being,  whofe  life  is  limited,  and  to 
whom  death  is  dreadful.  We  always  make  a  fecret 
companion  between  a  part  and  the  whole ;  the  ter- 
mination of  any  period  of  life  reminds  us  that  life 
itfelf  has  likewife  its  termination  -,  when  we  have 
done  any  thing  for  the  laft  time,  we  involuntarily 
refledt  that  a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  paft,  and 
that  as  more  is  pad  there  is  lefs  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that  in 
every  life  there  are  certain  paufes  and  interruptions, 
which  force  connderation  upon  the  carelefs,  and 
ferioufnefs  upon  the  light;  points  of  time  where; 
one  courfe  of  adtion  ends,  and  another  begins ;  and 
by  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  employ- 
ment, by  change  of  place,  or  lofs  of  friendfhipj  we 
are  forced  to  fay  of  fomething,  this  is  the  laft* 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always  hides 
from  our  apprehenfion  the  approach  of  its  end* 
Succeflion  is  not  perceived  but  by  variation ;  he 
that  lives  to-day  as  he  lived  yefterday,  and  expedls 
that  as  the.  prefent  day  is  fuch  will  be  the  morrow  j 
eaiily  conceives  time  as  running  in  a  circle  and  re- 
turning to  itfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration 
is  impreffed  commonly  by  diffimilitude  of  condi- 
tion ;  it  is  only  by  finding  life  changeable  that  we 
are  reminded  of  its  Ihortnefs. 
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This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every  new 
impreffion,  is  every  moment  fading  from  the  mind  ; 
and  partly  by  the  inevitable  incur  fion  of  new 
images,  and  partly  by  voluntary  exclufion  of  un- 
welcome thoughts,  we  are  again  expofed  to  the 
univerfal  fallacy  ;  and  we  mull  do  another  thing 
for  the  kit  time,  before  we  confider  that  the  time  is 
nigh  when  we  {hall  do  no  more. 

As  the  laft  Idler  is  publifhed  in  that  folemn  week 
which  the  Chviftian  world  has  always  fet  aparc  for 
the  examination  of  the  confcience,  the  review  of 
Jife,  the  extinction  of  earthly  clefires,  and  the  reno- 
vation of  holy  ,purpofes ;  1  hope  that  my  readers  are 
already  difpofed  to  view  every  incident  with  fe- 
rioufnefs,  and  improve  it  by  meditation  ;  and  that/ 
when  they  fee  this  feries  of  trifles  brought  to  a  'con- 
clufion,  they  will  confider  that,  by  outliving  the 
Idler,  they  have  paiTed  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
which  are  now  no  longer  in^their  power;  that  an 
end  muft  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing  great  as  to 
every  thing  little  ;  that  to  life  mufl  come  its  lail 
hour,  and  to  this  fyftem  of  being  its  laft  day,  the 
hour  at  which  probation  ceafes,  and  repentance  will 
be  vain  ;  the  day  in  which  every  work  of  the  har  1, 
and  imagination  of  the  heart,  fhali  be  brought  to 
judgement,  and  an.cverlafting  futurity  (hall  be  de^. 
ter mined  by  the  pall. 

EN^    OF    THE    SEVENTH    VOLVMK, 
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